Web data warehousing: What's 
not to like? Our expanded Intra- 
nets supplement follows page 48 


“Stay-on"’ contracts in exchange for 
expensive training take a-heavy toll on |S 


loyalty. Careers, page 89 
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Web-enabling the enterprise 


Mainframes brace 
for browser access 


By Tim Ouellette 


MAINFRAME SHOPS are com- 
ing to grips with the fact that 
they soon will be invaded by 
probing Web browsers. 

In the coming months, sever- 
al vendors, including Apertus 
Technologies, Inc., will roll out 
products that make browser-to- 
mainframe connectivity a reality 


(see chart, page 107). 

Businesses can use this new 
access to get data now locked in 
the mainframe — estimated to 
be 70% of corporate data world- 
wide — out to a wider audience. 

The primary goal of most of 
the new products is first to pro- 
vide basic mainframe terminal 
emulation from a World Wide 
Web browser. Then users can 
Web-enable mainframe applica- 
tions via Java applets or reliable 
middleware products, possibly 
without reprogramming any of 

Mainframes, page 107 


ORACLES STARTS TO COME INTO FOCUS 


Upcoming database features object technolegy. P 


A switch in time 
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IS reins in runaway projects 


> Users fight failures with better management 


By Julia King 


LAST YEAR, 73% of corporate 
America’s software _ projects 
were canceled, over budget or 
late. But that was a noticeable 
improvement over the 1995 fig- 
ure of 84%, according to a sur- 
vey of 360 companies. 


The Standish Group Interna- 
tional, Inc. survey explained 
that information systems de- 
partments are finally starting to 
focus on the rigors of project 
management. 

Their motivation is simple: 
With IS project failures costing 

Project management, page 16 





New fools support 
complex ‘net sites 


By Mitch Wagner 
VENDORS ARE Starting to roll 


out the big bulldozers of 
Internet development tools: 


software packages designed to ¢ 


build large, complicated World 
Wide Web sites that span the 
enterprise. 

The tools were designed to 
help users build Internet appli- 
cations that cover all aspects of a 
business, from marketing and 
communications to order entry, 
transaction processing, online 
sales and other mission-critical 
functions. 


LEGACY ACCESS 
These new lines of Internet 
earthmovers include features 
designed to let Web applications 
access information stored in 
legacy systems, such as main- 
frames, and client/server appli- 
cations. Some have collabora- 
tion features that let technically 
savvy information systems man- 
agers collaborate with less-tech- 
nical business managers, writ- 
ers and artists. Some also have 
specialized servers designed for 
high performance. 
The tools were designed to 
bring the same level of maturity 
New tools, page 107 


A bigger paycheck didn't lure Glenn Hansen toe anotherjob 


IS money can't 


buy happiness 


> Pay isn’t top factor when weighing job offers 


By Robert L. Scheier 


IT’S NOT UNUSUAL for in- 
demand IS professionals like 
Glenn Hansen to get several 
calls a week — or even several a 
day — trying to lure them to 
new jobs. 

Hansen recently got an offer 
that included a 25% raise. He re- 
jected it, but not because his 
current employer made a coun- 
teroffer. He stayed because “I’m 
going through a lot of training 
right now,” says Hansen, a LAN 
specialist at Seta, Inc., a comput- 


er consulting firm in McLean, 
Va. “I want to get my credentials 
up” before even considering a 
job offer, he said. 

Hansen’s not alone. A Com- 
puterworld survey of 200 infor- 
mation systems professionals 
found money wasn’t the most 
important factor in deciding 
whether to jump ship. 

Other factors, such as the op- 
portunity to learn new technol- 
ogies and having a good boss, 
were more important. 

That’s good news for IS man- 

Treat ‘em right, page 77 


‘itt GFrom interactive, revenue- 
: generating World Wide Web sites to 


intranets that streamline business, this year’s 


Premier 100 honors Internet innovators. 
How did they do it? What did they learn? What ob- 
stacles were they up against? Find all this and more in the 
ninth Premier edition, bundled with this week’s issue. (To 
find out about ordering additional copies, see page 4.) 
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1997 will be the year 
the Web gets real. 


February 24, 1997 (www.computerworld.com) 


Keep it simple 


recently had to call someone at one of Computerworld’s 
business partners. | didn’t have the phone number, so | 
typed the URL into my browser and headed to the com- 
pany’s Web site to find it. 

Ten minutes later, | was still looking. 

What started as a quick request for basic business informa- 
tion turned into a speiunking expedition 
through layers of information | didn’t 
want. | never did find that phone number. 

It’s with this experience in mind that 
we begin this week an ongoing series of 
reviews of user Web sites (see page 72). 

Staff columnist Frank Hayes cruised 
through the offerings from the major air- 
lines and found that many weren’t doing a 
good job of optimizing their Web sites to 
meet the needs of customers. 

In coming months, we’ll look at many other industries and 
examine their sites through customers’ eyes. We'll tell you how 
well these sites meet the basic informational needs of their tar- 
get audiences. 

We believe the time is right for 
this service, because 1997 will be 
the year the Web gets real. Inter- 
national Data Corp. has estimated 
that 90% of large companies will 
have Web sites by the end of this year. You simply have to be 
there. Expect to see an increasing number of sites get back to 
basics. Giant graphics and Shockwave animations will give 
way to simpler, more easily downioadable files with intuitive 
navigation paths. 

Good design is about giving the user a rewarding experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, no one has the answer to what makes a 
Web site easy to use. That’s why we'll try to give you some best 
practices, pointing you to services and navigation techniq 
that work and ones that don’t. I’m anxious to hear comments 
about our reviews. E-mail me at the address below or go to 
www.computerworld.com. You'll find my phone number there. 





Paul Gillin, Editor 
Internet: paul_gillin@cw.com 











“I think the cursor's not moving, Mr Dunt, 


because you've got your hand on the chalk 
board eraser and not the mouse.” 





Web-ready rollout en route 


> Client/server vendors prepare Internet modules 


By Randy Weston 


TOP CLIENT/SERVER applica- 
tion vendors are preparing to re- 
lease Internet-ready application 
packages as the first batch of 
network computers lands in cor- 
porate offices. 

That means information sys- 
tems managers can load the 
complex software on centralized 
servers and let end users access 
modules on an as-needed basis 
via World Wide Web browsers. 

Market leader SAP AG in 
Wayne, Pa., plans to release 
Web-enabled versions of its R/3 
application package with Ver- 
sion 4.0, which is due out in late 
summer. No. 2 player Oracle 
Corp. in Redwood Shores, Calif., 
will port all 30 of its software 
modules to the Internet by June 
with Release 10.7. 

Meanwhile, smaller vendors 
such as Denver-based J.D. Ed- 
wards & Co. and Atlanta-based 
American Software USA, Inc. 
are building Web-ready mod- 
ules. Minneapolis-based Law- 
son Software, Inc. did the same 
last year. 

Dunlop Tire Corp. plans to ex- 
ploit the Web-ready software 
trend and buy 700 Network 
Computers from Oracle or Sun 
Microsystems, Inc. The Buffalo, 
N.Y., tire maker will test Oracle 
10.7 on the Network Computers 


™ For these and other related 
links, point your browser at 
www.computerworld.com/ 

news/970224csdevlinks.html 


= The evolution of client/server 
architectures: www.splwg.com/ 
ClientServer_Evolution.htmi 


edu/ug/is/isr/isr. htm#CSress 


this summer to make sure func- 
tionality is maintained in the 
thin-client environment. 

“We have some users with 
$4,000 or $5,000 pieces of 
equipment on their desk that 
only go into one application a 
day,” said Gary Payne, Dunlop’s 
systems development group 
leader. “They go in, do their 
work and get off. Those people 
are our initial focal point.” 

Payne said the Network Com- 
puter should make upgrading 
and deploying software pack- 
ages a snap compared with the 
current method of individually 
installing them on a multitude 
of PCs. 

But the Web-based applica- 
tions aren't just for network de- 
vices. Scott Lundstrom, analyst 


at Advanced Manufacturing Re- 
search, Inc. in Boston, said 
many companies — especially 
those with independent distrib- 
utors and remote offices — can 
also benefit. 

“Financial modules are where 
many users get the benefit out 
of this,” Lundstrom said. ‘They 
can make this [real-time finan- 
cial] data available to distribu- 
tors, customers and sales repre- 
sentatives quickly.” 

Beer maker Heineken USA, 
Inc. doesn’t have any network 
computer aspirations yet, but it 
is taking advantage of Web- 
based applications to give its 
450 independent distributors 
access to order information. 

Heineken’s distributors use 
Netscape Communications 
Corp. browsers to enter and 
track orders with Heineken 
USA headquarters in White 
Plains, N.Y. 

The distributors access de- 
mand-chain planning software 
from American Software, which 
captures the order and makes 
the information immediately 
available to Heineken officials. 

Heineken expects the system 
to cut lead time on deliveries 
from 12 weeks to four. 

The system also lets Heinek- 
en turn its district managers in- 
to regional salespeople instead 
of order-takers, said Tom Bon- 
giovanni, Heineken’s systems 
manager. 





Microsoft to fix Win95 laptop bugs 


By April Jacobs and 
Mindy Blodgett 


WINDOws 95 was advertised as 
a plug-and-play operating sys- 
tem that benefits mobile users. 

But users and analysts claim 
Windows 95 never had the true 
plug-and-play functionality and 
power management features 
that were promised. And that 
has resulted in buggy laptops. 

Indeed, Microsoft Corp. has 
certified related bugs as prob- 
lems on its World Wide Web site 
at www.microsoft.com. The 
company couldn’t be reached 
for comment last week but said 
on its Web page that it is work- 
ing on a fix. 

Timothy Schmidt, an analyst 
at Encore Consulting Group, 
Inc. in Longwood, Fla., said one 
of the two most recent bugs 
mentioned on the Microsoft 
Web site involves the power 
management driver. The Win- 
dows 95 power management 


driver may not be able to handle 
a suspend request and may 
cause the computer to power-off 
in various situations, including 
when the computer is placed in 
its docking station and turned 
on. 

Windows 95 also has prob- 
lems with power management 
features in PC card modems. 
Chris DeVoney, a laptop tester at 


Computerworld and a syndicated 
columnist, said he ran into the 
problem when he tested a new 
Intel Corp. processor-based lap- 
top from Gateway 2000, Inc. 
using a 3Com Corp. combina- 
tion PC/modem card. 

Instead of just powering- 
down the modem, DeVoney 
said, the PC card powered-down 
the whole system. 





THE PREMIER 100. We honor 100 companies for their Internet 
innovation and business value, on both sides of the firewall. 


(www.computerworld.com) 


WEB-ENABLED DATA WAREHOUSES. It’s cheap and simplifies 
data access — as long as you’ve resolved security and band- 


width issues. 


(www.computerworld.com/intranets/970219intra_index.html) 


*If you need to know what’s going on in the industry but aren’t 
near your PC, call the Computerworld phone line. 











By Craig Stedman 


AFTER MONTHS of silence, 
Oracle Corp. is starting to firm 
up plans for building object 
technology in to its upcoming 
Oracle8 database, according to 
users and analysts who have 
talked to company officials. 

Sources said the features Ora- 
cle is promising for Oracle8 in- 
clude the ability to encapsulate 
business processes in objects 
and the ability to link objects via 
pointers. Along with support for 
nonrelational data such as text 
and images, that should make 
Oracle8 a reasonable — but less 
complete — response to Infor- 
mix Software, Inc.’s Universal 
Server database, analysts said. 
Informix shipped Universal 
Server late last year. 

The object capabilities of both 
databases are aimed at stream- 
lining application development 





McKesson’'s Charles Nettles: 


Oracle appears to be ‘moving 
much closer to supporting 
real object capabilities” with 
Oracie8 


and supporting Internet and 
multimedia usage. But Oracle 
has been unusually secretive 
about the object-oriented as- 
pects of Oracle8. Even plugged- 
in users said it has been hard to 
get commitments until recently. 

Charles Neitles, director of 





Visa in court battle over 
debit-card software 


> Trade secrets at issue as employees switch firms 


By Robert L. Scheier 


VISA U.S.A., INC. and a credit- 
card transaction processing com- 
pany are in court battling over 
whether Visa tried to steal trade 
secrets by hiring seven informa- 
tion systems professionals from 
the processing company. 

Those trade secrets, claims 
Milwaukee-based Deluxe Data 
Systems, Inc. (DDS), include in- 
formation about software that 
DDS has been developing for 
Visa. The software would let the 
credit-card giant process trans- 
actions involving debit cards. 

The DDS lawsuit, filed Jan. 17 
in Milwaukee County Circuit 
Court, seeks to permanently 
block any of the seven employ- 
ees from helping Visa develop 
debit-processing software. If 
Visa had such software in- 
house, it could perform the 
transactions itself without rely 
ing on outside providers such as 
DDS, Visa officials said. 

DDS so far has won a tempo- 
rary restraining order blocking 
such work. Hearings were held 
last week on whether to make 
the order permanent. 

Officials at DDS and the com- 
pany’s lawyers weren't available 





for comment. Visa officials have 
said DDS’ claims “lack merit.” 
In a counterclaim, Visa charged 
that DDS had threatened to sue 
several employees who said they 
were leaving to join Visa. Visa 
also charged that DDS had 
failed to supply all the software 
and services it had promised to 
Visa, although Visa has paid 
DDS $6.5 million for the work. 
Visa claims that a software li- 
censing agreement between it 
and DDS gives Visa the right to 
use DDS’ Advantage software to 
offer debit-processing services. 
“Visa had viewed that licens- 
ing agreement as an alliance 
with [DDS] that would provide 
Visa’s member financial institu- 
tions with enhanced processing 
capability for Visa check cards 
and other debit-processing ser- 
vices,” said a Visa spokesman. 
That agreement, by letting ei- 
ther Visa or DDS use Advantage 
to offer debit-processing capa- 
bilities to the market, would pro- 
vide “financial institutions with 
two strong processing alterna- 
tives,”’ the spokesman said. “We 
are disappointed that [DDS] has 
taken this action, which may im- 
pede both Visa and [DDS] from 
achieving that goal.” 










Oracles finally taking shape 


> Object plans move beyond prophecy for long-awaited database upgrade 


technology at the Information 
Technologies division of McKes- 
son Corp. in San Francisco, said 
he previously “heard a lot of 
equivocation” from Oracle. Ora- 
cle officials “talked objects,” he 
said, “but they really didn’t sup- 
port them” in the first beta-test 
release of Oracle8, which went 
out last summer. 

Nettles, who is awaiting a 
promised second batch of beta 
code, declined to comment on 
the specific object capabilities 
that Oracle officials said will be in 
Oracle8 when it ships in June. 
But he said McKesson’s techni- 
cians “are much more satisfied 
today” about Oracle’s plans. 

Objects should let McKes- 
son’s business users “create a 
picture” of their requirements 
for the pharmaceutical distribu- 
tor’s application developers, 
Nettles said. That should result 
in software “that meets busi- 
ness needs instead of the fanta- 
sies of developers,” he said. 


LAYERS AND VIEWS 

Oracle officials wouldn’t com- 
ment on Oracle8. Sources said 
the Redwood Shores, Calif., ven- 
dor is working to include the fol- 
lowing features in the database 
management software: 

#A business objects layer that 
lets business processes be 
turned into objects. For exam- 
ple, a company could develop an 
object to automatically create 
purchase orders for users. 

® Object views of relational data. 
"The ability to store text, im- 
ages and spatial data as large ob- 
jects in database tables. 
=Pointers for linking objects 


(www.computerworid.com) 





_Versant upgrade boosts performance 


Versant Object Technology Corp., the most gung ho of the object 
database vendors at targeting corporate applications, this week 
plans to introduce a new version of its software geared toward bet- 


ter performance and scalability. 


February 24,1997 Computerworid 





Versant Release 5.0 adds full support for multiprocessing and 
multithreading, said officials at the Menlo Park, Calif., company. 
Database clients set up as application servers in three-tier environ- 
ments also can now run multiple user sessions simultaneously. 

Faced with the installed might of relational software, most ob- 
ject database vendors have turned to the Internet or specialized 
applications. But Versant “is trying to scale up to handle more 
transaction processing,” said joshua Duhl, an analyst at Stillpoint 


Consulting in Cambridge, Mass. 


Object/relational hybrids emerging from database heavy- 
weights such as Informix Software, Inc. and Oracle Corp. pose an- 
other potential hurdle for pure object databases. The hybrids help 
legitimize objects, but they could push Versant and its peers into 
“very complex applications that just have to be done in an object 


database,” Duhl said. 


WebFlow Corp. in Santa Clara, Calif., built an Internet-enabled 
document-management groupware product on top of Versant’s 
database and is beta-testing Release 5.0. Using relational software 
would have required “performance-prohibitive” data joins, said 


Roland Crunk, director of open sy 


ai 4 : 


it at WebFlow. 





Versant’s new release should eliminate the need to manually man- 
age the process of running data requests from multiple users at 


the same time, he added. 


The upgrade will ship in May, with prices starting at $2,150, Ver- 
sant officials said. — Craig Stedman 


that depend on one another, 
plus some level of polymor- 
phism so objects can be tailored 
for different users. 

Informix’s Universal Server, 
which supports a much wider 
range of complex data types, 
“will still be ahead of Oracle8 in 
terms of architectural elegance 
and range of functionality,” said 
James Pickrel, an analyst at 
Hambrecht & Quist, Inc. in San 
Francisco. 

But Oracle8 should have 
enough object technology to 
meet the immediate needs of 
most Oracle loyalists, he said. 

For example, Burlington Coat 
Factory Warehouse Corp. wants 
to start moving down the object 


road but is primarily interested 
for now in other Oracle8 fea- 
tures, such as database parti- 
tioning and improved backup. 
“It's not like we're an object 
shop that’s crying out for those 
capabilities,’ said Michael 
Prince, chief information officer 
at the Burlington, N.J., retailer. 
Burlington Coat installed the 
first beta release of Oracle8 this 
month and is awaiting the sec 
ond one. Oracle’s object prom- 
ises sound good, Prince said, 
“but the real question is how 
good a job they do on this stuff.” 


8 TopTier unveils software to 
access databases via the 
internet. Page 53 





Web site reviews: What's 


the best airline online? 


Way-cool technology alone isn’t enough 
to make a first-class commercial Web site. 
The sites that soar above the rest make it 


easy for customers to do business online. 
Among airlines, at least, the best sites aren't 
always from the biggest companies, as 
Computerworld found in the first of a new 
series of Web site reviews. 


The Internet, page 72 
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FLEXIBILITY NEEDED: Guy Holling- 
bury wants flexibility in Web 
query tools. Software, page 53 
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GETTING THERE: Videoconfer 
ing Is snazzier but not top-notch 
yet. Buyer's Guide, page 81 
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BROAD BRUSH: New jobs will 
evolve in response to iT, Terry 
Winograd says. In Depth, page 85 
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Sharing CD-ROMs across the network 
can make your operation more efficient. 
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Clone makers hunger 
for PowerBook licenses 


By Lisa Picarille 
and Mindy Blodgett 


AS APPLE COMPUTER, INC. 
tries to jump-start a financial 
turnaround by selling a new 
line of PowerBook portables, the 
company may face increase 
competition from its own li- 
censees. 

Although Apple has yet to 
grant a license to make Mac OS- 
based portables to any of its cur- 
rent Mac OS licensees, sources 
said Motorola Computer Group 
in Tempe, Ariz., and Power 
Computing Corp. in Round 
Rock, Texas, are champing at 
the bit to become the first to of- 
fer users Mac OS-clone note- 
books. 

Meanwhile, Vertegri Research 
Corp. in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, last week said it would 
deliver in April the first fully li- 
censed Macintosh portable us- 
ing a Motorola motherboard. 
Vertegri’s first modeis will use a 


its lucrative PowerBook line to 
languish in the past year — at a 
time when demand for porta- 
bles skyrocketed. 


MARKET MUSCLE 

Timothy Schmidt, an analyst at 
Encore Consulting Group, Inc. 
in Longwood, Fla., said if Apple 
would license the Mac OS for 
laptops, “it would be a smart 
move for Apple ... you are ex- 
panding the market multiple 
times.” 

Motorola reportedly is closer 
than Power Computing to be- 
coming an official licensee from 
Apple. 

Sources close to Motorola and 
Apple said the two are hammer- 
ing out a licensing agreement. A 
deal would give Motorola its 
first entry into the notebook 
field. 

Motorola couldn't be reached 
for comment. 

If Motorola gets a licensing 
agreement, it will enter an unfa- 


WHERE APPLE FELL IN Q4 1996 


Vendor 
Toshiba 


Laptop rank 


Laptop shipments 
335,000 





IBM 


215,000 





190,000 





Compaq 


Data Corp., 





Source: 


200-MHz PowerPC 6o04E chip 
and cost between $4,987 and 
$6,973. 

Vertegri was able to make the 
portables because Apple granted 
two vendors — Motorola and 
IBM — permission to sub- 
license Macintosh-compatible 
motherboards to other vendors. 


MORE CHOICES 

The activities mean better selec- 
tion and potentially lower prices 
for laptop users seeking Macin- 
tosh-compatible models. 


ER ATE es 


miliar market, said Tim Bajarin, 
an analyst at Creative Strategies 
Inc. in San Jose, Calif. 

“{Motorola doesn’t] under- 
stand how to sell hardware like 
laptops effectively,’ Bajarin 
said. “To succeed in the cut- 
throat laptop world, you have to 
be a good marketer.” 





Correction = 


Due to a reporting error, the 


chart in “Internet funds off to 
quiet start’’ [CW, Nov. 4], in- 
correctly stated the perfor- 


your copy? it was packaged with this issue. 
Additional copies are available for $10 each, 
plus $1.50 shipping. Call (800) 343-6474, 


Paul D. Camp III, vice presi- 
dent of information systems at 
Avis, Inc. in Richmond, Va., 


Chicago Mercantile Exchange swaps IBM 
mainframe for Amdahl’s newest. 


Battling Intei 
ALR tries to break into server market with 
a low-cost six-processor box. 


SOFTWARE 





Surfing for service 
HP combines Internet and telephony fea- 
tures in customer-service software. 


Java development 


New tool set is aimed at getting Java in 
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said he would welcome more 
choices among Macintosh-com- 
patible notebooks. 

“I think that other vendors 
might be able to offer a sort of 
stripped-down version for much 
cheaper than Apple,’”’ Camp 
said. 

Industry watchers said Apple 
has been hesitant to grant note- 
book licenses because it allowed 


mance of the WWW Internet 
Fund and NetNet Fund. They 
should have shown 5.2% and 
28.6% growth, respectively. 
Also, due to an editing error, 
the uniform resource locator 
for the Munder Capital Man- 
agement NetNet Fund was in- 
correctly listed. The address 
is netnet.munder.com. 





ONLY MCAFEE Gives YOU A COMPLETE 
SERVICE DESK IN 45 DAYS. GUARANTEED. 


McAfee 
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McAfee 


AS 


SET PROBLEM 
MANAGEMENT 


RESOLUTION 


MORE THAN A REMEDY, IT'S THE CURE. 


An integrated suite of network 
management tools turns your help 
desk into a powerful service desk. 
McAfee ServiceDesk gives your help desk unparalleled 
ability to manage, solve and even prevent problems —which 
lets your help desk do more with fewer resources. 

That’s because it’s the industry's most complete service desk 
solution. Only McAfee gives your help desk an integrated suite of the 
ad industry’s best selling network management tools. And only McAfee 
oe NT includes everything you need at one low price. 

McAfee ServiceDesk reduces calls by empowering end users. Any authorized 
user with a Web browser can easily check on the status of an open ticket and 
update or resolve activities directly. 

Users can even provide the help 
desk with an instant snapshot of 
their system at the time a problem 
occurs. One click on a desktop icon 
automatically sends the help desk an 
updated inventory and screen shot. 


McAfee Enterprise —'Me! 


Network Security. | Network Management 


Desktop .| Gateway | Sober McAfee 
Security- | Security LAN 
Suite Suite | Workstation 


Service 
Desk . - 
McAfee ServiceDesk is part of McAfee Enterprise, 
McAfee’s comprehensive network security and 
management solution. 
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UP AND . 
RUNNING 


Industry standard expert-based rea- 
soning and knowledge packs, which 
are included at no extra charge, 
provide solutions in a matter of 
seconds. With its integrated 
Remote Control feature, McAfee 
ServiceDesk even lets the help desk 
take control of user desktops to fix problems remotely 
And McAfee ServiceDesk \ets you warn targeted users about 
problems before they are affected —greatly reducing calls to the help desk. 


A complete service desk, from the department to the enterprise. 
Only McAfee ServiceDesk includes a full suite of network management tools. 
Everything from software distribution and desktop management to cross-platform 
inventory. Including UNIX. Plus, it’s based on open standards —so it easily scales 
to fit both departmental and enterprise-wide requirements. And, of course, it 
provides native support for Oracle, Sybase, and MS SQL Server. 
McAfee ServiceDesk. It's simply the 
fastest, easiest, most complete service desk. M C: N= F F 
For a free 30-day evaluation, just call : 
McAfee at 1-800-332-9966 today. Network Security & Management 





Telephone (408)988-3832 Fax (408)970-9727 © McAfee Associntes, Inc., 1997. All rights reserved. All brands and products are trademarks of their respective holders 
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E-MAIL BOMB ATTACKS 


Date 
Sept. 1996 


Target 


Network 


Public Access 


Result 


for days 


Service disrupted 


Method ’ 


Repeated 
connection requests 





Dec. 1996 
LLC 


Web Communications 


Service outages 
over 2 days 


Repeated 
connection requests 





Feb. 1997 Congress 


No significant 
disruptions 


E-mail barrage 


E-mail attacks can clog systems 


> Security expert warns of Internet vulnerability 


By Sharon Machlis 
NEw YORK 


AN ‘‘E-MAIL BOMB’’ attack on 
Congress that sent hundreds of 
threatening messages around 
Capitol Hill this month turned 
out to be little more than a nui- 
sance. 

But a speaker last week at the 
International Banking & Infor- 
mation Security Conference 
here warned that the Internet is 
inherently —_vul- 


INTERNET 


vanced technology at Citibank 
in New York. 

Schwartau outlined a poten- 
tial defense that combines de- 
tection modules, dynamic reac- 
tion tools and an “alternative 
control channel” to go around 
a clogged TCP/IP connection 
that is under attack. A rudimen- 
tary prototype based on this the- 
ory may possibly be ready for 
testing in six to nine months, 
he said. 

Meanwhile, 





nerable to hack- 
ers who bring 
down systems by bombarding 
them with so much data that le- 
gitimate transactions grind to a 
halt. 

“We de not know how to de- 
fend against this,” said Winn 
Schwartau, president of Inter- 
pact, Inc., a consulting firm in 
Seminole, Fla., and author of 
Information Warfare: Chaos on 
the Electronic Superhighway. 
“Surviving denial of service on 
the Internet is becoming in- 
creasingly crucial.”’ 

“This is a worrisome con- 
cern,” said Dan Schutzer, vice 
president and director of ad- 


hacker sites on 
the World Wide 
Web offer anonymous mail 
bombing services — just enter 
the site you want attacked and 
how many messages you want 
sent there — as well as the 
“Ping O’ Death Page,” which 
details the vulnerabilities of var- 
ious operating systems, Schwar- 
tau said. 

The Internet is susceptible to 
various data-flood attacks be- 
cause information and control 
are on the same channel, 
Schwartau said. He suggested 
using “smart” detection mod- 
ules that recognize if too many 
electronic-mail messages or 


pings are coming in, reaction 
modules that set filtering based 
on activity being detected and 
an alternative channel between 
customers and their service 
providers (perhaps dial-up cellu- 
lar modems) to deal with an 
attack. 


DAMAGE CONTROL 

The recent E-mail threats in 
Washington claimed that a 
group of cyberpunks would 
wipe out all files on the congres- 
sional computer systems. In 
fact, no sysiems were breached, 
and no damage was done, said 
David Sandretti, communica- 
tions director for Sen. Barbara 
Boxer (D-Calif.). Boxer’s office 
received more than 200 threat- 
ening messages during Presi- 
dents Day weekend 

The message volume didn’t 
cause any problems, Sandretti 
said. But if there had been hun- 
dreds of thousands of such mes- 
sages instead of merely hun- 
dreds, the system could have 
been clogged. 

“That is something we’re con- 
cerned about,” Sandretti said. 
“It’s unclear what we can do at 
this point except continue to be 
vigilant.” 


Cabletron to 
rev up switch 


By Bob Wallace 


CABLETRON SYSTEMS, INC. 
this week will unveil a five-slot 
SmartSwitch that delivers the 
features and performance of its 
highest-end data center switch 
in a smaller and less expensive 
system, Computerworld has 
learned. 

Users will get high-perfor- 
mance (more than 2 million 
packet/sec.), high-density LAN 
switching (120 switched Ether- 
net ports) and Cabletron’s Secu- 
reFast virtual networking, all for 
less than $330 per port, said 
sources briefed by the vendor. 

The SmartSwitch was de- 
signed to stave off attacks from 
Cisco Systems, Inc.’s Catalyst 
5000 switch, analysts said. It is 
targeted at Cabletron’s installed 
base of 100,000 midrange 
MMAC hub users who want to 
move to high-speed LAN switch- 
ing but can’t afford the MMAC- 
Plus data center switch. 

Sources said final pricing 
hasn't been set, but the Smart- 
Switch will cost less than the 
Catalyst 5000. And it is far more 
powerful, they said — a 3.2G 
bit/sec. backplane compared 
with the Catalyst 5000’s 1.2G 
bit/sec. backplane. 

“This sounds like a switch we 
could use when we move engi- 
neering departments off-site,” 
said Marc Sayer, a senior net- 
work systems engineer at print- 
ing-press maker Heidelberg 





Digital chip pumps up midrange AlphaServer lines 


By Jaikumar Vijayan 


DIGITAL EQUIPMENT CORP., 
fighting sluggish sales, last 
week boosted its midrange Al- 
phaServer line with a faster pro- 
cessor and more expandability. 
The Maynard, Mass.-based 
company added its high-end 64- 
bit, 466-MHz Alpha chip to the 
midrange AlphaServer 4000 
and 4100 lines. The company al- 
so introduced a 64-bit Peripher- 
al Component Interconnect I/O 
expansion option that lets users 
double the I/O capacity and 
bandwidth of AlphaServer 4000 
models, Digital officials said 
The new capabilities boost 
system speed and increase sys- 
tem throughput, analysts said. 
This is Digital’s second major 


Alpha-related announcement in 
less than three months. In one 
of the industry’s biggest pricing 
moves, Digital rolled back prices 
by up to 46% across the entire 
AlphaServer line in December. 


64-BIT ALPHA 
SYSTEMS 


Alpha revenue 


1994 $1.7B 


1997* $5.8B 
*Projected 


Source: Annex Research, Phoenix 


Both announcements are he- 
ing perceived as increasingly ur- 
gent attempts by Digital to reen- 
ergize suddenly slowing Alpha 
server sales. After growing at a 
fast clip for nearly three years 
(see chart), Digital’s Alpha reve- 
nue has slowed somewhat in the 
past few months. 

In fact, revenue from Alpha 
sales in the last quarter grew by 
just 1% over the same period in 
the previous year. 

Capabilities such as Very 
Large Memory — a top-end 
server can support up to 28G 
bytes of RAM — have made the 
systems popular in the database 
and online transaction process- 
ing markets. The servers sup- 
port Windows NT, Open VMS 
and Unix. 


“Overall, Alpha servers as a 
technology are top of the line,” 
said Bob Djurdjevic, editor of 
the “Annex Report,” a newslet- 
ter in Phoenix. “But increasing- 
ly, corporations have had to bal- 
ance that fact with Digital's 
dropping image” as a top-tier 
vendor, he said. 

“We are getting increasingly 
wary about Digital,” agreed Fer- 
nando Yson, systems manager 
at Cost Care, Inc. in Huntington 
Beach, Calif. 

“On paper, at least, they are 
far ahead of the competition in- 
performance, but they’re no 
longer considered a top-tier ven- 
dor. And that is a major stum- 
bling block for us,” he said, as 
Digital’s Unix is a low priority 
for application developers. 


Harris, Inc. in Dover, N.H. 

“There’s definitely a market 
for this product, since users 
have situations where they want 
the benefits of a high-end switch 
but want something that’s less 
expensive,” said Phil Thorson, a 
senior systems analyst at St. 
Cloud State University in St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


- CABLETRON’S 
SMARTSWITCH 


Chassis: Five sicts 
Backplane: 3.2G bit/sec. 


Processing power: More 
than 2 million packets per 
second 


Interface cards: 24 
switched Ethernet and two 
switched Fast Ethernet 
ports, or 24 switched 
Ethernet and one 155M 
bit/sec. ATM ports 


Price: Less than $330 per 
port 


TWO INTERFACES 

The SmartSwitch is available 
with at least two interface cards. 
One card has 24 switched Ether- 
net ports and two switched Fast 
Ethernet ports. Another has 24 
switched Ethernet ports and at 
least one 155M bit/sec. Asyn- 
chronous Transfer Mode (ATM) 
port, sources said. 

A fully configured system can 
support 120 switched Ethernet 
ports and 10 switched Fast 
Ethernet ports. The Catalyst 
5000 can support a maximum 
of 96 switched Ethernet ports. 

Cabletron plans to announce 
additional interface cards this 
summer and toward the end of 
the year, according to sources. 
The internetworking giant also 
plans to gradually scale up the 
new system’s 3.2G bit/sec. back- 
plane by a factor of three, sourc- 
es said. 

A key feature supported on 
the SmartSwitch is Cabletron’s 
SecureFast Virtual Networking. 
It allows network administra- 
tors to set policies or privileges 
that remain the same for end 
users regardless of where they 
plug in to the network. 

Cabletron officials confirmed 
their plans to make a major 
switching announcement this 
week but wouldn’t provide de- 
tails. 
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Oracle Parallel Server: Fault Tolerant 


Oracle7 Parallel Server™ allows multiple servers to access a common pool of disks sharing the same database. With 
Oracle7, if one of these clustered servers should fail, the other servers carry on running the application. Neither Sybase, 


Microsoft, nor Informix provide this level of reliability, availability and security for your applications and data. 
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Applications built using Sybase or Microsoft allow only a Oracle7 Parallel Server breaks the single server limit 
single server to access data at a time; hence, if the server by allowing multiple servers to access a common data- 
fails, the entire application fails. base. If one server fails, Oracle7 allows the other server(s) 
to continue running your application. If reliability, avail- 
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Security flaws force Microsoft to get Active 


>» Dangers of rogue ActiveX components have developers fearing component technology 


By Sharon Gaudin 


MICROSOFT LAST week moved 
to allay developers’ fears after a 
group of German hackers built a 
rogue ActiveX component that 
reportedly can steal money 
from unsuspecting users’ bank 
accounts. 

Microsoft Corp. posted a new 
section on its World Wide 
Web site (www.micresoft.com/ 
security) to answer developers’ 
questions about how to safely 
handle components. The vendor 
sent out a similarly focused let- 
ter from a top executive to mem- 
bers of the Internet Explorer 
community. 

Those efforts came a few 
weeks after Computer Chaos 
Club, a hackers’ organization in 
Hamburg, Germany, demon- 
strated an ActiveX component 


designed to invisi- 
bly download onto 
client machines 
while users were 
viewing a Web 
page using Micro- 
soft’s Internet Ex- 
plorer 3.1. 

The component 
runs automatically 
and could transfer 
money into the 
hackers’ accounts 
from the accounts 
of anyone who 
used Intuit, Inc.’s 
Quicken financial 
software to pay 
their bills electroni- 
cally. 

The Chaos Club demonstra- 
tion jostled the sleeping beast of 
component security and re- 
minded users about the dangers 


ingfui.” 


Colonial Savings’ 
Frank Manci: 

“| don't think 
[Microsoft's Authen- 
ticode] is robust 
enough to be mean- 


of downloading 
hostile — compo- 
nents that can 
breach the security 
of corporate net- 
works. 

“You've got to be 
careful,” said Pat- 
rick Connolly, 
president of Inves- 
torsEdge, a San 
Francisco-based 
online investment 
firm. “What's so 
cool about ActiveX 
is that it can do so 
much. It’s really, 
really powerful. So 
you can build cool 
applications, or it can trash your 
whole system. Power goes both 
ways.” 

ActiveX components are 
small Microsoft programs that 


can be downloaded off the Inter- 
net and run within a Web 
browser. Hackers have focused 
much of their attention on 
ActiveX — rather than on Sun 
Microsystems, Inc.’s Java — 
because ActiveX components 
have access to a computer’s 
operating system and Java app- 
lets don’t. That gives ActiveX 
much more power to build and 
to destroy. 


MAJOR DAMAGE 
Late last summer, Microsoft an- 
nounced it was working to tight- 
en ActiveX security after a devel- 
oper demonstrated a_ hostile 
component that could shut 
down a computer. A well-built 
hostile component could refor- 
mat a computer’s hard drive or 
start a video camera program. 
Tom Johnston, a group prod- 


uct manager at Microsoft, said 
the authentication coding built 
in to Internet Explorer wouldn’t 
have allowed users to download 
the rogue Chaos Club compo- 
nent. Microsoft’s Authenticode 
requires that a component be 
signed by a registered developer 
before it can be downloaded. 
The developer in the Chaos 
Club isn’t registered, Johnston 
said, so the component wouldn’t 
have been accepted into the 
browser. 

But Frank Manci, a network 
technical manager at Colonial 
Savings F.A., a mortgage loan 
company in Fort Worth, Texas, 
said he doesn’t trust Authenti- 
code to keep out a hacker who is 
intent on getting in. 

“These hackers are top-notch, 
unfortunately,’ Manci said. He 
added that someone could cre- 
ate a false identity under which 
to register. “No, I don’t think 
[Authenticode] is robust enough 
to be meaningful. There are 
people who devote their whole 
lives to making problems.” 
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Sun Java kit piques Microsoft 


Microsoft Corp. was in a lather last week over the latest 
release of Sun Microsystems, Inc.’s Java Development 
Kit, which added an interface specification for develop- 
ers. Sun has asked its licensees, including Microsoft, 
IBM, Hewlett-Packard Co. and Apple Computer, Inc., to 
keep their current implementations but add the new in- 
terface. Microsoft, which has its own version of the in- 
terface, complained that Sun’s move disenfranchises 
Windows users. Sun officials responded that Microsoft 
is the only vendor complaining and that the impact on 
corporate developers is limited. They also said reports 
about Microsoft suing over the dispute are incorrect. 


Teens crack Air Force system 


Three high school students in Croatia recently gained 
access to an unclassified computer network at Ander- 
son Air Force Base in Guam, confirmed U.S. Air Force 
Capt. Keri Humphrey last week. The break-in came to 
light in the Croatian newspaper Vecernji List, which 
quoted the youths as claiming to have tapped in to clas- 
sified information. But Humphrey said no classified 
were involved and d ge “isn’t significant.” 
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Borland lays off 300 


Borland International, Inc. in Scotts Valley, Calif., last 
week announced a restructuring move that entails lay- 
ing off 30% of its global workforce, or 300 employees. 
The move is intended to return the beleaguered compa- 
ny to profitability by next year. Delbert Yocum, the com- 
pany’s recently appointed CEO and chairman, said the 
restructuring is expected to save the company $60 mil- 
lion annually. 


Banks eye outsourcing 


The Federal Reserve Board last week approved rules 
that will make it easier for banks to offer new products 
and speed up mergers. Under the new rules, scheduled 


to take effect April 21, up to 30% of a bank holding com- 
pany’s total revenue can come from nonfinancial data 
processing. As a result of the rules, analysts expect 
banks to offer outsourcing services for noncore opera- 
tions, such as accounts-payable processing, to their 
corporate customers. 


HP profits rise 15% 


Hewlett-Packard Co. last week exceeded Wall Street 
forecasts in announcing profit of $912 million on reve- 
nue of $10.3 billion for the quarter ended Jan. 31. That 
was up 15% over the earnings of $790 million on reve- 
nue of $9.3 billion in the same period a year earlier. HP 
officials also said the company would acquire the net- 
working business unit of Symantec Corp. The deal, 
valued at $30 million, will let HP expand its OpenView 
enterprise management framework to workgroups. 


CompuServe posts loss 


CompuServe Corp. reported a loss of $14.2 million for 
its most recent fiscal quarter. Also, Robert J. Massey 
has stepped down as president and CEO. Massey, 51, 
held the top spot at CormpuServe for less than two 
years. He said he was leaving the company to pursue 
other interests. CompuServe also reported it lost 
100,000 members during the quarter, putting member- 
ship at just less than 2.9 million. 


Centennial seeks turnaround 


Centennial Technologies, Inc., a Billerica, Mass.-based 
maker of memory cards, hired a turnaround specialist 
last week to help it recover from its financial woes. CEO 
Emanuel Pinez was fired after the board of directors un- 
covered questionabie accounting records. Tire Federal 
Bureau of Investigation later arrested Pinez on charges 
of insider trading and manipulating financial records. 
Centennial stock plunged and may be yanked off the 
New York Stock Exchange. Centennial is expected to re- 
state its results for fiscal 1996 and half of 1997. 


Losses mount at SSA 


System Software Associates, Inc., a Chicago-based 
client/server software vendor, posted a net loss of $4.4 
million in its first quarter ended Jan. 31, compared with 
a loss of $400,000 in the same quarter the previous 
year. Company officials bl d the loss on a $3 million 
hike in research and development and other increases 
in spending. Revenue was $92.2 million, up 20.4% 
from $76.6 million a year earlier. 








Open Market buys Folio 


Open Market, Inc. in Cambridge, Mass., last week said 
it plans to buy Folio Corp. for $45 million in equity and 
cash. Folio makes electronic information-publishing 
software. Open Market makes software to govern 
transactions on the Internet, such as sales, checking 
documents in to and out of databases and controlling 
log-ins to secure World Wide Web sites. Folic is owned 
by Reed Elsevier PLC in London. 


Lotus to ship SmartSuite 97 


Lotus Development Corp. is expected this week to ship 
an updated version of its productivity suite. SmartSuite 
97 for Windows 95 and Windows NT 4.0 features new 
tools for collaboration, enhanced Internet facilities and, 
finally, a 32-bit version of Lotus’ 1-2-3 spreadsheet appli- 
cation. The suite will ship with Microsoft's Internet Ex- 
plorer and Netscape Communications Corp.’s Naviga- 
tor. The price will be $399. 


SHORT TAKES German software giant SAP AG said 
last week it is integrating its R/3 application package 
with design, procurement and engineering software 
from Aspect Development, Inc. in Mountain View, Calif. 
... Digital Equipment Corp. last week announced it is 
setting up an independent company called Tracepoint 
Technology, Inc. to produce software development 
tools for Windows 95 and Windows NT operating 
systems. 
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DISASTER RECOVERY 


Cheyenne rides to Windows NT's rescue 


By Patrick Dryden 


THE CHEYENNE DIVISION of Comput- 
er Associates International, Inc. last 
week struck an alliance with Microsoft 
Corp. to provide the first disaster recov- 


ery disk and directory manager for the 
Windows NT operating system. 

Now, managers of Windows NT sys- 
tems can get a free “rescue disk” to help 
them reduce the steps required to restore 
a failed server or workstation. : 


“Bootable rescue disks” aren’t new. 
But this one is significant because it 
should become “the normal way to recov- 
er NT systems in the future,” and it links 
with an enterprise manager, said Michael 
Peterson, president of Strategic Research 
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Corp. in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Users also can look forward to a man- 
agement tool that promises to ease daily 
administration tasks for organizations 
that implement the Active Directory in 
Windows NT 5.0, which is due in the sec- 
ond half of this year. 

CA officials said they will link both 
products to their Unicenter systems 
management suite so central managers 
can extend their reach across an enter- 
prise to maintain remote Windows NT 
systems and users. 


BIG HELP 

“This is the first NT recovery disk I’ve 
seen, and I want it so I can quickly re- 
store backup tapes for 50 servers in my 
area,” said beta tester Alan Young, a prin- 
cipal network engineer at Science Appli- 
cations International Corp. in San Diego. 
The consulting service was contracted by 
a federal agency. 

Cheyenne Disaster Recovery for Win- 
dows NT is a disk set that stores essential 
hardware and operating system configu- 
ration information and provides “wiz- 
ard” programs to automate all the steps 
required for basic recovery. 


This year Windows NT will take over 
as the most popular corporate 
desktop operating system, 
according to a survey of 250 
client/server implementers by 
Business Research Group in 
Newton, Mass. 


Then a server technician or a station 
user can restore applications and data 
from backup tapes — those created by 
Cheyenne’s ARCserve or those created 
by any vendor’s software that writes to 
the Microsoft Tape Format (MTF). 

However, the tool is limited for other 
products, Young cautioned. ARCserve 
automatically restores user rights to NT 
File System volumes, but recovery from 
MTF products requires manual steps, he 
said. 

This recovery software is free through 
April 1; after that it will cost $395. 

CA’s Unicenter also will let central op- 
erators manage directory structures for 
Windows NT and Novell, Inc. NetWare 
networks through upcoming versions of 
the DS Standard tool. The Cheyenne divi- 
sion, located in Lake Success, N.Y., re- 
cently took over this technology by ac- 
quiring Preferred Systems, Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn. 

DS Standard lets managers manipu- 
late the structure and user privileges of 
Novell Directory Services in NetWare 4.x 
off-line, so they can automate changes 
and implement them quickly. 

For example, at Northeast Utilities, DS 
Standard helped managers model their 
directory structure when they first mi- 
grated to NetWare 4.0 to make sure it 
worked right, said Brice Burtch, a senior 
networking administrator at the utility in 
Berlin, Conn. 

“Now we use it to work off-line and 
make changes in an hour that would take 
a week to implement for 3,300 users,” 
Burtch said. 
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Newbridge lays out path for UB users 


> Vendor plans better routing, loses Cisco deal 


By Bob Wallace 


FRESH FROM its acquisition of 
UB Networks, Inc., Newbridge 
Networks, Inc. next month will 
detail plans to offer users greatly 
expanded network management 
coverage and advanced routing 
features. 

But the hordes 
of new Newbridge 
users will lose 
something in return: Cisco Sys- 
tems, Inc., which users and ana- 
lysts say now views Newbridge 
as a competitive threat, is can- 
celing a key resale deal with UB, 
Computerworld has learned. Cis- 
co officials didn’t comment. 

Newbridge plans to extend 
UB’s popular NetDirector World 
Wide Web-based network man- 
agement tool to cover UB’s low- 
end stackable hubs as well as 
most, if not all, Newbridge net- 
working products. 

Herndon, Va.-based New- 
bridge also plans to soup up the 
performance of UB’s high-end 
GeoLAN 500 hub by gradually 
adding routing functionality to 
the box, thus making it a Layer 3 
switch. 

“Extending NetDirector to 
lower-level UB hubs and New- 


——MVENDOR _ 
—SIRATEGIES 


bridge devices is important be- 
cause it means we only need 
one network management sys- 
tem to handle both product 
lines,” said Virgil Palmer, man- 
ager of telecommunications re- 
search and engineering at Air 
Products and Chemicals, Inc. in 
Allentown, Pa., a longtime UB 
customer. 

“That saves us a 
great deal in terms 
of buying another package as 
well as in labor and training. 
Our technicians don’t have to 
learn a second system,” Palmer 
said. 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 

UB users said they welcomed 
Newbridge’s plan to add Layer 3 
switching functionality to the 
GeoLAN 500. 

“We're quite pleased and 
well-served by our router infra- 
structure today, but it’s impor- 
tant to know that Newbridge has 
that intention when it comes to 
planning the future of our net- 
work,” said Richard Wells, di- 
rector at Geisinger Health Sys- 
tem in Danville, Pa., an operator 
of two hospitals and 70 medical 
clinics statewide. 

Other UB users agreed. 


“Layer 3 switching is where 
the LAN switching industry — 
and users — are headed,” said 
Tom Shoop, director of systems 
engineering at Western Union 
Corp. in Paramus, N.J. “This is 
a very pleasing and positive ap- 
proach for Newbridge.” 


CISCO CONCERN 

But UB users expressed concern 
about Cisco’s decision to stop 
UB from reselling products that 
use its Internetwork Operating 
Software (IOS) router code. 

Router market leader Cisco 
made the move because it views 
Newbridge as a rival following 
its UB purchase. 

The decision came just sever- 
al months after Cisco stopped li- 
censing IOS to Cabletron Sys- 
tems, Inc. 

Because of a Cisco decision, 
UB won't be able to resell prod- 
ucts that use IOS, such as plug- 
in hub modules and stand-alone 
routers. 

UB users can choose to buy 
from Cisco or migrate to New- 
bridge’s routing system. 

“It’s not pleasant for us, but 
we're really not left totally out in 
the cold,” Wells said. 

“What this means is that now 
I'll have to deal with two ven- 
dors instead of one for my inter- 
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networking needs, which is 
more difficult,” he said. 

Cisco’s decision raises ques- 
tions about its longtime efforts 
to establish IOS as the de facto 
router software standard. 

“Cisco is really painting IOS 
into a corner by yanking li- 
censes from the vendors left 
that use it substantially,” said 
John Morency, a principal at The 
Registry, Inc., a consulting and 
research firm in Newton, Mass. 

“It’s not a de facto standard,” 
Morency said. 





OPERATING SYSTEMS 


Motorola snubs NT, picks BeOS for its Mac clones 


By Lisa Picarille 


JUST TWO MONTHS after decid- 
ing not to bundle Windows NT 
on its PowerPC-based systems, 
Motorola Computer Group last 
week said it will instead ship its 
line of Macintosh-compatible 
systems with Be, Inc.’s BeOS. 

During the past year, industry 
watchers predicted that NT run- 
ning on the PowerPC could save 
of the PowerPC platform, which 
is facing an uphill battle against 
machines that use chips from 
Intel Corp. 

Flying in the face of conven- 
tional wisdom, Motorola said it 
is betting on an alternative to 
NT on the PowerPC. 

Motorola, which last week 
demonstrated the BeOS operat- 
ing system running on its Star- 
Max systems at Macworld Expo 
in Japan, will continue to pre- 
load its systems with the Mac 
OS. 

But the company also plans to 
ship the BeOS with all StarMax 


3000 and 4000 systems. 

The BeOS will be shipped as a 
separate CD-ROM, which will 
give users an alternative operat- 
ing system, according to Moto- 
rola officials. 


“With the BeOS running on more 
clones, | would be very much 
interested in looking at [them]"’ 


- David Champney, 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 


Together with IBM, Motorola 
earlier announced it would stop 
developing new PowerPC ma- 
chines that use Microsoft 
Corp.’s rival NT operating sys- 
tem. In turn, Microsoft said it 
will drop development of NT for 
the PowerPC chip. 

While the vendors play tit for 
tat, Motorola’s embrace of Be 
has some Macintosh 
pleased. 


users 


One user at an almost all- 
Macintosh siie said the more 
choices the better. 

He said having the BeOS 
available on Macintosh clones 
gives him another reason to 
more carefully consid- 
er purchasing one. 

“The Mac OS is old 
and needs replacing,” 
said David Champney, 
computer systems 
manager at the Balti- 
more Symphony Or- 
chestra, which has 
more than 65 Apple 
Computer, Inc. Macin- 
toshes. 

“With the BeOS running on 
more clones, I would be very 
much interested in looking at 
the clones but would have to 
consider compatibility for exist- 
ing software applications, be- 
cause we are heavily invested in 
some [of them],” Champney 
said. 

Charlie Wolf, an analyst at CS 
First Boston Corp., a market re- 


search firm in New York, called 
the bundling deal with Motorola 
a coup for Be. 

But Wolf said until there is 
more software running on the 
BeOS, the impact on users will 
be minimal. 

Several major software devel- 
opers, including Adobe Sys- 
tems, Inc. and Macromedia, 
Inc., have announced plans to 
develop BeOS versions of their 
popular applications. 

To address those and other 
concerns, Be last month an- 
nounced it would halt develop- 
ment on its proprietary BeBox 
hardware to wholly concentrate 
on its BeOS. 

Be in November announced a 
deal with Power Computing 
Corp. to bundle the BeOS on all 
its Macintosh clones. 

Power Computing has an ex- 
clusive bundling deal for the Be- 
OS through the end of the first 
quarter. 

After that, Motorola will begin 
bundling the BeOS. 


More layoffs 
imminent at 
austere Apple 


By Lisa Picarille 


ANOTHER TOP executive re- 
signed from Apple Computer, 
Inc. as the company last week 
steeled itself for March layoffs 
that analysts and insiders said 
could cut Apple’s workforce by 
as much as 30% to 40%. 

Apple officials declined to 
comment on the scope of lay- 
offs, noting that they were evalu- 
ating all positions and that lay- 
offs should be announced next 
month. 

The company has 13,398 em- 
ployees. Apple laid off more 
than 1,800 people last year. 

“Are cuts of more than 30% 
adequate? Yes, but only assum- 
ing that Apple can stabilize reve- 
nues,” said Charlie Wolf, an an- 
alyst at CS First Boston Corp. in 
New York. 

“Apple is back on the hard- 
ware side with a slew of product 
announcements, but they have 
to convince peo- 
ple to buy Macs 
and that the via- 
bility of the com- 
pany and the 
platform are no 
longer issues,” 
Wolf said. 

David Wu, an 
analyst at The Chicago Corp., 
another investment banking 
firm in New York, agreed. ‘They 
need to get back customer confi- 
dence. The rest is just bullshit,” 
he said. 


than $800 


1996. 


KEEP CUTTING 

The layoffs are a key component 
of Apple’s plan to cut operating 
expenses by 20% to reach a 
break-even point of $8 billion, 
down from previous break-even 
projections of $9 billion. Ap- 
ple’s 1995 revenue was more 
than $11 billion. 

But several financial analysts 
said the break-even point should 
be even lower. “I think they're 
shooting for $7 billion to $7.5 
billion. That’s a more realistic 
number,” Wu said. 

In the latest in a string of 
departures, Marco Landi last 
week announced he is leaving 
Apple. Landi was appointed as 
vice president of worldwide 
sales in the latest reshuffling. 

Sources close to Apple said 
Landi was unhappy about his 
new responsibilities, which 
were perceived by many as a de- 
motion from his previous duties 
as chief operating officer. 





Apple lost more 


million in fiscal 
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Benefits of global telecom reform 
are still a long distance away 


By Kim Girard 


GLOBAL _ telecommunications 
competition will change inter- 
national networking forever, but 
telecommunications managers 
shouldn't expect to reap the 
benefits of better service and 
lower bills for at least several 
years, analysts said. 

A year after the U.S. enacted 
landmark legislation that opens 
local and long-distance markets 
to competition, 68 countries 
that represent 90% of the $600 
billion worldwide telecommuni- 
cations market have agreed to 
open their markets as well, end- 
ing state-owned telephone mo- 
nopolies by 2000. 

Lifting restrictions overseas 
should drive down prices and 
enhance value-added services — 
such as three-way conferencing 
that many users abroad current- 


ly can’t use, said Ronald West, 
president of the Communica- 
tions Managers Association, a 
user group in Morristown, N.]. 

In fact, telecommunications 
analysts predicted open global 
competition could eventually re- 
duce long-distance costs by as 
much as 80%. 


BIG IMPACT 

“T think [the agreement] will im- 
pact us quite a bit,” said David 
Havu, telecommunications co- 
ordinator at Cole-Haan Corp. in 
Yarmouth, Maine. Havu said the 
shoe manufacturer has held off 
on building an international 
network because of the cost. He 
said the company now spends 
$12 to $15 on a 10-minute call to 
India and $2,000 to $3,000 
each month to send faxes to 
overseas offices. He said he 
hopes those costs will plummet. 


But West said the reforms 
aren't going to come about 
overnight. 

“If we thought it was difficult 
to get the domestic carriers to 
work together, it’s going to be 10 
times more difficult to get coun- 
tries and companies with differ- 
ent laws and cultures to work to- 
gether,” said Jeffrey Kagan, 
president of Kagan Telecom As- 
sociates in Atlanta. 

The pact will particularly ben- 
efit those that transact business 
in Asia and Latin America, 
where infrastructure lags, data 
services can be difficult to find 
and telephone lines are some- 
times viewed as luxuries rather 
than necessities. Services such 
as frame relay are often un- 
available, which forces network 
managers to rely on the ubi- 
quitous — but slower — X.25 
packet-switching technology. 


HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 


What to expect from the global telecomunications 
market over the next five years: 


I Better-managed end-to-end network services 





—l Less expensive international calls and data services 





il More providers to choose from 





Bl More services in Asia, Latin America and other 


underdeveloped areas 


James Harris, telecommuni- 
cations director at Warner- 
Lambert Co. in Morris Plains, 
N.J., said any opportunity online 
providers have to expand will 
help save money. Harris said 
the pharmaceutical firm finds 
it particularly difficult to do 
business in Thailand, Pakistan 
and India. 


NODELESS 
“Because of regulations, it’s 
hard for CompuServe [Corp.], 
Infonet Services Corp. and other 
companies to install nodes in 
these countries. So our affiliates 
dial in [to our network], and the 
cost is very high,” Harris said. 
Dan Taylor, a senior analyst at 
Aberdeen Group, Inc. in Bos- 


ton, said he expects many small- 
er and more-nimble network 
providers and carriers to go in- 
ternational, which would create 
competition that will lower pric- 
es and create better service 
guarantees. 

For network managers, those 
small companies — though not 
necessarily as reliable — will 
create alternatives to giants such 
as AT&T Corp., MCI Communi- 
cations Corp. and Sprint Corp., 
which are all saddled with lega- 
cy systems that can slow down 
ordering and provisioning of 
services, Taylor said. 

“Tell [the major carriers that] 
another telco can provision a Tr 
in 10 minutes, and that’s what 
they'll sweat about,” he said. 





+ E-mail recipients get URLs of large, complex files 


Web used to distribute documents 


By Mitch Wagner 


TUMBLEWEED SOFTWARE Corp. 
next month plans to unveil 
software that exploits Internet 
E-mail and the World Wide Web 
for reliable distribution of big 
documents. 

The Posta software is used for 
sending large, complex docu- 
ments that are now sent by fax, 
overnight delivery, mail or cou- 
rier, said Jeff Smith, CEO of 
Tumbleweed in Redwood City, 
Calif. Examples include high- 
priced industry newsletters and 
legal documents. 

Ordinary electronic mail is 
often impractical for sending 
those documents, be- 
cause the electronic 


when each person looked at it. 

One alternative to Posta 
would be to post the document 
to the Web manually and send 
E-mail notification. But Posta 
software automates both chores, 
Smith said. 

Posta is pretty handy, said 
beta user Chris Cheney, a prod- 
uct manager at Merrill Corp., a 
legal and financial printer in St. 
Paul, Minn. The company plans 
to use Posta to distribute elec- 
tronic copies of documents to its 
clients for proofreading prior to 
final printing. 

The documents are currently 
sent by mail, overnight delivery 
or courier on diskettes — and 
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the files often span multiple 
diskettes. 

“This would give us another 
option to offer our clients and 
shorten proofreading cycles,” 
Cheney said. 

James Loadholt, an Internet 
services specialist at Bowne 
Business Communications in 
Secaucus, N.J., is testing Posta 
for similar purposes. He said 
the product could save his com- 
pany and its clients considerable 
time and money, but he also 
pointed out some limitations 
that chafe. 

The Web addresses Posta 
uses are long and unwieldy 
and contain many characters 
that appear random 
to human eyes, Load- 





formatting commands 
make file sizes very 
large, and data trans- 
missions are often 
slow. 

Using Pesta, the re- 
cipient gets an E-mail 
message that contains 
a uniform resource lo- 
cator (URL) pointing 
to the document being 
distributed. If there are 
multiple _ recipients, 
each one gets a differ- 
ent URL to retrieve the 
documert, which lets 
the Posta server track 





a 
Posta software automatically c 
ments to Hypertext Markup Language, Adobe's 
Acrobat or Tumbleweed's Envoy format 
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es is by E-mail, be- 
cause they are too 
cumbersome to type 
in manually. 

The software will 
go into a free public 
beta release on March 
to and become gener- 
ally available in April. 
Posta will cost $189 
per user. Each user 
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can send documents 
to an unlimited num- 
ber of recipients. 


Sun tweaks Java, but 
faster version in works 


By Sharon Gaudin 


SUN MICROSYSTEMS, Inc. is 
offering a minor bvost to its Java 
Development Kit now, but it 
promises significant speed in- 
creases in the near future. 

Sun released Version 1.1 of its 
Java Development Kit last week, 
tweaking its Abstract Window 
Toolkit and adding international 
language support and the ability 
to create JavaBeans — reusable, 
cross-platform chunks of soft- 
ware that fit Sun’s Java-based 
architecture. 

Users and analysts called the 
release an incremental update 
that provides some fixes and en- 
hancements but doesn’t offer a 
significant jump in_ perfor- 
mance. Sun promised that tech- 
nology from its purchase last 
week of LongView Technologies 
LLC, also known as Animorphic 
Systems, will translate into sig- 
nificant increases in Java speed. 

Animorphic, in Palo Alto, 
Calif., a seven-person operation 
without a commercial product, 
specialized in interpreted lan- 
guage performance. 

Sun officials didn’t say how 
the company would use Ani- 
morphic’s technology, but they 
said it would add it to the Java 


Development Kit and JavaBeans 
to boost Java’s speed. Details 
are expected at Sun’s JavaOne 
conference in April. 

“Obviously, the speedier the 
Java programs execute, the bet- 
ter it will be,” said Stephen 
Blaha, president of Bali Soft- 
ware Ltd., a development firm in 
Derry, N.H. “They keep promis- 
ing us that Java will get faster 
and faster, reaching the perfor- 
mance characteristics of C++ or 
C. If it does. you’d see massive 
amounts of programming done 
in Java, because it’s much easier 
to use.” 

Blaha said Sun made some 
much-needed improvements in 
the latest release of its Java De- 
velopment Kit. He said the addi- 
tion of pop-up menus, support 
for animation and multimedia 
functions, and the addition of 
global language support will 
make developers’ jobs easier. 

But he said the Abstract Win- 
dow Toolkit, a set of onscreen 
java components that include 
buttons, menus and text areas 
for user interfaces in applica- 
tions, still has several bugs. 


Sh development soft- 
ware may help Java crack 
the enterprise. Page 55 
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CON) 


an estimated $145 billion last 
year, companies can no longer 
afford not to heed project man- 
agement’s demands. 

“Companies do seem to be 
learning their lesson,” said Jim 
Johnson, chairman of The Stan- 
dish Group in Dennis, Mass., 
which conducted the survey on 
project failures. ““They’re begin- 
ning to see that experienced pro- 
ject managers produce better 
projects.” 

“They're also talking about 
how and why projects fail, 
which used to be a real taboo 
subject,” Johnson added. 

NCR Corp. is a prime exam- 
ple. Among other things, the 
company has set up a formal ca- 
reer path for IS project manag- 
ers, who also are encouraged to 
earn a graduate degree and cer- 
tification in the discipline, ac- 
cording to Mela Walker, an 
Houston-based engagement 
manager at NCR. 


IS OVERKILL 


of software 
functions are 
never used 


19% ) are rarely used 
Gp are sometimes used 
€D are often used 
> are always used 


Base: 360 Fortune 100 companies 


Source: The Standish Group International, inc., Dennis, 


The company has adopted a 
standard set of project manage- 
ment techniques for IS manag- 
ers to follow. 

Georgia-Pacific Corp. in At- 
lanta and Norcal Waste Manage- 
ment Systems, Inc. in San Fran- 
cisco have also standardized 
project management practices. 
Both companies train IS staffers 
in the techniques. 

A third trend is the establish- 
ment of central project manage- 
ment offices that closely scruti- 
nize requests for changes as a 
way to guard against overruns. 

All three trends contrast 
sharply with the traditional seat- 
of-the-pants approach to IS proj- 
ect management, managers 
said. “In IS, most project man- 
agers are programmer/analysts 
or business analysts who have 
had no formal education in proj- 
ect management. But we plop 
on top of them the responsibil- 
ity to manage projects,” said Bill 
Durbin, information technology 
director at Norcal. 


Project management 


What many of those analysts 
lack, he said, are the communi- 
cations and people skills needed 
for key tasks such as eliciting ex- 
act systems requirements from 
users. 

“Soft skills are talked about 
the least, but they’re probably 
the most important,” he said. 


LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 
Jennifer Havens, a former proj- 
ect manager at Farmland Indus- 
tries, Inc. in Kansas City, Mo., 
uses words such as “fortitude’’ 
and “courage” to describe the 
qualities a project manager 
needs. 

To keep a 15-month, $7 mil- 
lion integrated supply-chain 
project on track, Havens began 
by setting the project deadline. 

“May 1 was the drop-dead 
date, and everything else was 
backed into it,” Havens said. 
“Users would come to us and 
say they wanted something, and 
we'd ask them what they wanted 
to give up to get it. Sticking to 
the date is how we managed 
scope creep.” 

Bruce Woodland used a simi- 
lar technique last year to com- 
plete a $10 million electronic- 
commerce project on time and 
under budget at PanEnergy 
Corp. in Houston. 

“Whenever someone wanted 
to add or change something, 
we'd tell them how long it would 
take and then ask them how 
they wanted to deal with it,” he 
recalled. 

“The first few times, the users 
almost took us out behind the 
Dumpster and hanged us. But 
when we could match specific 
functionalities they wanted with 
the time and dollars they re- 
quired, we didn’t have a prob- 


Netscape beta will round 
out client/server package 


> Messaging Server to 
fill out SuiteSpot suite 


By Justin Hibbard 
THIS WEEK, Netscape Commu- 
nications Corp. will release beta 
versions of its client and server 
software that complete the pack- 
age the company has aimed at 
the enterprise market. 

The Mountain View, Caiif., 
company will release 
a beta version of its 
Messaging Server 3.0 
mail server and a sec- 
ond beta of its Com- 
municator client for 
Windows NT, Win- 
dows 95, Windows 
3.1, Macintosh and 
Unix. 


COMPLETE SUITE 

Messaging Server is 
the last of the nine 
servers in Netscape’s 
SuiteSpot 3.0 to be re- 
leased since the com- 
pany announced the 
suite last October. 

A final version of the entire 
suite is scheduled to ship by the 
end of this quarter and will cost 
$4.995. 

Stand-alone versions of Mes- 
saging Server 3.0 will cost $995. 

The product includes support 
for the Lightweight Directory 
Access Protocol (LDAP) and for 
extensions to the Simple Mail 
Transport Protocol (SMTP) that 
let receipts and error messages 
be returned to the sender. 

The second Communicator 


beta adds several features that 
were previously announced but 
weren't implemented in the first 
release. 

These include calendaring, 
support for Cascading Style 
Sheets and JavaScript Style 
Sheets and automatic adminis- 
tration features that let informa- 
tion systems professionals cen- 
trally configure and update 
Communicator clients through- 
out an organization. 


Netscape Messaging Server 3.0 supports LDAP 
and SMTP delivery notifications 


The new releases round out 
Netscape’s bid for the corporate 
groupware and messaging 
markets. 

Among the companies that 
have committed to Netscape’s 
new products is US West, Inc. 

“One of the reasons we 
picked the Netscape products, in 
addition to cost, was the Inter- 
net standards [used in the prod- 
ucts], so that we can be flexible 
and adjust as the market chang- 
es,” said Becky McDonald, man- 


ager of messaging and World 
Wide Web infrastructure at US 
West in Boulder, Colo. 

Netscape has repeatedly 
pledged that its products will ad- 
here to open standards so that 
customers can easily replace or 
integrate Netscape products 
with those of other vendors. 


STANDARDS iSSUES 

But Netscape also has repeatedly 
released products with features 
that are still under 
consideration by stan- 
dards bodies or are ex- 
tensions to existing 
standards. 

“How do you differ- 
entiate in a world of 
standards?” asked 
Joyce Graff, an analyst 
at Gartner Group, Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn. 

“The new euphe- 
mism for proprietary 
is extensions,” Graff 
said. 

She said it is unclear 
whether some of the 
features in Messaging 
Server 3.0, such as 
support for LDAP and support 
for X.509 digital certificates. are 
truly standards. 

The features have been rati- 
fied by standards bodies but ar 
en’t yet widely supported by oth- 
er products on the market. 

But Netscape’s Directory 
Server supports LDAP, and 
its Certificate Server issues 
X.509 digital certificates, which 
makes those products optimal 
for use with Netscape Messag- 
ing Server 3.0. 








MTl's Gladiator enters high-end ring 


> Open system offers flexible RAID support, simultaneous server access 


By Tim Ouellette 


THIS WEEK, MT! Technology 
Corp. will announce a high-end 
open storage system targeted at 
data centers that run heavy data 
loads on Unix and Windows NT 
systems. 

Called Gladiator 3100, the 
system offers flexible RAID sup- 
port and host access and is ex- 
pected to help users maintain 
high system performance levels. 

For example, Cable Systems 
International (CSI), a copper 


wire manufacturer in Phoenix, 
chose Gladiator to maintain up- 
time and performance as its 
storage requirements increased, 
according to Rob Bartlett, a net- 
work administrator. 


CAPABILITIES 
CSI installed six Gladiator sys- 
tems to maintain the 98.5% 
uptime required by an around- 
the-clock manufacturing and 
computing operation. 

Gladiator 3100 features in- 
clude the following: 


=Multiple, simultaneous RAID 
Levels 0, rand 5. 
® The ability to have four differ- 
ent host servers access each ar- 
ray module simultaneously. 
The ability to add RAID con- 
trollers when capacity increases 
to keep performance at high 
speeds. The RAID controllers 
include write-gathering cache, 
which reduces the number of 
storage I/Os that would normal- 
ly bog down a system. 

Analysts said the offering 
from Anaheim, Calif.-based 


MTI will provide some competi- 
tion — especially on price — for 
EMC Corp. in Hopkinton, 
Mass., the leader in the open 
systems storage market. 

For example, a  291G- 
byte Gladiator system costs 
$298,000. That is less than a 
comparable EMC system, but 
the Gladiator lacks some ser- 
vices and software that EMC 
provides. 

Thomas B. Lahive, an analyst 
at International Data Corp., said 
EMC and MTI are the growth 
leaders in this market, which hit 
$1.7 billion in sales last year. As 
a smaller firm, MTI must move 
more of its business to open sys- 
tems and keep costs down to 
stay competitive, he added. 
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Health care groups struggle with the Web 


> Internet could cut costs, but privacy issues concern doctors 


By Thomas Hoffman 


San DiEGOo 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS managers in 
health care are having a tough time treat- 
ing “the killer app.” 

The World Wide Web offers com- 
panies a way to cut costs, but security and 
other obstacles make it hard for IS man- 
agers to take full advantage. 

Many are reluctant to make sensitive 
patient data available over the Internet — 
or even over a more closed corporate in- 
tranet — for fear of breaching patient 
confidentiality. 


L. Allen Dobson (left) uses a thin- 
client, pen-based tablet to access 
patient records 


For example, a physical therapy unit of 
Mercy Health Services, an alliance of 
more than 20 hospitals in Michigan and 
Iowa, had planned to post unencrypted 
patient data on the Internet. But one of 
the company’s IS managers caught wind 
of the plan and warned senior manage- 
ment about the liability risks. 

“I’m scared to death” about existing 
Internet security, said Mary F. Christner, 
a senior planning consultant at the com- 
pany’s Mercy Information Systems unit 
in Farmington, Mich. She was one of 
nearly 15,000 attendees at last week’s 
Healthcare Information and Manage- 
ment Systems Society’s annual confer- 
ence held here. 


CONSOLIDATION CRUNCH 

Health care mergers have reached a fever 
pitch, and browser-based technology 
offers these new partners a chance to link 
legacy applications quickly via browser- 
based technologies such as Lotus Devel- 
opment Corp.’s Domino, said Peter H. 
Gretz, vice president of American Man- 
agement Systems’ health care group in 
Fairfax, Va. 

The problem is that the health care in- 
dustry’s use of information technology is 
Io to 15 years behind the banking and 
manufacturing sectors. As such, most 
health care groups lack the wide-area net- 
works and Internet architectures neces- 
sary to support this kind of integration, 
said Douglas M. Williams Jr., a partner at 
Arthur Andersen & Co. in Dallas. 

Cabarrus Family Medicine in Concord, 
N.C., a practice that has 26,000 patients 
across four clinics, recognized the need 


to play catch-up. Until recently, Cabarrus 
doctors spent up to 40% of their time 
sifting through paper-based patient 
records to meet health maintenance or- 
ganization requirements, said L. Allen 


Dobson, director of Cabarrus. 

To free up more time for patients, Ca- 
barrus in November began to install a 
$250,000 intranet-enabled computer- 
ized patient record system using soft- 
ware from HealthPoint G. P. in Durham, 
N.C. 


It was supposed to 


be the launeh of a 


February 24,1997 Computerworid 


When the system is completely rolled 
out in July, 20 physicians and 24 resi- 
dents will be able to access patient 
records across the intranet using stan- 
dard browser technologies. 

The system is also cost-effective. 

Cabarrus’ choice of thin-client, pen- 
based tablets from Epson America, Inc. 
was 35% to 40% cheaper than installing 
full-blown PCs or workstations to man- 
age patient data, Dobson said. 
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Software funnels voice, fax, E-mail to one mailbox 


> ‘Unified messaging’ promises convenience, cost savings 


By Barb Cole 


OCTEL COMMUNICATIONS Corp. last 
week announced software that delivers 
voice mail, faxes and E-mail to one mail- 
box. Users can retrieve their various mes- 


sages by using a PC or telephone. 

“Unified messaging” promises more 
convenience for end users and lower 
costs for corporate network managers, 
but it could clog servers with a flood of 
voice mail. 


Milpitas, Calif.-based Octel’s Unified 
Messenger works with Microsoft Corp.’s 
Exchange messaging server and PC voice 
cards to answer calls, record and com- 
press messages and hand them off to an 
Exchange mailbox or a worker’s phone. 

“T would really like to get all my mes- 
sages in one place,” said Ethan Winkley, 





Technology. It’s moving fast. And our schools are falling behind. Why? 


Exchange administrator at Phelps Dodge 
Tyrone, Inc., a Phoenix-based copper 
mining company that is moving 7,000 
users to Exchange. “I prefer E-mail and 
don’t really want to bother with retriev- 
ing voice mail by phone,” he said. 

Unified messaging is also expected to 
lower administration costs by allowing 
companies to maintain one directory for 
electronic mail and phone extensions 
within Exchange. 

Octel’s offering sends voice-mail mes- 
sages over the corporate wide-area net- 
work, thus eliminating long-distance 
phone charges. 

“I’m sure there'll be cost savings be- 
cause we'll only have one directory to 
manage, and we're leveraging existing 
[Exchange] servers,” said Bob Jaglowski, 
senior MIS manager at Harris Semicon- 
ductor, a division of Harris Corp. in Mel- 
bourne, Fla. The company is piloting the 
Unified Messenger software as part of its 
Exchange deployment. 

Jaglowski said the main business rea- 
son for adopting the technology is that it 
will let Harris workers worldwide check 
their E-mail after hours by dialing in 
from their home phones. 


UNIFIED MESSENGER 


Benefits: 
 One-point access for E-mail 
and Exchange 





i Stores messages in Exchange 


server 





& Shares a directory of users 
with Exchange 


Drawbacks: 
if Limited to Windows NT and 
Exchange 





i Gateway required to work 
with other voice-mail systems 


Octel’s principal competitor in the uni- 
fied messaging market is Lucent Tech- 
nologies, Inc. in Murray Hill, N.J. Lucent 
last week announced it is shipping Intui- 
ty Message Manager 4,1, an upgrade of 
its unified messaging software that adds 
support for several new languages and 
iets mobile users access messages from a 
laptop computer. The Intuity offering, 
which has been shipping for more than a 
year, works with Lotus Development 
Corp. Domino messaging servers 


Octel’s offering is unique, however, 
because it stores voice mail within the 
Exchange message store, said Paul 
Stockford, an analyst at In-Stat, a market 
research firm in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Octel’s approach appeals to users ad- 
ministratively but has drawbacks. Ex- 
change servers hold a maximum of 16G 
bytes of messages per server, and that 
could fill up fast with the addition of 
voice mail. Voice messages consume 
about 4K bytes for each second of audio. 

Unified Messenger for Exchange will 
ship in May. It costs about $200 per user. 


Lack of funds. Lack of resources. Lack of expertise. That’s where your 
company comes in. By supporting Tech Corps. A grassroots effort to 
Ld enhance teaching and learning through technology. 


And give students the advantage they need to 
get ahead in the game of life. Discover the rewards 
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(OD 508/620-7751 ¢ http://www.ustc.org 
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Introducing Starfire. The world’s first enterprise server that can 
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Stuff about Starfire that might bore CEOs, 
but IS folks will find exceedingly fascinating. 


e 64 UltraSPARC™ processors 
© 20 TB of storage 

© Dynamic configuration 
System partitioning 

© Hot-swap components 


© 20,000 simultaneous users 


storage systems and enterprise backup solutions, you get twice the capacity and performance of any competitor 
Finally. Now yeu can deploy off-the-shelf applications (like Oracle, Baan, SAP and over 12,000 Solaris™ applications) 
for large-scale enterprise implementations. And solve your da eds more quickly and reliably. Plus, you can rest 
easy because Starfire, as well as our whole family of enterprise products, is backed 
by comprehensive 7/24 assistance. For more information on how Starfire can help 


prevent data center meltdown, contact us at http://www.sun.com/datacenter/ or REF Sun 


call 1-800-786-0785, extension 495. THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER™ microsystems 
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Sunoco in Canada depends on the speed and scalability of AlphaServer systems to tailor 


refinery output DIGITAL AiphaServer systems. to fluctuating 
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market demand. High- at af company near you. reliability AlphaServer 
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Antivirus software gets shot in the arm 


> Symantec protection tool blocks access to documents that contain nonapproved macros 


By Sharon Machlis 


HACKERS ARE CREATING SO many 
macro viruses these days, it’s getting 
tough for screening software to keep up. 


So after years of touting “signature 
screening” as protection against mali- 
cious code, Symantec Corp. is raising the 
ante. The Cupertino, Calif., company by 
May 1 will ship software that lets infor- 


mation systems managers block access 
to files that contain any macro viruses 
that aren’t on a company’s approved mac- 
ro list. 

The Macro Virus Protection system 
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will prevent users from opening a docu- 
ment or spreadsheet that contains non- 
approved macros. 

This means users could be barred 
from opening documents that are elec- 
tronically mailed from their customers, 
even if they include benign viruses. 

“We are taking a conservative route,” 
said Alex Hoddox, product manager at 
the Symantec Antivirus Research Center 
in Cupertino. “Macro viruses are out of 
control at this point.” 


INTERNAL GREMLINS 

Macro viruses are embedded in docu- 
ments, spreadsheets and other files. 
Once accessed, they can create mischief 
such as changing document templates or 
replicating and using up systems re- 
sources. 

The Macro Virus Protection system 
was inspired partly by Merck & Co., Inc. 
in Whitehouse Station, N.J. 

The company’s Chief Information 
Officer Charles Popper sought to let in 
only approved macros instead of simply 
screening out known viruses. 

Such a system offers substantially 
more protection because it allows IS pro- 
fessionals to check each macro virus be- 
fore they allow it on the system, Popper 
said. “It’s something we find exciting,” 
he said. 

But the move strikes some users 
as overkill. 

“J don’t think we would go that 
far,” said Donald L. Phipps, a senior sys- 
tems analyst at a California manufactur- 
ing company. Phipps presented a 
paper at the International Virus 
Prevention Conference last month in 
Arlington, Va. 


GERMINATION PERIOD 

Haddox said the Symantec Antivirus Re- 
search Center can develop a virus 
cure within 24 hours. 

But the problem, he said, is to get sam- 
ples before users are infected. 

The first macro virus, Concept, was 
discovered in August 1995. A year later, 
there were 42 known macro viruses. This 
month, researchers had documented 
259, Haddox said. 

Symantec may develop software that 
allows access to files in nonapproved 
macros by disabling the macros, Haddox 
said. 

The initial Macro Virus Protection sys- 
tem will support Norton AntiVirus 2.0 
for Windows 95 and Windows NT. 
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Document 
On Demand 


The DocuTech Production Series 
delivers high-speed digital scanning 
and imaging, electronic “cut: and 
paste,” high. offset quality 
laser printing as Well'as eg. 
popular finishing options: = . 
The DocuPrint Publishing 
Series offers high-speed, metwork 
connected laser printers for PDL doc- 
uments including highlight color 





Xerox print-on-demand makes time zones 
= Virtually obsolete. You can customize 
ea documents for thousands of individuals. 

f Distribute and print them across continents. 
In color or black and white. From internal 
networks to the Internet. To see it all at 
work, come to DocuWorld, May 13 and 14, 
at a city in your part of the world. 


Open Document Services assures 
every customer that certified 
vendors are committed-to offering 


plug-and-play document Doct MENT 


solutions that-integrate 
readily with the technology COM PANY 
you're currently using.To learn 
more, just register for DecuWorld at 
our Web site: www.docuworld.com 
Or give us a call: 1-888-DecuWorld 
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UPSIDE THE HEAD > NOW WHAT? 


] 

NO MORE HYPE. No more jargon. No more paradigm shifts, okay? Everybody agrees the 
Web has the pctential to be a monumental economic force. But from a capitalist point of 
view, the Internet has had about as much impact as the two-dollar bill. Why? For one thing, 
security is lousy. For another, building interactive websites that are linked to corporate 
databases (which is to say, useful information) takes forever. For still another, keeping 


those websites updated with timely information costs a fortune. 


LOTUS DOMINO™ FIXES ALi THIS. Lotus Domino is web server software based on 
Lotus Notes® technology. It makes powerful, interactive websites easier to build. It lets 
people edit and manage the content on those websites using ordinary web browsers — which 
means the people who have the information people need can make it available simply by 


changing it themselves (this is the way the Web should work, but until now, it hasn’t). 


It not only lets you control who gets into your system but also what they can see, and what 
changes they can make. So you can let your customers see one thing, and your management 
another. You can let your finance department make changes to information your European 


sales offices can only see. 


This makes Domino a powerful tool for creating solutions that are customized to the needs 


of your business. To let employees, managers, contractors and suppliers all work 
HOU 


together over the Web. To help customers find the answers they need. To turn the 
Web from a digital warehouse for stale jokes and silly photographs into a tool that businesses 


can use to actually get things done. Log in. Find out. www.lotus.com/worktheweb 
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YEAR 2000 


(www.computerworld.com) 


Congress examines 


date-change 


By Robert L. Scheier 
WASHINGTON 


A CONGRESSIONAL committee 
today will review the federal gov- 
ernment’s progress in tackling 
its year 2000 problems, with 
many observers skeptical that 
federal agencies are doing 
enough to prevent disruption of 
vital government services. 

The Government Manage- 
ment, Information and Technol- 
ogy Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Reform Oversight 
Committee is scheduled to meet 
today to discuss the latest esti- 
mates submitted by federal 
agencies detailing how much 
time and money it will iake to 
solve their year 2000 problems. 

Earlier this month, federal in- 
formation systems officials who 
spoke at the Year 2000 Confer- 
ence & Expo here indicated that 
they hope to fix just enough 


progress 


critical systems to get by, with 
less-critical systems being left 
for later repair or even being 
scrapped. 

“I don’t think we're going to 
get it all done,” said Judith 
Draper, project director of year 
2000 work at the Social Security 
Administration. Speaking at the 
conference, she acknowledged 
that across the federal govern- 
ment, “testing is going to suffer. 
We'll have to end up tesiing un- 
til the last minute and then 
{push the fixed code] into pro- 
duction.” 

Much of the software used by 
federal agencies, like that em- 
ployed elsewhere, uses two-digit 
year fields. If those systems 
can’t tell the difference between 
the 2oth and aist centuries, ev- 
erything from Social Security 
checks to shipments of supplies 
to troops in wartime could be 
snarled. 


When some fedcral agencies expect to be year 2000-compliant 


Agency Date f 


December 1998 





March 1999 





July 1999 








Source: Office of Management snd Budget. Washington 


But most federal agencies 
don’t plan to have their systems 
fixed and back in production un- 
til late 1999, according to a re- 
port released earlier this month 
by the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB). That’s “cut- 
ting it too close” to tackle last- 
minute problems, said Rep. 
Tom Davis (R-Va.), who sits on 
two subcommittees that oversee 
year 2000 issues. 

Money will also be tight be- 
cause IS managers acknowledge 
that the $2.3 billion estimate for 
year 2000 work they gave to the 
OMB, and which President 


December 1999 


Clinton included in his budget 
proposal to Congress, will rise. 
Davis predicted the cust will at 
least double, adding that Con- 
gress is in no mood to allocate 
more money as it struggles to 
balance the budget. 


TOO LOW 

The Information Technology 
Association of America (ITAA) 
lauded the OMB for acknowl- 
edging the seriousness of the is- 
sue but called the cost estimates 
“incredibly low.” According io 
ITAA President Harris Miller, 
“Outside experts have estimated 


the government conversion 
costs at closer to $30 billion.” 

Faced with those challenges, 
federal IS chiefs are first trying 
to determine which systems 
must be fixed and which can be 
scrapped. “‘We’re seeing this as 
an opportunity to get rid of sys- 
tems we don’t need,” said Maj. 
Ronald Spear, the U.S. Army’s 
year 2000 project officer. 
Among the most critical, he 
said, are logistics and com- 
mand-and-control systems. 

At the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, corporate tax systems top 
the list, said Julia McCreary, 
technical adviser to the year 
2000 project. But she noted that 
such systems make up 55% of 
IRS software and more work is 
needed to zero in on specific 
crucial systems [CW, Feb. ro]. 

When speaking about the So- 
cial Security Administration, 
Draper was upbeat. She said the 
agency is “in very good shape” 
because it got started on its year 
2000 problems earlier than 
many government agencies. 
She said she is confident the 
agency can meet its November 
1999 deadline for having its sys- 
tems repaired, tested and back 
online. 





Washington to move services to cyberspace 


> Officials say IS investments will improve quality, save money 


By Sharon Machlis 
McLean, VA. 


SECURITY DETAILS still have to 
be worked out, but federal infor- 
mation systems executives have 
expressed suppoit for plans to 
push the delivery of many gov- 
ernment services — from food 
stamps to regulatory forms — 
into cyberspace by 2000. 

Vice President Al Gore un- 
veiled those plans — called the 
Access America report and pro- 
gram — as part of his “‘reinvent- 
ing government” initiative. 

“It’s a very good report. I am 
very optimistic,” said Mary 
Ellen Condon, director of infor- 
mation management and secu- 
rity at the U.S. Department of 
Justice. The plan does have 
some tight deadlines, but Con- 
don said, “If we're not chal- 


lenged, things don’t happen.” 

There are no new budget ap- 
propriations for Access Ameri- 
ca, but proponents argued it will 
ultimately save more money 
than it costs. 


[Vice President Gore's Access 
America] “‘is a very good report. | am 
very optimistic. If we're not 
challenged, things don't happen.” 


- Mary Ellen Condon, 
Justice Department 


Some federal agencies have 
poor records of getting value 
from IS investments. But it is 
possible to cut expenses with 


services — especially with the 
rise of Web browser technology, 
said Peter Freeman, dean of the 
College of Computing at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
in Atlanta. “I wouldn't reject 
such plans out of 
hand,” he said. 
The program, 
announced at the 
recent Virtual 
Government ’97 
conference here, 
includes the fol- 
lowing elements: 
aTesting online 
delivery of “com- 
monly requested 
services,” such 
as applying for loans or request- 
ing passports. 
=Testing a government services 
card to handle electronic funds 
transfers for tax refunds, food 


stamps, Medicaid, vehicle regis- 
trations and postal sales. 
=Building a World Wide Web 
site for businesses to check en- 
vironmental, safety and health 
regulations and fill out forms 
online. 
= Testing a Globai Criminal Jus- 
tice Information Network that 
would give police a suspect’s 
criminal record at his arrest. 
Privacy advocates said they 
worry about the interagency 


data sharing envisioned by the 
Clinton administration, despite 
the report’s assurances that pri- 
vacy will be safeguarded. 

“It’s a good thing for people 
to have easier access to govern- 
ment records and information. 
However, when you start creat- 
ing these new databases, you're 
asking for trouble,” said David 
Banisar, staff counsel at the 
Electronic Privacy Information 
Center in Washington. 


Six months after a new law required 23 federal agencies to appoint 
chief information officers, all but three of the positions have been 


filled, 


But some agencies have only interim ClOs, according to Bruce 
McConnell, chief of information policy and technology at the 
federal Office of Management and Budget (OMB). 

The roster is in continuous flux, but for now, the Education, 
Transportation and Defense Departments are still searching for 


CliOs, McConnell said. 


A major stumbling block to finding qualified candidates is mon- 
ey. While the $115,600 salary in the government pay structure can 


be boosted somewhat by recruitment and retention bonuses, “it’s 
still in the $130,000 to $140,000 range,” McConnell said. “The 
private sector pays three times as much.” 

Nevertheless, McConneil estimated that one-third to one-half of 
the agencies’ CiOs came from outside government. Some were 
looking for a new challenge or wanted to spend a few years in pub- 
lic service, he said. A few retired early from private-sector jobs. 

in other cases, talented midlevel IS executives in the private sec- 
tor were willing to take pay cuts to vastly increase their responsibil- 
ities. After a few years, their resumes will look much more impres- 
sive as they move back to industry, said John Koskinen, deputy 
director of management at the OMB. — Sharon Machlis 


online delivery of government 


ACCESS AMERICA SCHEDULE 


September 1997 December 1997 January 1998 

Bf Pilot test of govern- § Onlinesitetogolive | § Pilot projects 
ment services card for access to environ- will go live to 
Treasury Department mental, safety and deliver most- 

. will gett a pub- heaith regulations requested ser- 
lic/private group to Field testing of Global vices online 


develop electronic Criminal Justice in- 
payment methods formation Network 


April 1997 

§ Begin to develop 
internet book- 
mobile-type vehicle 

8 tnfrastructure for 
public access to en- 
vironmental data 


January 2000 


El Core set of popu- 
lar government 
services will be 
available oniine 
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dose of the world’s leading memory for less than 
of Kingston memory 
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desktop 
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reusable Java code 


IBM division builds 
Java applets for 0S/2 


By Laura DiDio 
IBM'S NEWLY FORMED Net- 
work Computing Projects busi- 
ness unit has just completed its 
first project: designing a Java- 
based mortgage loan applet for 
CERA Bank in Belgium. 

The 4-month-old business 
unit has two main goals: to pro- 
pel IBM to the forefront of Java 
development and actively assist 
its Fortune 500 OS/2 Warp ac- 
counts in codeveloping applica- 
tions for the Internet. 

The business unit is based in 
Austin, Texas, and consists of 
about two dozen top IBM engi- 
neers culled from various divi- 
sions in the company. So far, it 
has attracted 20 customers — 
16 of which are international 
concerns. 

CERA, one of the top five 
banks in Bel- 
gium, with 
6,000 em- 
ployees at 950 
branches, an- 
ticipates that 
the new Java- 
based = mort- 
gage loan cal- 
culator will be 
the foundation 
for its elec- 
tronic com- 
merce efforts, according to Rudi 
Peeters, CERA’s _ electronic 
banking officer. 

“We don’t want to be a soft- 
ware farmer shipping diskettes 
to customers. We want to dis- 
tribute information fast, cheap 
and easily to our customers, and 
the mortgage loan Java applet 
does just that. Next, we'll do a 
money-transfer Java applet,” 
Peeters said. 

The mortage loan calculator 
will allow CERA’s commercial 


CERA's mortgage loan 
calculator will allow 
customers to estimate 


mortgage loan payments 
over the Internet. 


customers to estimate their 
mortgage loan payments over 
the Internet from anywhere in 
the world, Peeters said. 

“Our customers will simply 
download the applet from 
CERA’s home page and enter 
different loan variables such as 
the loan amount, time to bor- 
row, type of payment and cur- 
rent interest rates,” Peeters said. 

CERA — an all-OS/2 Warp 
shop — will be able to maintain 
and update applications on its 
local OS/2 Warp World Wide 
Web server, Peeters added. 


QUICK RESULTS 

Meanwhile, the mortgage loan 
Java applet puts transactions on- 
line and in real time, so the 
bank’s clients can immediately 
see the results. 

Jon Oltsik, an analyst at For- 
rester Re- 
search, Inc. in 
Cambridge, 
Mass., _ said, 
“Users are 
abandoning 
OS/2 Warp 
because they 
can’t get ac- 
cess to appli- 
cations. De- 
veloping in 
Java removes 
that obstacle because it’s plat- 
form-independent.” 

IBM does retain ail intellectu- 
al property rights to the Java 
code it develops in order to re- 
use the code as the foundation 
for future applets. 

“Java is not  throw-away 
code,” Oltsik said. “So users get 
foolproof investment protec- 
tion. Regardless of whether or 
not they stay with OS/2, they 
don’t have to toss the baby out 
with the bathwater.” 


ENTERPRISE INTEGRATION 


Middleware merger 


> BEA Systems to buy 
Digital object and 
messaging products 


By Tim Ouellette 


BEA SYSTEMS, INC. is buying a 
seat at the middleware table 
with the big boys, including 
IBM and Oracle Corp. 

The Sunnyvale, Calif., compa- 
ny last week agreed to purchase 
Digital Equipment Corp.’s well- 
respected but struggling object 
and messaging middleware 
products, ObjectBroker and 
DECmessageQ, as part of a part- 
nership deal (see chart). 

Last year, the company pur- 
chased Tuxedo, Novell, Inc.’s 
leading high-end transaction- 
monitoring product. The pur- 
chase gives BEA a full suite of 
middleware products that lets 
users tie together enterprise ap- 
plications. 


FEW CHOICES 
That type of integrated suite is 
otherwise available only from 
larger companies such as IBM 
or Oracle, observers said. 

The Tuxedo transaction moni- 
tor acts as a traffic cop that di- 
rects commands and data re- 


DRESSING UP 
MIDDLEWARE 
Here's how BEA and Digital 


will combine Tuxede with 
DECmessageQ and ObjectBroker 


' BEA will integrate three 
products 


# Digital will invest in BEA 


! Digital will integrate the 
suite with Microsoft's 
native Windows 
middleware 











' BEA will port Tuxedo to 
Digital's OpenVMS 


! Digital employees will be 
offered jobs at BEA 





quests to the right places in a 
network. It has features such as 
load balancing, two-phase com- 
mit and the ability to roll back 
failed transactions. 

DECmessageQ sends secure 
data messages between applica- 
tions, using queues to store 
messages until the data is re- 
trieved. ObjectBroker lets devel- 
opers reuse objects in those ap- 
plication networks. 


“The development world is 
moving to transactional ob- 
jects,” which result from inter- 
action among object request 
brokers (ORB) such as Object- 
Broker and transaction moni- 
tors such as Tuxedo, said Evan 
Baur, vice president of data 
management research at Giga 
Information Group in West- 
brook, Conn. 

As a result of the deal, “Tux- 
edo application development 
will get easier [via objects],” 
Baur added. 

A similar standards integra- 
tion effort by a middleware in- 
dustry group is already in 
progress, aimed at uniting mes- 
sage-oriented middleware such 
as DECmessageQ with ORB 
technology [CW, Feb. 17]. 

Existing Digital customers 
will benefit from the new prod- 
uct development efforts that 
previously had been stymied by 
poor marketing and integration 
at Digital. 

“Every time [Digital CEO 
Robert] Palmer sold off software 
offerings, he lowered the value 
of the rest of Digital’s software 
products,” Baur said. “[Digital 
has] to divest all the software 
now because what is left has less 
value.” 





« Acquisition spree continues 


Ascend Communications uproots Whitetree 


By s Stewart Deck 


LAST WEEK, Ascend Communi 
cations, Inc. spent approximate- 
ly $70 million to purchase 
Whitetree, Inc., a developer of 
high-speed LAN _ switching 
products based on Ethernet and 
Asynchronous Transfer Mode. 

Ascend wiil exchange approx- 
imately 1.1 million shares of its 
stock for all of Whitetree’s pri- 
vately held outstanding shares. 

“In general, the message for 
[networking] vendors today is 
‘broaden your portfolio,’” said 
John Morency, an analyst at The 
Registry, a consultancy in New- 
ton, Mass. 

“Look at what happened to 
Shiva [Corp.],”” Morency said. 
“They were a big player in the 
remote access area, but remote 


access has become commodi- 
tized and intensely competitive. 
Their earnings are down, and 
their stock has been battered.” 


SPENDING SPREE 

Whitetree is the latest purchase 
designed to support the Alame- 
da, Calif.-based vendor's effort 
to broaden its product line. 

Last month, Ascend spent 
$29 million for StonyBrook Ser- 
vices, Inc. and its line of net- 
work management software. 

Last june, it spent $300 mil- 
lion to acquire NetStar, Inc. and 
its Internet Protocol routing and 
switching schemes. 

As a result, Ascend has ex- 
tended its scope in terms of re- 
mote access product support, 
scaling from very small to very 
large, Morency said. 


Also, Ascend can now show 
that it has industrial-strength 
routing capability that can scale 
up to very high speeds, Morency 
said. 

Whitetree’s engineering tal- 
ents will allow Ascend to “devel- 
op higher-speed architectures 
and interconnection options for 
the [Internet service provider/ 
carrier markets],” said Craig 
Johnson, a principal analyst at 
Current Analysis, a Portland, 
Ore.-based consultancy. 

Analysts said Ascend needs to 
expand its offerings to continue 
to attract its core Internet ser- 
vice provider customers and to 
compete with the Big Four net- 
working vendors: Cisco Sys- 
tems, Inc., Bay Networks, Inc., 
Cabletron Systems, Inc. and 
3Com Corp. 
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Find out who they are in the Computerworld Premier 100 magazine 
— when we salute today's leading users of Internet technologies, 
both inside and outside the firewall. 








Key topics include: 


Risk vs. opportunity: Sales transactions on the Web 


Who's leading the way in performing transactions 
on their sites? Is it a good idea for everyone? 


Start small, move up: The intranet evolution 


How Web-enabling a non-critical application gives 
way to widespread use and innovation with Web 
technologies. 


TechSpeak 


What are the IT building blocks of Premier 100 
organizations intranets and sites? 


ON TRACKTO | Z ind: ini ’ 
“100 INTERNET succes Web wunderkind: Retaining Web-savvy pros 
eeNeTTE NATTY Four Premier 100 organizations offer tips on 


recruiting (and keeping) these rising stars in the IT 
workforce. 


For better or for worse: The ‘Net's societal effects 


An IT consultant and an academic debate the 
Internet's impact on the underclass. 
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your network, let the SuperStack II system put you on top of the situation. 
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omenmiecn:-< beiaetes tamer 
User group woes Cam- 


bridge Technology 


Partners, Inc. released 


a study earlier this 


month [CW, Feb. 3] that revealed some less than star- 
tling data. It turns out information systems profession- 
als would rather seek guidance from their peers than 
from analysts or the media. 
It brought to mind a series of stories we’ve run since 
mid-1996 about various user group wees. If IS prefers 
the company of its peers, 
why are so many user 
groups struggling — either 
financially, administratively 
or with the vision thing? 
One reason is that user 
groups, by nature, tend to 
be formed and run by vol- 
unteers. Failing to run a 
user group like a business — both in terms of meeting 
financial responsibilities and servicing customer needs 
— can prove fatal. For example, burdened by $100,000 
in debt, the New York Macintosh User Group almost 
went under last month. And user groups attached to a 
single vendor can find the going even tougher. An in- 
tensely competitive market has vendors very interested 
in controlling the message that goes out to gatherings 
of their customers, says Julie Silverstein at Smith, 
Bucklin & Associates in Chicago. Her division man- 
ages more than 30 technical user groups, forums and 
industry groups. 

Another key is the advent of the Internet. A whole 
online community of similarly buffaloed souls is just a 
few mouse clicks away for anyone attached to the ’net 
and not inclined to leave the office. 

As for the vision thing, Priscilla Tate, executive direc- 
tor of the Technology Managers Forum (www. 
techforum.com) says many user groups disband be- 
cause they have trouble adding value beyond the 
“help-me-fix-it-now” stage. 

So who needs user groups? You do. Good user 
groups still provide crucial services such as advocacy, 
networking and a local or regional focus. And much of 
that work is still best done face-to-face. Remember, 


there's safety — and a whole lot more — in numbers. 


Aa MN 


Patricia Keefe, News editor 
Internet: patricia_keefe@cw.com 
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How did software industry 
get $13B piracy figure? 


EGARDING THE ARTICLE “‘Soft- 

ware pirates’ booty topped 
$13B, study finds” [CW, Jan. 6]: 
I’m no advocate of stealing soft- 
ware, but printing big numbers 
that are represented as hard fact 
can bring on hysteria. 

I'd like to ask the people who 
came up with that figure, Interna- 
tional Planning & Research (who- 
ever they are), some questions: 
How was that $13 billion calculat- 
ed? Suggested retail prices? Proba- 
ble street prices? Wholesale prices 
to distributors/retailers? Does any- 
body honestly believe that all that 
software was bought by people 
who would really have paid cash 
for it if they were unable to “pi- 
rate”’ it? 

And does anyone really believe 
“officials at the software compa- 
nies” who said it would bring 
down prices and/or increase their 
research and development efforts 
if a lot of that money made its way 
to their corporate accounts? 

Brian Battles 
Newington, Conn. 
bbattles@ct1.nai.net 


Editor’s reply: The $13 billion esti- 
mate is based on the average retail 
price of the software in the country 
where the piracy occurs. Certainly not 
all the pirated software would have 
been purchased and paid for, but 
that’s how the industry estimates its 
losses: by figuring out worst-case 
scenarios. Software executives say the 
companies that enjoy additional reve- 
nue from a reduction in piracy could 
use that revenue in a variety of ways, 
such as passing along lower prices to 
customers, increasing research spend- 
ing or paying shareholders a divi- 
dend. 








Visa should take its own 
steps to address year 2000 


Vo ARTICLE “Visa leads 
charge for compliance” [CW, 
Jan. 13] should have been entitled 
“Visa passes the buck.” Visa wants 
to keep using a two-digit expiration 
year, and expects its customers to 
kludge code to cope. The correct 
solution is a four-digit expiration 
year on the card. Once Visa takes 
that step, then it might consider 
pushing its customers around. 
Larry Millett 
St. Louis 


PC vendors: Don't be stupid 
and cut back on warranties 


A: AN AVID PURCHASER Of Dell 
computers, let me say it as po- 
litely as I can: Screw with your war- 
ranties and we will find another 
provider for all our PCs and serv- 
ers [PC warranty changes may up 
user costs,” CW, Jan. 13]. 

For five years I have been a very 
big supporter of Dell, not only for 
its quality, but because of how well 
it stands behind its product. 

If the gentlemen in Austin ha- 
ven’t learned that their customers 
do in fact notice when they try to 
trim a little here, a little there, they 
in fact do. 

Dell has done well because of its 
ability to meet the varying needs of 
its user basis, but something as 
stupid as cutting back on a warran- 
ty for the sake of helping the bot- 
tom line will not come without a 
price tag. Happy customers are 
what pays the bills, not new build- 
ings on streets named after the 
[company’s] founder. 

John Paquette 

Sumitomo Sitix Silicon, Inc. 
Cincinnati 
jpaquette@ssac.sitix.com 


A different view of 
how PDAs can be useful 


. FOUND ONLINE EDITOR Johan- 
na Ambrosio’s editorial very in- 
teresting [““Handheld hype,’ CW, 
Jan. 13]. 

However, I’d like to offer a dif- 
ferent view of personal digital 
assistants and suggest that PDAs 
really can be usefully applied. 
When the 
PDA is used 
as an “assis- 
tant” to your 
desktop — 
and not a re- 
placement 
for it — it can be a powerful tool. 

When you view it as a desktop 
replacement, as Ambrosio did, I 
can see how any PDA would fall 
short. They do have small keys, 
small screens and are generally in- 
appropriate for Web surfing and 
word processing. 

The important factor is the abili- 
ty to synchronize the information 
on the PDA with the desktop. The 
long battery life and the ability to 
carry the device in my pocket are 
also advantages over the laptop. 

David Lomartire 
Portland, Ore. 
dml@sequent.com 


PDAs should 
assist PCs, not 
replace them 


Computerworld welcomes 
comments from its readers. 
Letters shouldn’t exceed 200 
words and should be ad- 
dressed to Maryfran johnson, 
Executive Editor, Computer- 
world, PO Box 9171, 500 Old 
Connecticut Path, Framingham, 
Mass. 01701. Fax number: 
(508) 875-8931; Internet: 
letters@cw.com. Please include 
an address and phone number 
for verification. 
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Stamp out digital homelessness 


Gordon Eubanks 


n the fast-paced computer industry, every year is a 


milestone. But this year presents a special opportu- 


nity to harness the social and economic power of 


information technology for the benefit of all. 


This year begins the third decade of 
the PC. It also fol- 
lows the 25th year of 
the microprocessor 
and the 5oth year of 
the electronic com- 
puter, two of the 
greatest inventions 
of this century. 

As we __head 
toward 2000, com- ss 
puting products are becoming faster, 
cheaper and better. We're all familiar 
with the market comparison with the 
automobile: If cars had advanced at the 
same rate as computers, you could buy a 
Rolls Royce for about $2.50 and get a mil- 
lion miles to the gallon. 

Both the automobile and PC industries 
were started by hobbyists, pursued by 
fanatics and then embraced by the broad 
population. But before long, IT will 


It's time to exploit the 


b powers of IT for people, 
snot just for profits. 


surpass the auto industry share as a 
percentage of the U.S. gross domes- 
tic product. 

Technology has been a great economic 
engine, but we haven't done a good job 
ensuring that the benefits of IT extend to 
all people. 

It will be tragic if we allow two societ- 
ies to arise — the information haves and 
the information have-nots, the digitally 
housed and the digitally homeless. Social 
justice and economic self-interest de- 
mand that we make IT accessible to all 
and an agent for human betterment. 


Our top priority must be to exploit 
computer technology for personal educa- 
tion. Education, like the sun, energizes 
further human accomplishment. Only by 
seeding a generation of educated men 
and women throughout the world can we 
expect to grow the global economy. 

In 1975, there were only 

300,000 computers on the 

planet. Today, we produce 

twice as many computers ev- 

ery week, or two every second. 

And we have entered the first 

decade of the Internet. One 

trillion bytes of information, 

which is equal to 60 million 

typed pages, are posted on the 

Internet each month. In short, our indus- 

try is on the verge of creating the worid’s 
first fully networked society. 


OUT OF TOUCH 

Yet the stark fact remains that 50% of the 
world has never made or received a tele- 
phone call. Only 10% of the U.S. popula- 
tion is on the Internet. Surveys suggest 
that 60% of our citizens never read a 
book, let alone use computers for enrich- 
ment. The world of computers and net- 
works can be a gymnasium for the imagi- 
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nation, but how vigorously we exercise 
within it will determine how quickly we 
build strong human capital. 

One small step in the right direction is 
the donation of software and/or hard- 
ware to the digitally homeless. Many 
companies, including ours, give older 
but perfectly usable products to schools 
and nonprofit organizations that serve 
disadvantaged communities. Through 
focused programs like this, we can boost 
social responsibility and consumer loyal- 
ty at the same time. 

Let’s remember our human as well as 
economic compact to use our technology 
for growth, not just balanced budgets. 
For enlightenment, not just enrichment. 
For people, not just profits. 

We shouldn’t expect miracles, but we 
should focus our energies on steady im- 
provements in the quality of life around 
the globe. Instead of turning the infor- 
mation age into a tale of two societies, 
let’s make it a drama of inclusion and hu- 
man fulfillment. 





Eubanks is president and CEO of Symantec 
Corp. in Cupertino, Calif. At a charity auc- 
tion last year, he won the title of honorary 
publisher of Computerworld for a week 





Mr. Bozo, meet Miss Courtesy Worm 
Michael Schrage 
rom: Outraged <54321.1234@online.com> 


To: Michael Schrage 


Subject: Your Tiny Brain 


Just how stupid are you? No, don’t respond. I know how 


stupid you are because | read your column. I can’t be- 


lieve you actually get paid to write this junk. From now 


on, please try to write about something you know — that 


way, your column won't have to appear so often. 


Have you gotten flamed lately? Did you 
respond in kind or in cruel? Most people 
wouldn't dream of calling up someone 
they'd never met and leaving an answer- 
ing-machine message along the lines of, 
‘Hey, putz! You’re a moron.” By contrast, 
scores of people don’t hesitate to type up 
and — without the slightest trace of self- 
consciousness or self-awareness — send 
an E-mail message that says the same 
thing. 

Like people who turn into maniacs 
when they get behind the wheel of a car, 
some folks just can’t wait to fire up their 
PCs and start flame-throwing. Forget 
"netiquette for these creatures. 

The fashionable IS approach to this 
surge of E-mail meanness is to filter it 


out. Many intranets now offer “bozo fil- 
ters” to screen out mail from folks 
they’re sick and tired of. In his terrific cy- 
berpunk novel Earth, author David Brin 
postulates an “uber-filter’’ that he calls a 
“courtesy worm.” 


THE COURTESY POLICE 

“It is a guerrilla program — 
an illegal virus — that goes 
around targeting people who 
are too angry and vituperative 
on the ’net,” Brin writes. “At- 
tracted by unsavory, scatologi- 
cal and ad hominem phras- 
ing, the worm gets inte the 
flamer’s system and an- 
nounces, ‘Hello. You have 


been infected by the program Emilypost 
because your presence on the ‘net is im- 
pinging upon the rights and enjoyment 
of others. ... We suggest you try behaving 
in a more grown-up manner. If you don’t, 
you will soon discover certain features of 
Emilypost which ...’” 

I'd like to propose a more modest ap- 
proach. Much as we have spell check soft- 
ware that assures that we catch our spell- 
ing mistakes before we send a document, 
we should have “Flame check”’ software 
designed to catch our rudeness — inten- 
tional and unintentional. 

For example, 
messages that 
have the word 
“stupid” or “‘idi- 
otic” or 
brained” 
them 


trigger Flame 


Flame checker software 


would screen outgoing 
E-mail for rudeness - 
intentional and 
unintentional. 


check to ask, “Are you sure you really 
want to send this?” If the response was 
positive, Flame check would flash the 
question, “Are you sure?” before the 
message is sent. 

Similarly, Flame check might make it 
difficult for you to immediately respond 
to a message with a hostile phrase in it — 
to assure that you don’t unthinkingly 
counterflame. 


KEEP IT IN CHECK 

There are all kinds of ways to check an in- 
stinctive tendency to flame. What's 
wrong with a bit of software to make peo- 
ple a little more aware of the messages 
they are sending? It’s just as important to 
build filters for the outgoing messages as 
for the incoming ones. 

This suggestion is placed in the public 
domain in the hope that it might inspire 
an online service or an intranet manager 
or two to embrace it as a design option. 
Consider the suggestion my small effort 
to improve the quality of network life 
and discourse. 

Whether you like this modest idea or 
not, could you do me a small favor? 
Whatever you do — please, don’t write. 





Schrage is a research associate at the MIT 
Media Lab and author of No More Teams! 
His Internet address is schrage@ 
media.mit.edu. 
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FREE for a Limited Time...A CD ROM Preview of 


The Top New 
Data Warehousing 
Softwa re ili dos sainens eisai 


choose the top software for data warehousing, 


their answer had a familiar ring: 


DATAMATION As the only end-to-end 


eal solution for rapid 

femmes = data warehousing, SAS® software from SAS Institute. 
‘'’ SAS software delivers 
Product manage, organize, and 


everything you need to 


exploit your business 
data. The tools you use 
to build a data warehouse are the 
same ones used to maintain it... 
run it...and change it. And what’s 
more, everything’s scalable. Jump 
right into enterprise-wide informa- 
tion delivery applications...or start 
small and build on your success. 
SAS software doesn’t consume 
overhead for database features you 
don’t need. And once you have data 
in the warehouse, you'll find every- 
thing you need for data query and 
reporting, OLAP/multi-dimensional ® SAS Institute 
analysis, data mining, database Software for Successful Decision Making 
marketing, data visualization, and 
much more. It’s never been easier to Phone 919.677.8200 Fax 919.677.4444 
In Canada 1.800.363.8397 


You can also request your free CD ROM, and learn 
more about SAS seminars in your area, by visiting 
data into real information. us on the World Wide Web at http://www.sas.com/ 


E-mail: cw@sas.com 


SAS is a registered trademark of SAS Institute Inc. Copyright © 1996 by SAS Institute inc. 


access your data...or to arrive at 


informed decisions by turning raw 
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ancvemeries Scones onatbgseon eae: ser apes: 
Paying the Wintel tax 


DAVID MOSCHELLA 


about 70 million PCs were sold 


i N DUSTRY RESEARCH indicates that 
worldwide last year. During the same 


period, Intel and Microsoft made com- 
bined profits of about $7.7 billion — $5.2 
billion for the chip master and $2.5 bil- 


lion for the software giant. 
Dividing $7 billion by 70 
million units reveals that 
the Wintel duo makes about 
$100 of profit per PC. Let’s 
call that the Wintel tax. It’s a 
useful, if somewhat over- 
simplified, metric. 
Assuming a four-year life 
cycle for PCs in corporate America, the 
Wintel tax comes to roughly $25 per ma- 
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Worps WE Live By. 


When you pick up a copy of Computerworld, you 


know you're getting the most objective, unbiased news 
and information in IS. Our code of ethics guarantees it. 


Why do we make such a big deal out of editorial 
integrity? 


Because the words you read in Computerworld often 
have a dramatic impact on your business, your career, 


and your future. 


You use this information to evaluate new products. To 
get a candid view of emerging technologies. To find 
out the inside story on corporate strategies. To decide 
whether to jump ship or stay in your current job. To 
get the edge on your competition. 


In short, Computerworld is filled with the words 1S 
professionals like you live by. 





Users ask mail vendors: 
“Can't weall get along?” 
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Worps You Work By. 


Week in and week out, our editors and reporters call it 
the way they see it — on issues ranging from network 
management to reengineering. They dig deeply to bring 
you the most accurate, comprehensive news in IS. 


It’s no wonder over 147,000 IS professionals pay to 
subscribe to Computerworld. Shouldn’t you? Order 
today and you’ll receive 51 information-packed issues. 
Plus, you’ll get our special bonus publication, The 
Premier 100, an annual profile of the leading companies 
using IS technology. 


Call us toll-free at 1-800-343-6474, or visit us on the 
World Wide Web at http://www.computerworld.com. To 
order by mail, use the postage-paid subscription card 


bound into this issue. 


You'll get the kind of straightforward, impartial 
reporting you can work by. You have our word on it. 
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chine per year. For that 
small amount, customers 
get truly interoperable hard- 
ware, high rates of invest- 
ment and innovation and 
clear standards leadership. 
It’s no wonder that people 
who use computers remain 
far less concerned about 
Wintel’s dominance than those who sell 
them. 

From a global perspective, the num- 
bers are considerably more intimidating. 
The stock-market capitalization for each 
company (price per share multiplied by 
the total number of shares outstanding) 
has passed the $100 billion mark. When 
combined, the total Wintel valuation 
matches the combined central bank re- 
serves of the U.S., Japan, Germany, 
France and the U.K. According to For- 
tune, Intel was the fifth most profitable 
U.S. corporation last year. It will likely as- 
sume the No, : ranking this year or next. 


BLEAK OUTLOOK 

The Wintel megafortune will continue to 
grow because prospects for non-Wintel 
platforms have never looked so dim. 
Apple sales are falling rapidly; IBM has 
cut back its OS/2 promotion and shifted 
its PowerPC chip away from the Win- 
dows NT market. Only a seriously weak- 
ened Digital remains committed to 
building a platform alternative to Win- 
dows NT. Unix momentum has slowed 
considerably, especially in the once-vi- 
brant-workstation segment. Wintel’s 
desktop and low-end server dominance 
has now been generally conceded. 

One of the ironies of this duopoly is 
that, although Intel is the bigger and 
more profitable player, most of the indus- 
try’s concern centers on Microsoft. Intel 
has shown admirable restraint in not us- 
ing its position in microprocessors to 
dominate related sectors. The only com- 
panies it really wants:to clobber are plug- 
compatible rivals such as Advanced Mi- 
cro Devices and Cyrix. 

In contrast, Microsoft seems deter- 
mined to try to use its market and finan- 
cial power to dominate just about every 
software market of significance. Conse- 
quently, Microsoft’s list of enemies in- 
cludes most of the major software play- 
ers, and Intel's Andy Grove has emerged 
as one of the industry’s elder statesmen. 

For better or worse, customers have 
granted these two companies the privi- 
lege of steering the world’s most impor- 
tant industry. They set standards, domi- 
nate research and development, dole out 
huge amounts of venture capital and 
even shape our view of where the indus- 
try is headed. 

Although there are reasonable scenar- 
ios in which the power of both compa- 
nies could be restrained, none of the sce- 
narios can happen quickly. 

For at least the next two years, it’s a 
Wintel world. We can only hope that our 
future taxes remain the bargain they’ve 
been so far. 





Moschella is senior vice president of research 
at Computerworld, Inc. His Internet address 
is david_moschella@cw.com. 
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QT-3 Corporate Networking to Support Internet & Intranet Apps full day 2 Lotus Domino for Solution implementers April 9 half day, pm prctrcry r odes cate cermeral i 
3 T-4 Introduction to Doing Business on the Net half day, 3-1 General Conference Sessions April 9 full day written pat roars in 2b office by March 
QT-5 Intranet Design and Impiementation half day, Netscape - Strategies for a Corporate Intranet April 10 half day, am 14, 1997. All cancellations are subject to a $100 
OT ting Content in Cyberspace half day, ar 4 Netscape - Implementing a Corporate Intranet April 10 half day, pm cancellation fee. Video cameras and photography 
QOT7 ring Web Marketing: Maximizing Advertising Dollars half day, 2 General Conference S Ns April 10 full day are not permitted on the exhibit floor except by 
QT-8 Internet Marketing — What Really Wi half day, am Pulver.com — Internet Telephony April 11 full day credentialed members of the press. 
1-9 Net Marketing - What Comes Next half day,pm | (S-3 General Confe ns April 11 full day 
2 T-10 Security Beyond the | P helidey, pa 8 _——— enna see 8S a 
1 The Law and the Web half day, pm [ Complete and mail this Guest Ticket registration form. The deadline for pre-registration is March 
QT-12 Advanced Program on Doing Business on half day, pm a EE ES 6 8 ale EEE Ree ESS ORIN AES PIES 


2. CUSTOMER INFORMATION A 
Please check one: Company Address (Please PRINT Clearly In Capital Letters) 
FIRST NAME MA LAST NAME 


TITLE COMPANY int # ee 
STREET ADDRESS (Please Indicate Apt. #, Suite or Mail Stop) ; P.O. BOX 
city j ; ‘STATE/PROVINCE ZIP CODE/POSTAL CODE COUNTRY 

TELEPHONE EXTENSION 


FAX j INTERNET/ EMAIL ADDRESS 


3. ATTENDEE PROFILE — Must be completed fo process your application 


YOUR BUSINESS/INDUSTRY? (Check Only One) Non-Profit 500-999 
Advertising/Marketing/ Public Publishing C 2 } Over 1,000 
Aerospace Software D C0 , 
: surcnceratnes availa YOUR ROLE IN BUYING DECISION? 
1 CO Final Decision Maker 
o. Recommender 
i Admin/Mgmt Specify 
Finance/Banking/ Insurance ( scat ae : <- ns No Role 
Government ; ss tie DOES YOUR COMPANY UTILIZE ANY FORM OF 
Healthcare oe oe Programming/Systems INTERNET COMMERCE? 
‘ e esa r if 2 WebMaster Yes N 
Management (non IT) - od 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES? (Check Only One) DO YOU INTEND TO PURCHASE ANY 
Sales/Marketing Under 25 INTRANET/INTERNET COMMERCE PRODUCTS 
Finance/Accounting 25 - 99 OR SERVICES IN THE NEXT 12 MONTHS? 
lublic Relations 100-499 1 Yes 0 No 


N r] 
‘4. PAYMENT METHOD ~ "5. HOW TO REGISTER. 


eck enclosed (make payable to Internet Commerce Expo) 1. Bring this ticket to the show for FREE on-site registration. Follow the signs 
PURCHASE ORDER NUMBER (Federal, state and local government employees and to the Guest Ticket Registration Desk at the Georgia World Congress Center. 

members of the US Armed Forces ONLY} 2. Register using our in-house, state-of-the-art, secure Internet commerce . 
. s | ——_ server. You'll find ICE on the World Wide Web at http://www.idg.com/ice. 


MasterCard Visa American Express AMOUNT $ : 3. Fax your completed Guest Ticket registration to 508-370-4325, 

4. Mail your registration to 

ACCOUNT NUMBER __ ICE Registration 
111 Speen Street, Suite 311 

EXPIRATION DATE ——— P.O. Box 9107 
CARD HOLDER SIGNATURE (Signature necessary to be valid) Framingham, MA 01701 
To pre-re and have your badge ready for you at the ICE Guest Ticket Registration 
Desk, your registration must arrive at our office no later than March 14, 1997. As of 
March 14, 1997 you must register on-site. No one under the age of 18 will be admitted 
NOT VALID FOR EXHIBITOR, PRESS OR SPEAKER REGISTRATION 
FIRST NAME __ Mi LAST NAME Exhibits/Internet Open badges are not valid for admission to the conference sessions 
Payment must accompany form to complete registration. 


If card holder is other than registrant please print card holder's name below 
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The World's Premiere Exposition and Conference Dedicated To 
Internet Commerce and the Intranet. 

The Internet Commerce Expo brings innovative solution providers 
dnd knowledgeable buyers together in a powerful Internet technology 
exposition and conference. It's your chance to get in on the hottest 
Internet action in the county. Don’t miss it! 


For Exhibitors: highly qualified, enterprise buyers will be there. 
There will be thousands of motivated buyers-actively joagking for the 
new products that have made the Intranet 
practical and secure. There is simply no better way to reach this hot 
to-buy audience than ICE. Corporate decision makers will be there in 
huge numbers looking for productivity enhancing solutions....and they’ lt 
find what they're looking for at ICE 
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For Attendees: the coolest. way to find the hottest IT solutions. 
Hundreds of the leading hardware, software and network services 
vendors willbe on hand to-show you how to increase productivity 
and profitability via the latest Internet technology-. ICE is the best 
and biggest event in the country for getting directly in toueh with the 
providers of the hottest oe solutions for the enterprise. -That’s 

: 2 why this is the show your-simply cannot afford to miss/.If you ean 
attend just one show this year, better make it ICE 


In addition, the focused content of Internet Commerce Expo's industry- 
leading conference program will address the neéds of developers, IT 
and business managers-and senior executives 


ICE. If it’s hot it's-here. 
\ There's a hard new truth in the world of business today, and it goes 

like this: Internet-commerce is the force driving business ito the next 

millennium. So if you‘re-a vendor with a compelling Internet solution for 

the enterprise:.. or a corporate decision maker looking for productivity 
enhancing products, you need to be where It's hot. 





ee ICE on tp://www.idg.com/! 


“April 8-11, 1997 ' Please put me on ICE! | would like more 
Georgia World Congress Center : information on: 0 Exhibiting Attending 
Atlanta, Georgia ) Atlanta ) Los Angeles 
September 8-11, 1997 tow ee 


Los Angeles Convention Center 


INTERNET COMMERCE EXPO COMMERCE EXPO Los Angeles, California 


INTERNET SOLUTIONS FOR THE ENTERPRISE 
- IDG Sponsored by: 
coger ee) remaster 
The Mewrumectiy fer intermation lectnotog, (rages 
ay 


, . : Mail to: Internet Comm Expo, 111 Speen Street, PO. Box 
ICE, the ICE logo, Internet Commerce Expo NE Tak wm : Framingham, MA 01701. Or Fax to: 508-370-4325 Phone: 800-667-4ICE 






An International Data Group Company 


and Internet Solutions for the Enterprise, are 
service marks of International Data Group. 


The beauty of our 
Web-deployable software is that you can install 
100 different sites in 5 minutes. 





( But that'll be our little secret.) it was oni 


before someone did it. 


architecture, we’re first. LAWSON INSIGHT?"our 


can be up and running throughout your organization with one 


Any authorized workstation with a Web browser can access the applications, without 


LAWSON INSIGHT supports Activity-Based Management, delivering integrated, cross-functional solutions through 








Visit us at 
www.lawson.com/insight 
or call 


1-800-477-1357. 





matter of time 


And thanks to our unique 


new Web-deployable business management system, 


installation — no matter how many sites or hardware platforms you have. 


sacrificing functionality. And new sites can be added for the cost of the browser software. Plus, 


financials, human resources, procurement and supply chain applications. LAWSON INSIGHT. Because the future cant wait. 











The NCR Scalable Data Warehouse. 











7 of the top 9 telecommunications companies 
call on our data warehouses. 


Looking to use data warehousing to build customer retention systems? 
Choose NCR, the company that is recognized worldwide as the industry 
a4 IN DATA | leader. Our NCR Teradata’® database is the most proven 
and robust parallel database engine in the industry, 

WAREHOUS scaling from a few gigabytes all the way up to 10 
terabytes and beyond. And our NCR WorldMark”™ servers are the only 
platform that scales from SMP to clusters to MPP allowing businesses to 
start their data warehouse small and grow it to any size. 

NCR Worldwide Services professionals can help 

you set up and maintain a data warehouse that is 
just right for your needs. To learn more about NCR's 
scalable data warehouse, call 1 800 CALL-NCR, 
ext. 3000. Or visit http://www.ncr.com 


NCR 


PENTIUM.PR' 


OCESSOR 





essors. The Intel Inside Logo and Pentium are registered trademarks and the Pentium Processor Logo and the Pentium Pro Processor are trademarks of Intel Corporation. Teradata is a 
rporatior 1997 NCR Corporation. All rights reserved 
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Projected U.S. multifunctional 


product shipments 


1997 1.48M fe 
1998 2.21M 
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1996 731,000 
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The Millennium mainframe validates trades made on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange floor 


Amdahl rates a Buy 


> Chicago Exchange swaps IBM for competitor, boosts trading performance 


By Tim Ouellette 


ONE RECENT TRANSACTION 
among the millions made at the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
involved more than just pork 
belly futures. 

The famous commodities 
market swapped an IBM ma- 
chine for a Millennium CMOS 
mainframe from Amdahl Corp. 
to run a critical trade clearing 
system. 

The clearing system guaran- 
tees that money — between 
$200 million and $300 million 
each business day — _ will 
change hands for each trade the 
famous yellow-jacketed Chicago 
traders make for pork belly fu- 
tures, wheat crop options and 
foreign currency exchanges. 


The new system reduced pro- 
cessing costs, sped up the trade 
clearing process and gave the ex- 
change more flexibility to add 
processing power quickly. 

“We needed cost-competitive 
[mainframe] capacity,” said 
Mike Kelly, chief information of- 
ficer at the exchange. “The dif- 
ferences between Amdahl and 
IBM were clearly in cost per 
MIPS.” 


MORE FLEXIBILITY 
The Millennium, a four-proces- 
sor model rated at 60 MIPS, 
beat out IBM’s mainframe by 
costing more than $1,000 less 
for each MIPS of processing 
power. 

The Millennium also gave the 
exchange the flexibility to ex- 


pand processing power at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

For example, when the mar- 
ket hits a new trading peak, the 
system needs more processing 
power to clear all trades. (The 
last major trading peak was in 
1994, when the government 
raised interest rates and 2.5 mil- 
lion trades flew back and forth 
across the exchange in one day.) 

“Our markets are not predict- 
able, and we have to lay in a lot 
of excess capacity in a flexible 
way, not by buying processors 
that will remain idle,” Kelly 
said. “We do capacity planning 
from trading peak to trading 
peak, rather than from year to 
year.” 

Kelly worked out a deal for 

Chicago Exchange, page 48 


STORAGE SYSTEMS 


HP DAT drive 
offers triple 
data storage 


By Matt Hamblen 


HEWLETT-PACKARD CoO. has 
begun volume shipments of a 
digital audio tape (DAT) drive 
that can store 24G bytes of com- 
pressed data on one cassette. 
That gives DAT users three 
times the current capacity. 

The Palo Alto, Calif.-based 
company’s new HP SureStore 
DAT2<4 is further 
evidence of users’ 
growing storage 


“With the way 
capacity de- 


mands, analysts storage is 
said. growing, 246 
I ti i ; 
mieteada bytes 1S . 
important. 


so a way for tape 
makers to fend — Fara Yale, 
Dataquest 


off competition 
from other stor- 
age technologies 
such as CDs and 
disk drives, they said. 
“With the way storage is 
growing, 24G bytes is impor- 
tant,” said Fara Yale, a principal 
analyst at Dataquest in San Jose, 
Calif. Information systems de- 
partments have more Internet 
Hewlett-Packard, page 48 





EVERYONE’ IS WATCHING THE BOTTOM LINE. - 
NOW YOU-CAN SEE -IT,TOO. 


As imaging becomes mainstream, budgets and the 


mapped orecisely to work in the real world 


demands on technology explode. Shouldn't you 
focus on the monitors engineered to satisfy MIS and 
finance departments alike? The Nokia 44.5X series 
Innovative FullScreen™ technology give these 
21" systems a full square 19.7° workspace 
The 1600 x 1200 wall of pixels boast a dot 
pitch of just .22 x .16mm. And the 445X 
Series can achieve a refresh rate of 150 Hz 
In fact, Nokia is the first manufacturer to fulfill 
the new VESA™ standards for display clarity 
(which "future-proofs” your decision) 


What's more, ergonomic synergies allow the 445X 


The result is a versatile tool for a spectrum of 
high-resoluiion imaging requirements. Rigorous 
adherence to new TCO'95, EnergyStar, and 
MPR-Il standards is not compromised. So 
your contr butions to productivity and fiscal 
responsibility come without trade-offs 

Don't you owe it to your entire 
organization to consider the 

445X series? If you don't, vor 

might consider having more than 
your eyes examined 


Please visit us at www.nokia-americas.com 


or call us at 1.800.BY. NOKIA, Dept. N216 


to deliver a range of resolutions and refresh rates 


* Models ore continuously upgraded. Size of (RT measured diagonally. Actual viewing size is slightly less. Manufactured and designed in Finland in cn 'S0 900) approved environment. © 1997 Nokia Display Products, inc. Mutngroph, Voluegrapn, Microtmrssion ond FullScreen are mademorks F 
of Nokia Display Products, Inc. tail: bynokia@ool.com. Prices ond specifications are subject to change without notice. The Energy Stor emblem does not represent EPA endorsement of amy product or service. All other trademarks ore the sole property of thei respective compames oleae 
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HP SERVICES AND SUPPORT 


Running a business today demands a flexible, open environment. Supporting one demands a global, knowledgeable 
organization. And no one has more experience integrating and managing today’s best technologies than HP Services and Support. 
With our hardware, software and networking expertise, we provide a single source for complete computing support so you can 


implement technology quickly and run it harmoniously. For more details, visit us at www.hp.com/go/4service. 


h HEWLETT® 
UNIX is a registered trademark in the US. and other countries, licensed exclusively through X/Open Company Lid. Microsoft and Windows are ip 


PACKARD 


US. registered trademarks of Microsoft Corp. Netscape is a US. trademark of Netscape Communications Corp. © 1997 Hewlett-Packard Company 
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ALR follows Intel server trend 


Chicago 
Exchange 
trades up 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


Amdahl to provide an additional 
processor on an emergency ba- 
sis without payment, with an 
option for Kelly to return the 
processor within 30 days for 
free. 

Amdahl’s quicker processing 
has made the trade clearing sys- 
tem faster, which is important 
because trade clearing is now 
done on the same day, not as an 
overnight batch process. 

“Amdahl has bought us 30 to 
40 minutes of extra time in the 
same day now,” Kelly said. ‘So 
we can pick later prices and 
have a more accurate view of the 
day’s results.” 

The hardest part about aban- 
doning the reliable IBM ma- 


Exchange CIO Mike Kelly: 
“The differences between 
Amdahl and IBM were clearly 
in cost per MIPS” 


chine — although an IBM 
mainframe still acts as the Mil- 
lennium’s backup system — 
was familiarizing the trade 
clearing managers with Amdahl 
as a company. 

That is why contract wins 
such as this are important for 
the Sunnyvale, Calif., firm, ana- 
lysts said. Amdahl has refo- 
cused its business on services 
lately. It has seen its mainframe 
market share slip to 10%, be- 
hind IBM and surging Hitachi 
Data Systems Ltd. in San Jose, 
Calif. 

“But Millennium, as a first- 
generation CMOS machine, is 
on par with IBM’s latest third- 
generation machines,” said Carl 
Greiner, an analyst at Meta 
Group, Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

So far, performance and reli- 
ability have met expectations. 

“The Amdahl mainframe 
went up in December, and I am 
telling you it hasn’t twitched,” 
Kelly said. “But reliability is 
what we expect from this class 
of machine.” 


By April Jacobs 
ADVANCED LOGIC RESEARCH 
Corp. (ALR) is trying to break in 
to the high-end Intel Corp.- 
based server market by offering 
a six-processor box at four-pro- 
cessor prices. 

ALR in Irvine, Calif., recently 
announced its Revolution 6X6, 
which can support up to six 
200-MHz Pentium Pro proces- 
sors and features up to 512K 
bytes of RAM cache per proces- 
sor. The server runs Microsoft 
Corp.’s Windows NT Server, No- 
vell, Inc.’s NetWare, IBM’s OS/2 
and Santa Cruz, Calif.-based 
SCO, Inc.’s Unix. 

But how the new server will 
fare is unclear. Jennifer Mun- 
son, an analyst at Workgroup 
Strategic Services, Inc. in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., said ALR will be 
fighting an uphill battle against 


server giants, including Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., IBM and Com- 
paq Computer Corp. 

“(ALR doesn’t] even show up 
on the radar screen,” Munson 
said. She said the company will 
likely start by selling to its small 
base of satisfied customers. 


FULL SUPPORT 

And ALK has a loyal following. 
Michael Black, vice president of 
sales and marketing at Data- 
point Corp. in San Antonio, said 
his company has worked with 
ALR for several years to supply 
ALR servers to customers who 
run Datapoint’s ArcNet network 
operating system. 

“We have to be very comfort- 
able with the people we’re work- 
ing with, and we have a lot of ex- 
perience with multiprocessor 
systems, because [ArcNei] is 
brutal in terms of running down 


hardware,” Black said. He said 
the Revolution 6X6 performed 
well but had some bus-related 
bottleneck problems. 

“We've been very happy with 
the fact that [ALR] has been 
bringing technology to the mar- 
ket faster than anyone else and 
add to that a good capacity for 
storage and retrieval,” he said. 

The Revolution 6X6 costs 
$14,995 for a model that in- 
cludes one 200-MHz Pentium 
Pro processor. It is due to ship 
next month. That compares 
with Compaq’s ProLiant 5000, 
which supports up to four Pen- 
tium Pros and costs about 
$13,920 for a single-processor 
model. A six-processor model 
costs $36,000. 

ALR ships server manage- 
ment software, but that is still 
proprietary at this point, offi- 
cials said. 


a Six-way CPU-bus 
ee Clustering technology 
# Up to 3006 bytes of 
hot-swappable drive 
storage 








8 Support for up to six 
200-MHz Pentium 
processors 





HP triples data storage 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 


downloads and larger files due 
to sophisticated graphics and 
video that vastly increase stor- 
age demand. Plus, with systems 
working around the clock, the 
window for taking time to run 
backup procedures is shrinking, 
she said. 

Some end users may be 
pleased to find expanded capaci- 
ty for the relatively low cost of 
DAT, analysts said. Others are 
skeptical of the DAT offering. 

“Bigger drives are overrated,” 
said Jeff Davis, manager of IS at 
Spaulding Sports Worldwide in 
Chicopee, Mass. 

A 24G-byte, low-cost DAT 
product makes sense for back- 
ing up notebooks and backing 
up data at small companies, Da- 
vis said. But using DAT to back 





HP SURESTORE DAT24 


Capacity: 24G bytes 
compressed per tape 


Transfer rate: 7.2G bytes 
per hour 


Price: $2,101 (external) 


up large LANs would make less 
sense because the system re- 
store time is slower with DAT 
than with digital linear tape and 
other storage technologies, he 
said. 

Analysts said a big advantage 
of DAT technology is its low 
price compared with other tape 
technologies. 

HP is selling the external ver- 
sion of the DAT24 for $2,101; 
five cassettes cost $200. Sony 
Electronics, Inc. in Tokyo re- 
cently announced a 24G-byte 
DAT drive, but the company 
hasn’t begun volume shipments 
in the U.S., analysts said. 

HP, Sony and Seagate Tech- 
nology, Inc. in Scotts Valley, 
Calif., control the lion’s share of 
the DAT market, analysts said. 

Analysts said the much-tout- 
ed Digital Video Disc (DVD) 
RAM may have trouble keeping 
up with 24G-byte DAT prod- 
ucts. When DVD drives appear, 


possibly next year, observers 
said they may cost $1,000 and 
will offer only 2.7G bytes of ca- 
pacity. DVD is a disc that is read 
with a laser; DAT includes tape 
that is read electromagnetically. 

Of all tape storage drives in- 
stalled in the U.S., there are 
about 4.4 million DAT drives, 
second to the 12.8 million '-in. 
data cartridge drives, according 
to analyst Michael Peterson, 
president of Strategic Research, 
Inc. in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

HP is also announcing Tape- 
Alert to allow network adminis- 
trators at local and remote sites 
to monitor DAT storage prob- 
lems, such as dirty tape heads 
and worn tape. A warning of 
DAT problenis can be sent from 
TapeAlert to an administrator by 
electronic mail or pager. 

TapeAlert is firraware, or soft- 
ware contained in a memory 
chip that holds its value without 
electrical power. 





Motorola preps 300-MHz PowerPC chip 


> Apple expected to tap 603E series for its line of PowerMacs, Power Books 


By Kristi Essick 
LONDON 


MOTOROLA, INC. next month 
plans to release a 300-MHz 
603E PowerPC microprocessor, 
which Apple Computer, Inc. is 
expected to use in future Power- 
Macintosh and PowerBook 
models. 

The Schaumberg, IIl., compa- 
ny plans to unveil the chips at 
CeBit next month in Hannover, 


Germany, a Motorola executive 
said last week. 

Apple hasn't publicly said it 
will upgrade its desktop and 
notebooks to the processor, but 
Paul Clark, European marketing 
and communications manager 
for Motorola’s RISC group, said 
such a deal is expected. 

The 603 series chip will be 
the fastest chip Motorola has 
ever released. 

Motorola has previously an- 


nounced its plans to manufac- 
ture a 300-MHz 603 micropro- 
cessor, but until now the compa- 
ny hasn’t indicated when the 
chip would be available or which 
systems manufacturers would 
use it. 


UP FOR ADOPTION 

Clark said Apple is considering 
building a system around a 
forthcoming version of Motoro- 
las 620 PowerPC processor. 


Groupe Bull is expected to adopt 
the upgraded 620 chips in its 
line of Unix servers. 

Apple recently announced the 
PowerBook 3400 based on Mot- 
orola’s 240-MHz 603E chip and 
the PowerMacintosh 9600/ 
233 based on the 233-MHz 604E 
processor. Apple in Cupertino, 
Calif., is positioning the high- 
speed notebook and desktop as 
strong rivals to Intel Corp.'s 
Pentium-based PCs, said Peter 
Lunn, PowerBook business and 
marketing manager for Apple 
U.K. and Ireland Ltd. 

Essick writes for the IDG News 
Service in London. 
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4 : 
Data, free-for-all? /<e 


: 


Web-enabling your warehouse is cheap and simplifies oe 
data access. Is there any reason not to do it? No, as 
long as you've resolved security and bandwidth issues. 


. 
f you’ve built a data warehouse in the past five years, there’s a good N 
chance you’re about to make the same decision Brent Brough just 
did. Namely, that it’s time to Web-enable your warehouse. 
And like Brough, a business analyst for the Workers Compensation £ ‘ 


Fund (WCF) of Utah in Salt Lake City, you'll probably find the proj- 
ect extraordinarily easy to cost-justify. 

After all, the hard work is done. Your warehouse is already up and 
running. Your corporate intranet is in place. And almost certainly, 
your users are familiar with Web browsers, so you can use that model 
and avoid all the technical issues associated with client/server data access tools. 

“We didn’t want to have to include every printer driver in the world in our client 
software. Neither did we want to have to train and support external users,” says 
Brough, whose Adabas D data mart had generated paper reports for WCF customers 
on employee claims, losses and statistics on work-related injuries and illnesses since 
being built on a Sun Microsystems, Inc. SPARCstation last year. By creating online 
access to it via the Web, “we don’t care what hardware, software or printer [users are] 
using. We don’t even have to know,” he says. 

Welcome to the latest use for the Web, inside and outside the corporation: 
data warehouse access. If it sounds like a panacea for all your data woes, it’s not 
— though it might be a way to get more use from the warehouses you worked 
so hard to cost-justify. Its own price tag depends on the infrastructure you 
already have, and hurdles remain — security and bandwidth, as always, among 
them. And some users will still need the more sophisticated client/server access 
Continued on page 2 


By Alice LaPlante 





Continued from page 1 


tools for the forseeable future. But 
data warehouse gurus are promis- 
ing, once again, that the promised 
land of easy, universal access to 
timely corporate data is in sight. 

“What 
where is a trend toward 
supplanting _ traditional 
client/server access with 
Internet and Web tech- 
nologies,” says Richard D. 
Hackathorn, president of 
Bolder Technology, Inc., a 
consulting firm based in 
Bouider, Colo. 

In fact, the Patricia 
Seybold Group believes 
that by 1998, a full 50% of 
all corporate database 
queries will be executed 
by Web browsers. 

Besides being easy to 
endemically cross-platform, Web- 
enabled data access is getting easier 
to build. 

In the past, Brough says, building a 
Web application would have meant 
mastering Java, CGI or Perl — not 
the most intuitive skills to pick up 
quickly, he says. But new Web tools 
are making it possible to Web-enable 
warehouses without many learning 
curve headaches. In Brough’s case, a 
Software AG product called I Express 
promises to provide automatic Web 
links to the existing WCF warehouse 
application programming interfaces, 
eliminating the need for Brough’s 
team to do extensive programming in 
Internet scripting or interface lan- 


we see every- 


use and 


guages. 

Beyond these considerations, the 
cost advantages of Web warehouses 
have yet to be fully understood. 


Cost-effective? 

The cost of designing and building the 
warehouse itself remains constant, 
but costs shift from the client to the 
server when the Web is used as the 
primary communications pipeline, 


WHAT'S ONLINEs 


ai 
Tannenbaum at ~ 
Database Design 
Solutions hosts-our 
~ forum on Web data 
warehousing. 


says Frank Gillette, a senior analyst 
for data warehousing at the business 
intelligence Hurwitz 
Group, Inc. in Newton, Mass. That 
means supporting highly robust 
servers that can sustain 
unlimited access points and 
possibly a tremendous vol- 
ume of simultaneous hits. 
“If you’re just starting 
out, with no internal net- 


service of 


work and no internal Web 
expertise, the costs and the 
risks add up. But if you’ve 
got the infrastructure in 
place, it could be very cost- 
effective,” he says. 
Having a solid infra- 
beyond 
costs, too: Robustness and 
reliability are at stake. After all, if 
you are asking a broader poputia- 
tion of users to depend on the Web 
for critical business functions, it 
had better be there when they need 
it. Stanford University, 
20,000 users can access warehouses 


structure goes 


whose 


with their Web browsers, has writ- 
ten an application that checks the 
campus Web every 15 minutes to 
make sure it’s up and responding 
quickly to user requests. All perfor- 
mance and reliability results are 
logged so systems analyst Patrick 
Nolan and his staff can perform 
downtime analysis over an extend- 
ed period, thus “telling us if we 
need to be 
concerned 

about capac- 


Annual growth-rate - 
of data warehouse 
software revenues 

through year 2000: 
another twist 


30.8% 
in the road. -— 


The irony of getting good results from 


ity or perfor- 

mance,” he 

says. 
Capacity is 


your initial foray into a Web ware- 
house, Hackathorn that 
“you're likely to be successful. And 
that’s when it gets hard.” Supporting 
20 or 50 or even 100 browser users is 


says, is 


cheap and fairly simple, he says, but 
“after that, things escalate rapidly, and 











you will proba- 
bly have to 
make 
pretty signifi- 
cant upgrades 
to your net- 


three years: 
work and Web 
server infra- 


401% 
structure when 


you start getting audiences of 1,000 or 
10,000 users.” 

Security, of course, is another major 
hurdle, whether you’re providing 
access to internal or external users or 
both. Stanford, which makes data 
available to both, has its own IP hub 
so it can perform individual machine 
IP checks and can use the grant/ 
revoke mechanisms in Sybase, Inc. 
and Oracle Corp. databases using 
user identification passwords with file 
control. The WCF, besides 
needing a foolproof fire- 
wall to protect the data, 


Average retum 
on investment in 
data Warehouse 
technology over 


some 


Average initial 


holders can eventually pay bills online 
using credit cards. “Like everyone 
else, we’re looking at installing Secure 
Socket Layers,” Brough says. 

But some security hazards and 
their solutions go beyond building 
firewalls and encrypting data. For 
example, what if savvy users pull 
together data — all of it seemingly 
innocuous on its own 
— from other sources, 
internal and external, 
to come up with some 
very damaging and 
confidential knowledge 
of your business? “This 
is a very serious con- 
cern,” Gillette says. 

If information ban- 
dits have ill intent, even honest 
users can become intruders of a 
sort. Idiosyncrasies in the 
information and, therefore, 
underlying business process- 


in 1996: 


Average number 
of Web servers 
sold for corpprate 
intranet applications 


AC AULT 


and disagreements 


about business opera- MANE RUE 
of Web servers 
sold-for Internet 


use in 1996: 


81,000 


much larger audience,” Source: All etmational Data Com. 
Gillette WAITS, research except * — Patricia 
“You might not eee 
initially intend to show it to that 
larger audience. But inevitably, 


tions are exposed for 
everyone to see. 
“When you open 
your warehouse up to 
the Web, 
revealing all to a 


you are 


business pressure will come: 
People will say, “Why not give me 
a password just so I can look?’ 
And you think, why not?” 


Deia Vu All Over Again 
Despite these obstacles, users are 
finding the Web is the way to go. For 
example, Stanford’s 20,000 users 
made the goal of providing universal 
access to a growing num- 


will need protection for 


MUNG GUNIGM es become 


much more 


ber of campus warehouses 


Average number 
of all database 
queries that will he 
executed hy Weh 


warehousing per 
corporate customer: 


Sy All 


electronic 
transactions so policy- 


commerce apparent, and such things as 


data quality, problem logic 


prohibitively expensive, 
systems analyst Nolan 
says — that is, until a Web 
connection was forged browsers by 1998: 
Today, the university’s . 
Sun SPARCstation Web HO 
server connects to the 
campuswide TCP/IP backbone and 
accesses a Sybase data warehouse 
running Sybase SQL Server. Thus, any 
user who logs on to the Stanford Web, 
no matter what type of device he hap- 
pens to be using, can peruse a variety 
of data sources and look up names of 
faculty, students and staff members; 
check on course offerings; or find a 
room number for an event or class. 
Stanford’s meta data has also been 
placed on the Web so authorized 
users can get queries cross-referenced 
across disparate departmental data 
warehouses. 
Nolan uses one of the myriad new 
tool sets that provide Web capabilities 
to existing data warehouses — 
Sybase’s Web.SQL, which manages 
Continued on page 4 
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tools for the forseeable future. But 
data warehouse gurus are promis- 
ing. once again, that the promised 
land of easy, universal access to 
timely corporate data is in sight. 
“What we 


where 


see every- 


is a trend toward 


supplanting — traditional 
client/server access with 
Web 


nologies.” says Richard D. 


Internet and tech- 
Hackathorn, president of 
Bolder Technology, Inc., a 


consulting firm based in 
Boulder, Colo. 
Patricia 


In fact, the 


Seybold Group believes 
that by 1998, a full 50% of 
all corporate database 
queries will executed 

by Web browsers. 

Besides being easy to use and 
endemically cross-platform, Web- 
enabled data access is getting easier 
to build. 

In the past, Brough says, building a 
Web application would have meant 
Perl 


the most intuitive skills to pick up 


mastering Java, CGI o% not 
quickly, he says. But new Web tools 
are making it possible to Web-enable 
warehouses without many learning 
curve headaches. In Broug 

Software AG product called I Express 
promises to provide automatic Web 
links to the existing WCF warehouse 
application programming. interfaces, 
eliminating the need for Brough’s 
team to do extensive programming in 


Internet scripting or interface lan- 

guages. 
Beyond these considerations, the 

cost advantages of Web warehouses 


have yet to be fully understood. 


he cost of designing and building the 


warehouse itself remains constant, 
but costs shift from the client to the 
server when the Web is used as the 


primary communications pipeline. 


WHAT'S ONLINE 


says Frank Gillette, a senior analyst 
for data warehousing at the business 
Hurwitz 
Mass. That 


highly 


intelligence SeTVICe ol 


Group, Inc. in Newton, 


means supporting robust 


servers that can sustain 
unlimited access points and 
possibly a tremendous vol 
ume of simultaneous hits 

starting 


“If you're just 
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work and no internal Web 
expertise, the costs and the 
risks add up. But if you've 
got the infrastructure in 
place, it could be very cost 
effective.” he says. 
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cheap and fairly simple. he says. but 


“after that. things escalate rapidly. and 


Hang on to those client/ 


server tools — 


Many IS professionals and data- 
base experts agree that Web 
access will eventually become a 
standard feature of corporate data 
warehouses. But when that will 
happen at any given firm depends 
on several factors, so don’t give up 
the ghost on traditional client/serv- 
er access tools until then. 

Organizations that want or need 
to extend data warehouse access 
to parties outside the company 
quickly went to the Web, notes 
Alan Pailer, director of research and 
education at the Data Warehouse 
Institute in Bethesda, Md. 

“The huge cost and difficulty of 
managing client software on exter- 
nal customers’ and suppliers’ com- 
puters made this decision a no- 
brainer,” he says. One such organi- 
zation: the Workers Compensation 
Fund (WCF). Offering external 
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for now 


users even basic access would 
have been too expensive and !ogis- 
tically chaotic to implement using a 
traditional client/server architec- 
ture, says Brent Brough, a business 
analyst at the WCF. 

Companies whose data ware- 
house applications serve a large 
group of internal users have also 
found the case for moving to the 
Web quite compelling, Paller says. 
Take CompuCom Systems, Inc., a 
Daiias-based value-added reseller 
that launched its data warehouse in 
January 1996 and added Weh 
access four months later (see story 
page 6). Although about 500 inter- 
nal users were already depending 
on the Business Objects S.A. client/ 
server tool to query a Sybase data 
warehouse for customer marketing 
and product information, making 
the warehouse available via the 








you will proba 
bly have to 
make some 
pretty  signifi- 
cant upgrades 
to your net- 
work and Web 
server intra 
structure when 
you start getting audiences of 1,000 or 
10,000 users.” 

Security, of course, is another major 
hurdle, whether you're providing 
access to internal or external users or 
both. Stanford, wh makes data 
available to both, has its own [P hub 
so it can perform individual machine 
IP checks and can use the grant 
revoke mechanisms in Sybase, Inc. 
and Oracle Corp. databases using 
user identification passwords with file 
control. The WCF, besides 
needing a foolproof fire- 
wall to protect the data, 
will need protection for 
electronic commerce 


transactions so policy- 


Web and, eventually, the 
CompuCom intranet 

“has ended up serving a whole 
new class of user,” says Darrell 
Piat, CompuCom’s director of 
advanced technologies. 

Data warehouses that serve just 
a small pool of internal users may 
feel less urgency to move to the 
Web, but Paller says the question 
will soon be moot because most 
warehouse vendors are scrambling 
to incorporate Web-enabling fea- 
tures into their products. And a 
plethora of third-party tools are 
also becoming readily available 
(see Hot Picks, page 4). 

But while browser functionality 
will be enough for most warehouse 
users, at least some will require the 
more sophisticated drill-down 
analysis and transactional features 
of full-blown client/server toois, 
says Richard D. Hackathorn, presi- 
dent of consulting firm Bolder 
Technology. He says he sees most 
companies setting up a two-tier 


holders can eventually pay bills online 
using credit cards. “Like everyone 
else. we're looking at installing Secure 
Socket | s.” Brough says. 

But some security hazards and 
their solutions go beyond building 
firewalls and encrypting data. For 
example, what if savvy users pull 
together data all of it seemingly 
innocuous on its own 

from other sources, 
internal and external, 
to come up with some 
very damaging and 
confidential knowledge 
of your business? “Thi 
is a very serious con- 
cern,” Gillette says. 

If information ban 
dits have ill intent, even honest 
users can become intruders of a 

sort. Idiosyncrasies in the 
information and, therefore. 
underlying business process- 
es become much more 
apparent, and such things as 


data quality, problem logic 


access strategy that gives 
the enhanced functionality 
to those who need it. 

“We find that browsers meet the 
needs of 80% of our users,” says 
Patrick Nolan, a systems integrator 
at Stanford University who has 
made several reference data ware- 
houses available to Stanford’s 
20,000-user Web population. For 
the remaining 20%, Stanford 
installs Brio Technology, Inc.’s 
BrioQuery and BusinessObjects. 

At John Deere Insurance Group, 
systems analyst Greg Kinman 
believes Web-enabling the SAS 
data mart is a first step toward cost 
reduction in his firrn’s portable 
computing operations. “When any- 
one in the field can dial in from 
anywhere, no matter what hard- 
ware and software they happen to 
be using, we'll be able to dramati- 
cally reduce our field maintenance 
and support costs,” says Kinman, 
in charge of Deere’s intranet ware- 
house project. — Alice LaPlante 
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about business opera- 
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everyone to see 
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your warehouse up to 
the Web, you are 
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much larger audience.” 
“You might not Seybold Group 
initially intend to show it to that 
larger audience. But inevitably, 
business pressure will come: 
People will say."Why not give me 
a password just so I can look” 
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And you think, why not 


Despite these obstacles, users are 
finding the Web is the way to go. For 
example, Stanford’s 20,000 users 
made the goal of providing universal 
access to a growing num- 
ber of campus warehouses 
prohibitively expensive, 
systems analyst Nolan 
says — that is, until a Web 
connection was forged 

Today, the university's 
Sun SPARCstation Web 
server connects to the 
campuswide TCP/IP backbone and 
accesses a Sybase data warehouse 
running Sybase SOL Server. Thus, any 
user who logs on to the Stanford Web, 
no matter what type of device he hap 
pens to be using, can peruse a variety 
of data sources and look up names of 
faculty, students and staff members: 
check on course offerings: or find a 
room number for an event or class. 


Stanford’s meta data has also been 


placed on the Web so authorized 


users Can get queries Cross referenced 
across disparate departmental data 
warehouses. 

Nolan uses one of the myriad new 
tool sets that provide Web capabilities 
to existing data warehouses 
Sybase’s Web.SQL. which manages 
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application suite that you can run 
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Managing today’s complex business processes means 
allowing your managers and project teams to access, share, 
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Livelink Intranet you can manage documents, collaborate on 
projects and coordinate workflow. And quickly find what you 
need using the world’s top-rated full-text search engine. !t 
links your people with people, and people with information, 
to meet your goals. 

Livelink intranet is a complete off-the-shelf application 
that you install and start using right away — all your people 
need is a Web browser. It 
takes your current investment 
in networks, databases and 
applications and integrates 
them with the Internet’s global 
infrastructure. Finally, your 
intranet will support document 
collections of any size and 
handle any number of users. 
All with the necessary security 
and access control. 

Industrial-strength and 
scalable, Livelink Intranet helps 
Fortune 500 and Global 2000 
companies solve advanced business problems. 

And it’s the only one that can, and the only one that’s 
shipping today. Contact us and we'll show you how. 
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what our company was 
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Mitch Oliver, 
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CompuCom: A Late Bloomer That Quickly Sprouted 


ack in September 1995, Dallas- 

based CompuCom Systems, Inc., 

despite being a $1.4 hillion value- 
added reseller in the high-tech computer 
hardware, software and services market, had 
no data warehouse. No Web site. No way for 
company sales reps or business managers to 
run ad-hoc queries against corporate sales 
and product databases. And to ask IS to gen- 
erate a customized report took a staggering 
two weeks. 

All this at a time when the systems inte- 
grator and technical services firm was grow- 
ing at a 28% compound annual revenue 
growth rate. Hardly the time to permit infor- 
mation gridlock. 

Darrell Piatt, director of advanced tech- 
nologies at CompuCom, says building a data 
warehouse was the obvious solution. 

So within just four months — by January 
1996 — CompuCom had a 106-byte 
Sybase SOL data warehouse successfully 
installed on a Hewlett-Packard Co. 

HP 9000 server. It allows users to retrieve 
everything from historical information on 
customer accounts to current product pricing, 
order status, distribution and inventory infor- 
mation using Business Objects S.A‘s 
BusinessObjects query tool. The users were 
ecstatic, Piatt says, though access was ini- 
tially limited to employees with networked 
computers on their desktops. (nce word got 
out in the field about the project, his staff 
would get calls as early as 7:30 a.m. from 
field sales reps calling on car phones on their 
way to meetings, requesting immediate 
updates from the warehouse on customer 
account activities. 

“Sometimes we even sent out sales 
figures over text pagers to make sure 
they got them in time,” he chuckles. 
Eventually, access to the data warehouse 


was extended to mobile laptop users. 

So far, so good. But then, just as the initial 
data warehouse was going live, CompuCom 
bid on a major contract to provide Califomia’s 
city, county and state agencies and educational 
institutions with computer hardware, software 
aud services. CompuCom would be required to 
run two computer storefronts — one in San 
Francisco and one in Sacramento — as well 
as provide online access to pricing and product 
information and an electronic catalog and 
order-tracking system that any qualified state 


oS! be ' 
CompuCom’s Darrell Piatt 
(left) and Kent Sakuda: 
Most routine queries are 
now answered via the 
Web warehouse 

employee could access from any location. 

This presented a challenge: Although 
CompuCom had previously created a propri- 
etary Lotus Development Corp. Notes-based 
procurement system to help larger corporate 
customers expedite intemal purchasing 
approval processes, that required installing 
client software on all desktops that would he 
used in the process, which meant adhering to 
strict hardware, software and network stan- 
dards. “We realized that only the Internet 
provided the universal sort of access that the 
California contract required,” Piatt says. 

CompuCom won the Califomia bid, and the 
Web-based warehouse went live in April 
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1996. The responses have heen “very posi- 
tive,” says Paul Apfel, program manager for 
the department of general services for the 
state of Califomia in Sacramento. “There's a 
learning curve to everything new, of course,” 
he says. “But we're getting constant feed- 
back that tells us our users are very happy.” 

The initial data warehouse cost approxi- 
mately $800,000, including all hardware, 
software and development labor, Piatt says. 
To build the California Web link, CompuCom 
spent an additional $100,000. That invest- 
ment is now being leveraged as other large 
CompuCom clients are offered similar elec- 
tronic hookups. As of January 1997, more 
than 40 CompuCom comorate customers 
have their personalized catalogs available via 
the Intemet. And by the end of this month, 
CompuCom suppliers will be able to log on to 
a secure Web page and access detailed 
information on sales of their products. Now 
all data is also available to employees via 
the company intranet. 

The benefits that accrue to CompuCom, 
other than the chance to win more business 
through demonstrating superior customer ser- 
vice, include cutting back on “cali center” 
operations. Previously, the only way cus- 
tomers could get information on products, 
prices and delivery dates was to personally 
call a member of their account team. Today, 
Piatt says, most of the more routine inquiries 
are simply answered electronically via the 
Web warehouse. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that CompuCom has laid off any work- 
ers or otherwise scaled back operations. 

“Right now we're experiencing a 40% 
annual growth rate,” Piatt points out. “We're 
not looking at head count reduction so much 
as finding ways to add business volume 
without unduly increasing our overhead.” 

— Alice LaPlante 
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sible through it. Both should be oper- 
ational by the end of the quarter. 
Deere has had multiple SAS data 
marts up and running for more than a 
year on a Microsoft Corp. Windows 
95 server that feeds OS/2 clients via a 
Novell, Inc. network. These applica- 
tion-specific marts 
are culled from a 
variety of main- 
frame legacy data- 
bases, providing 
access to financial 
and actuary num- 
bers as well as cor- 
porate marketing, 
underwriting and 
human 
data. The biggest 
advantage to mak- 
ing data 
stores available via 


resources 


these 


a Deere intranet 
will be io provide 
easier access to the 150 laptop-toting 
Deere salespeople who spend most of 
their time on the road, Kinman says. 
Later, he adds, Deere plans to allow 
direct hookups with company clients 
and suppliers. 

Still, experts warn about making 
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Resources 


CONFERENCES/ SEMINARS 

DC's Data Warehouse Word Y& 
Feb. 25-27, Orlando, Fla; April @-10, OAS 
San Jose, Calif; April 15-17, Toronto. 

Digital Consulting, Ine. (508) 470-3880 


1997 Data Warehousing institute 
Annual Conference 
May 27-June 1, Chicago. (301) 229-1062 


WEB SITES/NEWSGROUPS 
Data Warehousing intormation Center 
wp starnetine.com/larryg/index. him! 


Data Warehousing on the Internet 
www datawarehousing com 


Data Warehousing List Server 


the mistake of viewing the Web as a 
panacea for all your data access woes. 
One of them is Adrienne Tannen- 
baum, president of Database Design 
Solutions, inc. in Bernardsville, N.J., 
an organization specializing in data- 
base “revitalization” issues. 


Before Web-enabling your warehouse ... 


Assess the success of your existing ware- 
house effort. 


Ponder the security ramifications of 
opening up access. 


Analyze the organizational implications 
of universal access. 


Simply Web-enabling an existing 
warehouse isn’t going to solve all 
potential data access problems, 
Tannenbaum says. But where the data 
is already in electronic form, is reli- 
able, is updated in a timely manner 


and is certifiably clean, then opening 


~ Resources 
www.datawarehousing.com/list.htm) 


Data Warehousing Forum 
MicroStrategy, Ine. 
www strategy.com/msi_ dwf.htm 


PUBLICATIONS 
Data Warehousing 


on the Intemet a 


Thomas ¢. Hammergren; Thomson Computer Press, 1997 


The Seven Deadly Sins of Data Warehousing 
Doug Hackney; Addison Wesley Longman, 1997 


“Taking Data Warehouse Applications to the 
Desktop (But Whose Desk?)” 

Jill Ovehe, Baseline Consulting 

www Daseline-consulting com/bitocwp.htm 


up access to it via a Web browser is 
often an excellent idea, she says. 
Indeed, Tannenbaum claims one of 
the biggest motivations to making a 
warehouse available via the Web is to 
leverage the often hefty investments 
in data warehousing that have seem- 
ingly come to little 
fruition. “A common 
compiaint is that 
we've invested all 
these millions of dol- 
this ware- 
house, but no one 


lars in 


seems to know about 

it,” she says. 
Yet there 

challenges to exe- 


are 


cuting Web access, 
as even the enthusi- 
Brough ac- 
knowledges. “It’s 
hard sometimes to 


astic 


separate the hype 
from what’s real,” he says. “But 
there’s a lot of bright minds work- 
ing on a solution, and we believe 
the kinks will ali get worked out.” 


LaPlante is a freelance writer in 
Woodside, Calif. 
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Richard J. Gascoyne and Koray Ozeubukeu, 320 pages, 
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Building the Corporate Intranet 

BSG Corp, $39.95. John Wiley & Sons. A 12-step guide to 
building an intranet, from deciding whether to go for it to 
implementing and managing it. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The Intemational Data Warehousing Association 
PO. Box 2801, Andover, Mass. 01810 (508) 470-3880 

www idwa.org 


The Data Warehousing Instiute 
9156 Rathbury Drive #200, Gaithersburg, Md. 20873 
(301) 229-1062 (www dw-institte.com) 


WHAT'S ONLINE 


For more on what 
you need to know 
before Web-enabling 
your warehouse and 
more hot picks: www 
computerworld.com/intranets.. 
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PROJECT: Monsanto Co. 


onsanto Co. 
has been test- 
ing an intranet 
front end to its 
financial data 
warehouse 
since last June. 
The St. Louis- 
based chemi- 
cal firm plans an enterprisewide roll- 
out by year’s end and, eventually, 
data warehouses with logistics and 
procurement information. For now, 
the intranet gives 20 financial ana- 
lysts simple, fast access to informa- 
tion they need. “If the information 
you need for decision- ing is 
right at your fingertips, then you can 
focus more time and effort on the 
analysis of the information,” 
explains Bipin Junnarkar, director 
of knowledge management 
architecture at Mon- 

santo. He provides 

further details of the 

project: 


By Steve Alexander 


WHAT'S ONLINE. . 


Expanded Q&A, Real 
Audioawith Bipin 
Junnarkar 


Why do it? 

To speed the delivery 

of financial informa- 

tion that must be sifted 
by Monsanto financial- 
analysts prior to being 
given to decision makers. 


How it works 

A user requests a report via a 
Microsoft Corp. Internet 

Explorer browser. A Silicon 
Graphics, Inc. (SGI) server pass- 

es the request to a MicroStrategy, 
Inc. DSS Web server running on a 
Windows NT machine. The server 
acts as an interface between the SGI 
server and a DSS server, which also 
runs on an NT machine. The DSS 
server then communicates with the 
data warehouse, which runs on an 
Oracle Corp. database on a Digital 
Equipment Corp. Alpha server. 


What's different 
The intranet doesn’t require the 
installation of client software on user 


PHOTO BY ROGER RENKEN 


desktops. Also, traditional client/serv- 
er data warehouses don’t let users 
share data ana 

intranet will, possibly via Lotus 
Development Corp.’s Notes. 


Kinds of queries posted 
The MicroStrategy software restricts 
users to a standard report they can 
drill down into for more information. 
Ad-hoc queries can be made only 
with the existing client/server system. 


Decisions 
supported 
“A user might be 
trying to use the 
data warehouse 
via the intranet 
to look at all the 
costs 


Monsanto’s 

Bipin Junnarkar: The 

major change is in how 

people really get to look at 

and try to make sense out of it.’ 
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associated with product lines in dif- 
ferent geographical areas. He or she 

t look at one product line and 
see how much profitability there is in 
Brazil and what the costs are of get- 
ting the product to market and com- 
pare that with the same thing in 
Australia or the Pacific Rim,” 
Junnarkar says. 


Measuring ROI! 

The firm decided at the outset that it 
would not justify the project based 
on its dollar benefits. Instead, it has 
pursued the project in the belief that 
its value to the company extends 
beyond data warehouse applications. 


Technical challenges 
Security. Monsanto plans to have 
three levels of access on the financial 
data warehouse: top management, 
top executives in the business units 
and analysts in specific business 
units. No additional tools are 
required to set up the three tiers 
because all acce controlled at the 
database level of security. 


Cost 

The company wouldn’ 
cific details. The data war 
project is said to have ha 
cant cost.” Intranet costs for the data 
warehousing project were not split 
out because the intranet is being 
built for other company uses. 


sclose spe- 


Biggest surprises 

How fast it was to install the applica- 
tion (two weeks) and how easy it is to 
use the warehouse via the intranet. 


Advice 

Develop an intranet business strate- 
gy for delivering and integrating data 
rather than jumping blindly into an 
intranet project becaus rendy. 
Enroll data warehouse users up 
front. Technology is evolving rapid 
and looks promising. 


Alexander is a freelance writer in 
Edina, Minn. 











TO LEARN 
MORE ABOUT 
SUITESPOT, CALL 


FOR YOUR FREE 


WHITE PAPER, 


“THE NETSCAPE 
INTRANET 
VISION.” 


1-800-+397-8607 
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92% OF THE FORTUNE 100 USE 





NETSCAPE INTRANET AND INTERNET SOLUTIONS 


Why is Netscape software 
the Internet/intranet software of 
choice for so many Fortune 100 
companies? One reason is our 
single minded focus on Internet 
technology and how it can 
improve business communications. 

Take our new intranet solu 
tion, SuiteSpor’ It contains the 
functionality of older systems 
like Lotus Notes and Microsoft 
Back Oftice, but offers greater 
productivity and flexibility. 


Only with SuiteSpot can you 


communicate, collaborate, and 
share information across any 
platform or operating system, 
whether inside your company 
or out. SuiteSpot also costs less 
than Notes or BackOffice. And 
SuiteSpot easily integrates with 
current client/server applications 


running on Unix and Windows NT. 
SuiteSpot is just one example 


of how Netscape is providing 
open Internet technology to better 
link people and information. 


To see how we can help your 


company improve its internal 
communications, call us toll 
free at 1-800-397-8607. Or 
visit our Internet Web site at 


.com/pre4 


NETSCAPE 
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MMX notebooks 


NEC Computer Systems in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., has announced two 
notebook computer lines: the Versa 
2600 with full multimedia features 
and the low-end Versa 2500. The 
Versa 2600 has a 133- or 150-MHz 
Pentium MMX chip and a 1.44G- 
byte hard drive. Pricing starts at 
$2,399. The Versa 2500 has a 133- 
MHz processor and a 1.08G-byte 
hard drive. It costs $1,999. 


PC-based storage 


Western Digital Corp. in Irvine, 
Calif., has announced Storage Data 
Acceleration (SDX), a new technol- 
ogy for increasing the performance 
of removable media storage periph- 
erals such as CD-ROM drives. An 
SDX interface is used to connect 
SDX peripherals to ali Western Digi- 
tal Enhanced Integrated Drive Elec- 
tronics (EIDE) hard drives. The con- 
nection is made via a 10-pin SDX 
cable instead of a 40-pin EIDE con- 
nector. Products should ship before 
June, according to Western Digital. 


Intel adds video mail 


Intel Corp. officials announced en- 
hancements to ProShare videocon- 
ferencing products that allow video 
mail to be left on a desktop com- 
puter. The Hillsboro, Ore., firm said 
the upgrades to System 200 will 
cost $179 or $1,499 for a new user. 
Recording and playback of video- 
conferences will be possibie with 
the software. That feature should be 
useful to global companies that 
work in multiple time zones. 


Tape silo software 


StorageCenter, storage manage- 
ment software from Software Part- 
ners/32, Inc. in Topsfield, Mass., 
now supports Storage Technology 
Corp.’s Automated Cartridge Sys- 
tem Library Software (ACSLS). That 
means StorageCenter users can 
manage large-scale tape libraries 
found in major data centers that run 
StorageTek’s Nearline tape sys- 
tems. ACSLS support is a $19,000 
option to StorageCenter. 


Cluster-ready RAID 


Storage Dimensions, Inc. in Mil- 
pitas, Calif., is shipping the Super- 
Flex 5000, a cluster-capable RAID 
disk array for Sun Microsystems, 
Inc. Solaris server clusters. The 
product, which features dual RAID 
controllers, can be used with the 
Qualix Group’s QualixHA cluster- 
ing software. Pricing ranges from 
$23,655 to $36,555 for up to 54G 
bytes of data storage capacity. 


(www.computerworid.com) 
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INTEGRATED TECHNOLOGY USA, INC. has an- 
nounced CompuNet 2000, a PC key- 
board telephone with Internet capabili- 
ties. 

According to the Teaneck, N.J., compa- 
ny, the product can be used with Internet 
telephony software to let users call world- 
wide for the price of a local phone call. 
Internet phone calls can be conferenced 
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Inverness Conference 
Center & Resort 
Suburban Denver, CO 


with conventional phone calls. 
CompuNet 2000 costs $239.95. 
Integrated Technology USA 


(201) 907-0344 
www.itiz000.com 


VINCA CORP. has announced Standby- 
Server Many-to-One for NetWare, a 
real-time mirroring product that lets 


| 
-_ 


Bi 
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users protect multiple Novell, Inc. 
NetWare servers with one standby 
machine. 

According to the Orem, Utah, com- 
pany, the product provides flexibility for 
backing up data and saving space. 

StandbyServer Many-to-One for Net- 
Ware costs $6,999. 

Vinca 
(801) 223-3107 
www.vinca.com 


Ist Annual 1.1. Workforce Executive Summit 
“Strategically Aligning the Enterprise 1.1. Workforee” 


BO00-48 8-52-04 
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SOMETIMES OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. 


SOMETIMES IT BLOWS THROUGH YOUR DOOR, 


CHARGES THROUGH YOUR OFFICE, 
KICKS THE FEET OUT FROM UNDER YOU, 
JUMPS ON YOUR CHEST 


AND STARES YOU IN THE FACE. 


For a limited time (translation: do something about this today), Compaq is offering some exceptional incentives 


on some very exceptional products, all of which can give your business a competitive advantage. 


COMPAQ. 


Has It Changed Your Life Yet? 





Compag LTE 5380/5400 Compaq Armada 1100 Family 
Starts at $1,299" 


Reduced up to 9%: 
Free 28.8 PC Card Modem 
(thru 2/28/97)" 


Compaq Armada 4100 Family 
Reduced up to 27%? 
Free Li-Ion Handle Battery 
with Armada 4120 (thru 3/31/97)" 


Compaq Professional Workstation 5000 Compaq Netelligent Networking Products 
Starts at $3,900! (Select models, after dealer rebate.) Networking Interface Cards reduced up to 13% 
Free 64MB memory module with purchase of single Hubs reduced up to 44%? 
processor 3-D graphics model (thru 4/30/97)" Switches reduced up to 35%? 
(Monitor sold separately.) 


Compaq Deskpro 4000 Family Compaq Deskpro 6000 Family 
Starts at $1,299" for models with Starts at $1,999° for models with 
133MHz Pentium processor and 1.2GB HD. 166MHz Pentium processor and 1GB HD. 
Compaq V70 color monitors, starting Compaq P70 color monitors, starting (Monitor sold separately.) 

at $697," sold separately. at $899; sold separately. 


Compaq Deskpro 2000 Family 
Starts at $1,149" for models with 
133MHz Pentium® processor and 1.2GB HD. 


Compaq ProSignia 200 Compaq ProLiant 800 
Free 16MB memory module Free 32 MB memory 
(thru 4/30/97)" module (thru 4/30/97)" 
ProSignia 300 starts at $1,333" 


Compaq ProLiant 5000/5000R 
Reduced up to 11% Free additional processor with 
purchase of ProLiant 5000 6/ 166 server (thru 4/30/97): 
Two-for-one 6/166 processor option kits (thru +/30/97)°" 


To jump on this opportunity, find your local reseller at 1-800-853-9588, or visit us at www.compaq.com/us 


“All prices and price reduction percentages shown refer to U.S. estimated reseller prices. Actual reseller price may vary. Free offer with purchase of qualifying product from 2/3/97 to specified end date, while supplies last. Offers not 
1 


valid on Compag refurbished products. “All offers are subject to product availability, and are valid only in the U.S. Compaq reserves the right to change, alter or cancel these programs at any time without notice. {Through 4/30/97, 
Compaq is offering $400 rebate to reseller partners on Models 5000 iP/2.1/32ML/CDS and 5000 1P/43/64ML/CDS. $3,900 based on estimated sales price after application of dealer rebate. Actual reseller prices may vary. © 1997 
registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office. ProLiant, ProSignia, Deskpro, Armada, LTE, Netelligent, and Professional Workstation are trademarks or registered trade 


Compaq Computer Corporation. All rights reserved. Compaq 
marks of Compaq Computer Corporation. The Intel Inside Logo and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. Other products mentioned may be trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 
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Sharp drop in chaos 
Analysts suspect new PaperFort mx. 





REDUCE ISSUES DOWN 
TO THEIR ESSENTIALS. 


IMPROVE YOUR 
TIME-MANAGEMENT SKILLS. 





The first step in reducing 
stress is to rid yourself of 
unnecessary paper 
PaperPort mx can scan 
thousands of words in 
minutes—from virtually 
any type of document 
Reports. Memos. Letters. 
Newspaper articles 

So you can more easily 
dea! with them. The result 
is higher productivity. 
For instance, Toyota's 
U.S. marketing division 
deployed PaperPort in 
its organization and 


Rid your world of unneces- 
sary and time-consuming 
tasks. For example, retyping. 
PaperPort mx can handle 
it for you. Simply take the 
document you want to 
retype, and scan it with 
PaperPort mx. Then 
PaperPort mx’s integrated 
Xerox TextBridge OCR 
software converts these 
words to digital format so 
they can be edited or 
copied. Literally saving 
you hours. 


MANAGE TECHNOLOGY. 





Here's a secret about how 
to get the technology you 
have to work harder. Say 
you want to send a fax. 
Scan in your document 
using PaperPort mx, then 
send a fax using your com 
puter's modem. It saves 
time (you'll never again have 
to trek down the hall to fax 
something). And it's usually 
cheaper, to boot. 





SIMPLIFY OPERATIONAL 
STRUCTURES AND 
SYSTEMS. 





For instance, your archaic 
filing system. Instead, use 
PaperPort mx. Filing things 
digitally on your computer 
takes up far less space, 
but more than that, it helps 
you pinpoint a specific 
document later. Just type in 
a keyword, and PaperPort 
mx will retrieve it for you. 





ORCHESTRATE THE 
PROGRAM FOR CHANGE. 





Don't let its compact size 
fool you. PaperPort mx 

is tough enough for even 
the toughest business 
environment. For one, 

it's fully compatible with 
Windows NT. And at 

a new lower price, even 
the most stringent bean 
counters in your company 
will be pleased. 








expects fo save consider- 
able time and money. 





BE THE GREAT 
COMMUNICATOR. 





Use PaperPort mx to scan 
wads of information direct 
ly into reports, proposals, 
and e-mails. It will even let 
you send information over 
the Net—for instance, that 
contract (or invoice) that 
needs immediate atiention. 





V visioneer 


MEASURABLE OPERATING 
a 


Ah, here's a bonus: 
PaperPort mx can accom- 
plish all of these things— 
without hogging space on 
your desk. It's sleek and 
small and fits right between 
your keyboard and monitor. 

















FOR ADVICE ON CHAOS-COPING STRATEGIES 





Or contact an 
authorized reseller. 








call 1-800-787-7007, extension 800. 


http://www.visioneer.com 
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uery tools 
leld ‘net data 


By Craig Stedman 


DEVELOPERS OF desktop query 
tools are starting to deliver on 
promises to tie their software to 
the Internet so remote users can 
get at corporate decision-sup- 
port data more easily. But most 
vendors are still months away 
from providing full browser- 
based querying. 


PRODUCTS ON THE WAY 

The products that are beginning 
to hit the streets are primarily 
static and enable end users to 
read canned reports via World 
Wide Web browsers. 

That should be enough for 
some customers, but others said 
their remote users need the dy- 
namic query capabilities that are 


still to come. For example, Pre- 
mera, a $1.4 billion health insur- 
ance company in Seattle, wants 
to use the Web to spread deci- 
sion-support tools to its field 
agents and external clients such 
as administrators at hospitals. 
But canned reports alone would 
be too restrictive, said Guy Hol- 
lingbury, a technology specialist 
at Premera. 

“It’s not always possible to 
think in advance about what our 
users want to look for and how 
they warit to slice and dice it,” 
Hollingbury said. “We don't 
want to put any roadblocks in 
their way [by just providing stat- 
ic reports].” 

Premera is putting together a 
Web infrastructure and ther 

Ties to 'net, page 54 
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some predefined queries 


now via mainframe termi- 


nal emulation, ‘but it's 


pretty painfulforthem.” «4 





Start-up vows: 
One interface, 
all databases 


By Lisa Picarille 


TOPTIER, INC. is trying to 
streamline the process of letting 
users access disparate corporate 
databases from one user inter- 


face. The San Jose, Calif.-based 
start-up software company un- 
veiled its TopTier family of prod- 
ucts earlier this month at Demo 
97 in Indian 

Wells, Calif. 
The TopTier 
products will 
let users access 
a variety of 
database infor- 
mation via the 
Internet, the World Wide Web 
or a LAN without having to 
Start-up, page 54 


Users can 
drag, drop 
information 
over the 
Internet. 
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FrankenGates and Scott-ula 


TAR WARS, that epitome of 
high-tech heroics, is back 
again. And no doubt the folks 


at Microsoft and Sun Microsystems 
are daydreaming about blasting away 


at the competition’s Death Star — 
whatever that happens to be. 


But from the way they’re treating 
Java users, you'd think Microsoft’s 
Bill Gates and Sun’s Scott McNealy have been 
watching old monster movies instead. 

Microsoft, taking its cue from Frankenstein, has 


FRANK HAYES 


pieces it dug up from Visual Basic 
and Windows. Lightning strikes at 
midnight. Dr. FrankenGates de- 


clares, “It’s alive!” and the monster 


does indeed come to life. 
Trouble is, just like in the old mov- 


ie, this FrankenJava couldn’t be mis- 
taken for anything but a freak once it 
gets into the light of day. It runs 


stitched together its own version of Java using 


some Java programs that shouldn't run. Certain 
basic Java features don’t work properly. And it has 
grafted-on elements such as ActiveX that won't 


Frankly Speaking, page 54 


HP helps call centers 
pull in queries from ‘net 


By Jaikumar Vijayan 


HEWLETT-PACKARD Co. has 
announced an enhanced ver- 
sion of its Customer Contact 
Manager middleware that inte- 
grates the Internet with tele- 
phony-based customer service 
offerings. 

Service businesses such as 
banks, financial institutions and 
health care organizations can 
use the software to receive and 
resolve customer queries as eas- 
ily over the Internet as they can 
via telephone, officials at Palo 
Alto, Calif.-based HP said. 


ANOTHER OPTION 
For example, bank customers 
can use their institution’s World 
Wide Web page to look for ac- 
count information and make 
cash transfers. When they want 
more information or need assis- 
tance filling out a form, they can 
click on “‘call me now,” fill in the 
required call-back information 
and click on “submit.” 

HP’s new middleware routes 


HP’s Customer 
Contact Manager 4.0 
What it does: Integrates 


telephony-based customer 
service on tne Web 





What it means: Customer 
queries can be received and 
resolved as easily over the 
Internet as they are over 
the phone 


How it works: A customer's 
query from the Web is 
routed to customer service 
representatives, who then 
contact customers via 
telephone, Internet Relay 
Chat or internet phone 





requests to a customer service 
representative, who can contact 
the customer via conventional 
phone, Internet Relay Chat or 
internet phone. 

Such a capability is important 
for organizations that see the 
Web as a new channel for pro- 

Cail centers, page 54 
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will wait for Toronto-based 
Speedware Corp. to deliver a full 
thin-client version of its Esper- 
ant query tool, Hollingbury said. 
Giving hospitals and doctors 
querying abilities is critical as 
Premera moves to the managed- 
care business model, he 


Also last week, Cognos, Inc. 
in Ottawa started beta-testing a 
release of its Impromptu soft- 
ware that provides Web access 
to reports. Impromptu 4.0 is 
due to ship in late May and will 
be followed late this year by full 
querying from a browser, Cog- 
nos officials said. 

Business Objects, Inc. in San 
Jose, which already supports 
static report viewing in its 
namesake software, plans by 
midyear to introduce a Java- 
based interactive query tool for 
the Web. Speedware officials 

said the company ex- 


added. “We need to help “roois. Pets to deliver a read- 


them control costs, or 
they’re going to go out of busi- 
ness pretty quickly,” Hollingbu- 
ry said. 


TOOL PARADE 
Brio Technology, Inc. in Palo Al- 
to, Calif., broke out of the ven- 
dor pack first by delivering an 
interactive Web version of its 
query and reporting software in 
November [CW, Nov. 11]. But 
others are starting to respond. 
IQ Software Corp. in Nor- 
cross, Ga., last week announced 
a version of its 1Q/LiveWeb tool 
that frees users from having to 
manually code the programs 
needed to put a Web browser 
face on reports. That will ship in 
March, and ad hoc query sup- 
port will be added in June, IQ 
Software officials said. 


only Web tool by midyear 
and full thin-client code late this 
year. 

The Canadian Agriculture 
Ministry hopes to use Cognos’ 
upcoming Web-based tools to 
enable federal and provincial 
government officials to run que- 
ries against data from an in- 
come protection program for 
farmers and other agricultural 
producers. 

Queries get funneled through 
informatior systems now and 
can take a week to run, said 
Mark Maclver, a technical archi- 
tect for the Winnipeg, Manitoba- 
based department that manages 
the program. Web-based queries 
“would be faster for the users, 
and we wouldn't have to tie up 
our programmers writing all 
these reports,” he said. 





Call centers can pull in ‘net 
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viding customer service and 
contact, analysts said. 

“What we are seeing in the 
customer support area is the de- 
sire to use multiple means of 
contact” with the customer, said 
Hugh Bishop, an analyst at Ab- 
erdeen Group, Inc. in Boston. 

“It used to be that you had to 
go to a store directly if you want- 
ed support. Then people started 
offering service over the tele- 
phone. Now they want to aug- 
ment that with the Internet,” 
Bishop said. 

Blue Cross of California plans 
to use the customer service soft- 
ware. The company is upgrad- 
ing its call centers to let doctors 
and clients get the same kind of 
service over the Internet that 
they get via the phone, electron- 
ic mail and fax. 

“We are taking the same 
functionality that is available in 
our voice response units and 
putting it on the Internet,” said 
George Steinhoff, vice president 
of group systems at Blue Cross 
in Woodland Hills, Calif. So, 
Blue Cross customers who want 


health care eligibility informa- 
tion over the Internet will find 
the same menu of instructions 
and receive the same assistance 
they would via phone. 

Until now, middleware such 
as HP’s Customer Contact Man- 
ager allowed service organiza- 
tions to integrate and manage 
only telephony access with cus- 
tomer service applications and 
databases. 

Using such middleware, cus- 
tomer service centers could tie 
together things such as auto- 
mated voice response units and 
automatic call distributors with 
customer service applications 
and databases. 

The capability lets service cen- 
ters receive calls automatically 
and route them and complete 
account histories to customer 
service representatives. With the 
new version of Customer Con- 
tact Manager, HP has extended 
the same capability to the ‘net. 

Customer Contact Manager 
4.0 is available now and costs 
between $85,000 and $3.5 mil- 
lion. 


Frankly speaking 
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run everywhere Java runs. 

Then there’s Sun, which has 
finally risen from its crypt with a 
thirst for blood — or at least for 
a profit from Java. 

After a year of giving java 
away, Count Scott-ula has decid- 
ed to put the bite on the one 
group of people who are still 
waiting for a decent Java imple- 
mentation: users whose PCs 
aren't powerful enough to run 
Windows 95. 

At a time when the rest of the 
industry is giving away Web 
browsers, operating systems, 
windowing environments and 
software components, Sun has 
decided its new Java for DOS 
will cost $100. Or maybe $200 
or $500 — it all depends who 
you ask. But it’s a price stiff 
enough to drain dry most users’ 
interest. 

If all this was just industry 


politics, it wouldn’t matter. But 
the people getting stuck with the 
extra work — and the bill — 
from this monster madness are 
in corporate IS departments. 

When Microsoft refuses to fix 
the bugs in its patchwork ver- 
sion of Java, corporate software 
developers either have to code 
around the bugs — which takes 
more time and effort — or write 
off products such as Microsoft's 
Internet Explorer Web browser 
and Visual J++ Java develop- 
ment environment. 

When Sun jacks up the price 
on Java for DOS, IS shops have 
to choose among slow Java, no 
Java or busting the budget — 
whether that means buying Java 
for DOS, new Java-based net- 
work computers or new PCs to 
run Windows 95. 

is this stupid? You bet. Both 
of these vendors have forgotten 


that their customers have 
choices. Netscape is still Micro- 
soft’s worst nightmare — Net- 
scape’s Java is fast and reliable 
without the Microsoft version's 
homegrown bugs. 

And Sun’s greatest horror is 
that Microsoft’s ActiveX will 
turn out to be more popular 
than Java — which it doubtless 
will be if Java gets too pricey. 

Maybe Dr. FrankenGates and 
Count Scott-ula should remem- 
ber one other feature of those 
old monster movies: the torch- 
waving crowd of angry villagers 
who storm the castle and wipe 
out the monsters. 

That mob of peasants doesn’t 
make for a big, shiny finale iike 
Star Wars has. But it’s a little 
more realistic than fantasies 
about blowing your competition 
to smithereens. 

In the end, users — especially 
angry users — will get their way. 


Hayes is Computerworld’s staff 
columnist. His Iniernet address is 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 





Start-up vows: 
One interface for 
many databases 
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know where or in what format 
the data resides. 

Using TopTier’s TCP/IP- 
based HyperData Transfer Pro- 
tocol, users can drag and drop 
information between databases 
over the Internet, thus facilitat- 
ing the searching and manage- 
ment of information. 

One user said TopTier acts as 
a middleware layer for creating 
large-scale systems, which lets 
his company develop applica- 
tions for its clients more quickly. 

“We can create the applica- 
tions once, deveiop once and de- 
liver on a full range of plat- 
forms,” said D. Midian Kurland, 
principal scientist and director 
of engineering at the Enterprise 
Education group at Computer 
Curriculum Corp. in Sunnyvale, 
Calif. Computer Curriculum is a 
division of publisher Simon & 
Schuster, Inc. 

“In our case, we see it as a 
way to build new applications 
for school districts. But TopTier 
also allows us to accommodate 
the wealth of legacy data that 
schools have,” Kurland said. “In 
the past, it was horrendous to 
give end users access io the 
many data types across their en- 
terprise. [TopTier] doesn’t make 
some of the hard work go away, 
but it gives us a big leg up on in- 
tegrating new applications and 


AT THE TOP 





old stuff.” Although TopTier 
simplifies the way end users 
query a database over the Inter- 
net, that capability also has lim- 
its, said Rich Finkelstein, presi- 
dent of Performance Comput- 
ing, Inc., a consulting firm in 
Chicago that specializes in 
client/server and internet tech- 
nology. 

“They are bringing end users 
usability in the form of drag and 
drop,” Finkelstein said. “While 
there is merit to using that para- 
digm, there are also limitations. 
For complex user queries, [cor- 
porate] developers may have to 
write back-end code; there are a 
lot of complex things that drag 
and drop cannot accommodate. 
The product makes simple 
things even easier, but users 
should know that there are limi- 
tations to the paradigm, and it’s 
not appropriate for all tasks.” 


The TopTier products are cur- 
rently being beta-tested and are 
due in the second quarter. Pric- 
ing hasn’t been determined. 

The TopTier line includes the 

following products: 
=TopTier:Enterprise Builder, a 
development environment that 
lets application developers cre- 
ate a single layer that resides on 
top of databases. The applica- 
tions created can be deployed 
across the Web on desktops and 
multiple servers. 
=TopTier:Navigator, a client 
data access application that lets 
Macintosh and Windows users 
navigate multiple databases by 
offering one user interface for 
viewing and manipulating data 
over a network. 
"TopTier:Model Transporter, a 
utility that lets developers con- 
vert databases into TopTier ap- 
plications that can be searched. 














PowerQuest’s Partition Magic 
utility lives up to its name 


By Esther Schindler 


REPARTITIONING a hard disk 
with the DOS FDISK utility can 
eat up a whole day: You have to 
back up the drive, run FDISK, 
format the partitions and re- 
store the data. PowerQuest 
Corp.’s Partition Magic 3.02 can 
do this chore in as little as 10 
minutes. 

Partition Magic is a 
cross-platform utility 
that helps users dy- 
namically modify hard 
disk partitions. With it, 
cluster sizes can be 
minimized to save 
space; a system can be 
rearranged to add a 
second operating sys- 
tem; or a computer can 
simply be reorganized. 
Partition Magic  re- 
sizes, moves or hides 
partitions; creates new 
partitions; and con- 


verts partitions from File Alloca- 
tion Table (FAT) structures to 
OS/2 High-Performance File 
System (HPFS) structures on 
the fly. 

Partition Magic 3.02 adds sev- 
eral features. IBM’s Boot Man- 
ager is now iricluded, which 
makes it easier to use multiple 
operating systems. The contents 
of one partition can be copied to 


a 


Partition Magic's analysis tool examines 
drives and recommends proper cluster sizes 


another. A Windows Un- 
installer Mover can be 

used to change drive let- 

ter assignments (for exam- 
ple, if one partition is divided in 
two) and to modify references to 
applications now on another 
partition. A new cluster analyzer 
tool examines FAT drives and 
recommends the appropriate 
cluster size. And FAT, 32-bit 
FAT, Windows NT File 
System (NTFS) and 
HPFS partitions can be 
created, resized and 
moved. 

Partition Magic lived 
up to the promises 
printed on its box. Even 
the manual is clear and 
easily understood — 
one of the best I’ve 
seen. The documenta- 
tion assumes the user 
doesn’t know how op- 
erating systems man- 
age hard disks. It pa- 
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tiently explains basic concepts 
but doesn’t talk down to techies. 
This package can be handed to a 
relatively inept user without fear 
of disaster. (Of course, always do 
a full backup before starting. 
Nothing is perfect.) 





Java environment targets business applications 


Ry Sharon Gaudin 


VISIX SOFTWARE, INC. has 
produced a Java development 
environment that goes beyond 
spinning coffee cups, applets 
and the client. 

Visix, a Reston, Va.-based C 
and C++ development too! com- 
pany, is moving its focus to the 
Java arena with Vibe, a Java- 
based application development 
environment with extensive 
class libraries, widgets and visu- 
al control tools. 

Vibe is expected to open the 
door for Java to enter corporate 
application development. This 
area has long been ruled by C++ 
because of that language’s ma 
turity and ability to support ap- 
plications built for three-tier 
client/server systems. 

“They're going in the right di- 
rection,” said Jeff Barr, presi- 
dent of Vertex Development, a 
user interface design and devel- 
opment company in Potomac, 
Md. 

Visix is ‘making Java usable,” 
Barr said. “Too many develop 
ment environments just say, 
‘Here’s the language.’ Vibe 
gives you stuff like visual con- 
trol of subclassing. That’s just 
busy work, and it does it for 


” 


you. 


Vibe, which is due to be re- 
leased at the end of the month, 
uses class libraries that Visix de- 
veloped for C++ and moves 
them to Java, Visix officials said. 

Vibe also allows developers to 
build applications in Java on the 
middleware tier. Pricing for the 
product isn’t available yet. 

Barr said the ability to build 
Java applications on the middle- 
ware tier is important. Vibe will 
give developers the flexibility to 
build applications using Java on 
the client side, the server side 
and on the back end, such as 
using an Internet server, he 
said. “I’ve built applications 
with [Vibe] that I wouldn’t have 


attempted with raw Java. I need- 
ed Visix’s quality display and di- 
rect access to graphics”’ to do the 
work, he said. 

Mitch Kramer, an analyst at 
Patricia Seybold Group in Bos- 
ton, said Vibe “‘is not a dinky lit- 
tle toy.” 

“Visix knows how to create 
portable cross-platform [prod- 
ucts] so things get resized ap- 
propriately on different plat- 
forms,” Kramer said. “And that 
has been the fundamental prob- 
lem with Java. Sure, you can 
move that Java application to an- 
other platform, but things get 
rendered differently depending 


on whether it’s on Windows or 


Motif or [Macintosh].” 

Kramer contrasted Vibe’s 
flexibility with Visual Cafe from 
Symantec Corp in Cupertino, 
Calif. Visual Cafe builds Java ap- 
plications only at the client level. 

Vibe’s added capabilities 
make it stand out, said David 
Kelly, an analyst at Hurwitz 
Group, Inc. in Newton, Mass. 

“From a business perspective, 
they're giving developers the 
cheice of Java vs. C or C++,” 
Kelly said. “Before, there wasn’t 
any choice. It was C or C++. Vi- 
six is addressing that by com- 
bining its expertise with a rich 
library and development envi- 
ronment.” 





TOUCH 'N GO SYSTEMS, INC. has 
announced Corporate Edition 
software to keep track of em- 
ployees anywhere in the world. 

According to the Anchorage, 
Alaska, company, the software 
makes it possible to touch a sin- 
gle computer key and instantly 
determine the location of every 
employee in a 4,000-person 
network. 

It operates on all major PC 
network operating systems and 
any Windows workstation. 


The software costs $449.95 
for permits to track 200 workers 
in 10 departments. It can be ex- 
panded. 

Touch ’N Go Systems 
(907) 264-6333 
www.touchngo.com 


CAPSOFT DEVELOPMENT CORP. has 
announced HotDocs Pro, a pro- 
fessional developer’s version of 
the company’s document auto- 
mation software. 

According to the American 


Fork, Utah, company, the prod- 
uct was designed to help users 
involved in automation and dis- 
tribution of official forms. 

Users create a template by 
identifying information in the 
form or document that changes 
each time the document is used. 

When the template is used, 
the product asks for answers to 
the variables and creates a cus- 
tomized form. 

HotDocs Pro costs $399. 
Capsoft Development 
(801) 763-3900 
www.capsoft.com 
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The documentation might 
not be needed, however, be- 
cause Partition Magic’s user in- 
terface is so straightforward. 
Right-click on a partition to get a 
menu of functions; drag the 
edge of a partition to resize it. 

Starting with a new computer 
set up with multiple operating 
systems, I used Partition Magic 
to reorganize the system. I 
changed the partitions for the 
operating systems, and created 
and resized partitions for my 
data. I decided to add an NTFS 
partition to experiment with. 

If I had to do all this manually 
using FDISK and tedious tape 
backup/restore iterations, it 
would have taken a week. The 
entire process took a couple of 
hours, and that’s only because 
Partition Magic gave me so 
many options and tools that I 
felt compelled to experiment 
with all of them. If 1 hadn't ex- 
perimented so much, I would 
have been completely finished 
in about an hour. 


OPERATING SYSTEM WOES 
Partition Magic runs in OS/2, 
DOS or in the DOS mode in- 
cluded with Windows 95. But it 
doesn’t run in Windows NT, and 
OS/2 doesn’t permit changes to 
partitions that are in use. But 
Partition Magic can modify 
NTFS and HPFS partitions 
when you start the program 
from DOS. 

To adjust my OS/2 system 
partition, I had to boot from a 
diskette or use Partition Magic 
from another operating system 
partition. 

Taken on its own, that might 
not be too much of a problem. 
But because Windows NT insist- 
ed on formatting my (OS/2 
HPFS) C: partition, I had to re- 
install OS/2. 

For users who have worked 
with earlier versions of Partition 
Magic and use multiple operat- 
ing systems, this is a no-brainer 
upgrade. This utility makes it 
breathlessly easy to install mul- 
tiple operating systems. 

This version isn’t for every- 
one, though. OS/2-only users 
who have an earlier version of 
Partition Magic may wish to 
skip this upgrade; they won't 
find enough new functionality 
to make it worth the cost of the 
upgrade. 

Linux and NetWare users may 
be disappointed to note that, 
while Partition Magic recog- 
nizes and can move their file 
systems, it can’t resize them. 


Schindler is co-author of Teach 
Yourself Rexx in 21 Days and 
author of The Computer Speech 
Book. You can reach her at 
esther@ primenet.com. 
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NEC ANNOUNCES A RADICAL NEW CONCEPT 
TO THE WORLD OF BUSINESS COMPUTING: 


BUY 
NO 


oAVE 
LATER. 









THE INTEL PENTIUM’ PROGESSOR WITH MIMX" TECHNOLOGY. 
ANOTHER WAY NEC REDUCES TOTAL COST OF OWNERSHIP OVER TIME. 


From the very moment you buy an NEC computer featuring a Pentium processor with MMX technology, you begin reaping 
the benefits. 
Complex business applications will run 10% to 20% faster. Graphics and audio will be more powerful and realistic. And the 
performance of certain functions within applications written specifically for MMX technology will be increased by over 400%." 
But enhanced productivity is just one reason why you’ll want to invest in MMX technology now. An even more compelling 
reason is to lower your total cost of ownership. By purchasing at the forefront of the technology 
curve, you'll not only maximize your return on investment, you'll minimize your cost of obsolescence. 
AVAILABLE That's because you'll be able to take advantage of emerging data- intensive technologies such 
my as video conferencing, Internet and Intranet applications, sooner, and for a longer period of time. 
However, NEC computers lower the total cost of ownership in other ways as well. 
Take Versa” notebooks, for instance. Not only is the NEC Versa 6050 one of the first to 
ship with a 150MHz Pentium processor with MMX technology, it’s backward compatible 
with your current Versa 6000 Series options. And our UltraCare” Program helps minimize the cost of service and support. 
What’s more, the Versa 6200 Series will feature the fastest mobile Pentium processor with MMX technology (166MHz) 
and the largest screen (13.3") available in a notebook. 


































In addition to the enhanced productivity benefits of MMX technology, 
~ AVAILABLE NEC PowerMate™ desktop systems come standard with Intel’s LANDesk” Client Manager 
and NEC MagicEye™ Technology. Which, by simplifying remote management and increasing 
fault prevention, lower the total cost of ownership in other ways. Namely, by reducing 
overall system downtime. = 
So look at it this way: The sooner you buy an NEC computer, the | on 
sooner you can start saving money. Now if that’s not a radical concept, what is? iF side 
} | Call your authorized NEC reseller for immediate delivery. Or, for more information on how NEC computers pentium’ 
can lower your total cost of ownership, call 1-888-306-4636 and reference “TCO.” 












SEE, HEAR AND FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


NEC 


©1997 NEC Computer Systems Division, a division of Packard Bell NEC, Inc. UltraCare is a registered service mark, Versa 1s a US registered trademark, and PowerMate, MagicEye and See, Hear and Feel the Difference are trademarks of NEC Technologess, inc. NEC 's a regstered 
trademark of NEC Corporation. All are used under license by Packard Bell NEC, inc. The intel inside logo, Pentium and LANDesk are registered trademarks and MMX is a trademark of Intel Corporation. All other marks are property of ther respective owners. immediate delivery may 
ot be available on all models. ‘Source: image Processing component of Intel Media Benchmark for Windows® 96. 











Remember when there was no stopping you from getting it through the net? We do, 


SmartSwitches from Cabletron, A simpler way to work, 


*SmartSwitches and the SecureFast VLAN Manager application received “Editor’s Choice” 
and “Editor Refuses to Give it Back” awards in Network Computing magazine. 


A game plan to keep your network up and running should never be a long 
shot. You need technology you can count on, and Cabletron SmartSwitching is a key 
player when it comes to reliable performance, day in and day out. Major components 
built into every SmartSwitch, for example, provide distributed management to 
eliminate any single point of failure. In addition, three methods of broadcast 
control reduce wasteful bandwidth usage that can cleg your lanes. 

For further assurance that users have the necessary bandwidth, embedded 
software lets you custom-create workgroups based oa protocol, MAC address, port 
or application. Should it come to crunch time, point-and-click SecureFast™ 
applications let you make quick configuration changes, provide user mobility and 
tighten network security. And if a failure does occur, SmartSwitches provide a 
backup plan: redundant data paths to automatically reroute traffic. 

Cabletron has assembled a full lineup of modular and standalone 
SmartSwitches that scale from the desktop all the way to the data center, With award- 


. * 
wining 


SmartSwitches running in a full-featured, fault-tolerant solution 
like the MMAC-Plus, you'll have confidence knowing the network will never let 
you down. That's a goal we always strive to reach for our customers. 

Take your best shot and make a smart switch to Cabletron. We think 


you'll agree that a Cabletron network is simply better. Call (603) 337-0930 for 


more information or visit us on the Web at www.cabletron.com. 
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The Complete Networking Solution™ 
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The Enterprise Network 


LANs ¢ WANs ¢ Network Management 
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Briefs Phone hackers dial up trouble 


> ‘Phreakers’ play havoc with voice mail, run up phone charges 


display the information. 


WHY EVERYBODY'S -|— 
MOVING < |) 


Ongoing annual costs of | 





By Sharon Machlis 


YOU MAY HAVE everything 
from firewalls to antivirus soft- 
ware and encryption protecting 
the data on your computer 
network. 

But what about your tele- 
phones? 

Last April, the New York 
Police Department (NYPD) 
found out the hard way that 
voice mail also is vulnerable to 
attack when hackers broke in to 


the police system one night and 
changed the message that greet- 
ed callers. The new recording 
said officers were too busy eat- 
ing doughnuts and drinking 
coffee to answer the phones. It 
directed callers to dial 119 in an 
emergenicy. 

And the NYPD, which de- 
clined to comment on the inci- 
dent, isn’t alone. 

“It never even occurred to us 
that people would be trying to 
break in to a voice-mail system,’ 


said software developer Chris 
Bartram, who works for a small 
East Coast company. But a 
“phone phreaker” recently used 
the firm’s toll-free number to 
get in to voice mail. The hacker, 
“Shadow Runner,” set up mail- 
boxes for himself and friends to 
use as toll-free message centers 
— and even advertised the ser- 

vice on the Internet 
Bartram’s company found out 
about the scam last month 
Phone hackers, page 63 





Program supports remote access outsourcing 


By Bob Wailace 


BELL ATLANTIC Network Inte- 
gration, Inc. (BANI) last week 
announced a remote access 
outsourcing package that pro- 
vides equipment and handles 
ISDN service, project manage- 
ment and one-day equipment 
replacement. 

The Frazer, Pa., integrator’s 
program was designed for users 
who are beset by multiple net- 
working projects and are 
strapped for the resources need- 
ed to roll out internal remote 
access systems. 

“We had someone abandon 
our remote access program, 


which was then assigned to 
me,” said Frank Meza, a senior 
systems analyst at Paramount 
Pictures, Inc. in Hollywood — 
BANI’s beta customer. “But I ai- 
ready have lots of projects be- 
fore me, and I don’t have the re- 
sources to handle this effort.” 

Analysts said Meza isn't 
alone. 

“There’s definitely a trend 
toward outsourcing remote 
access, and BANI has done a 
solid job articulating program 
benefits to users,” Ellen 
Carney, director and principal 
analyst for network integration 
and support services at Data- 

Remote access, page 63 


said 


Remote access program 

~+ Provides: Design and construc- 
tion of remote access network 
including equipment and ISDN 
service 

+ One-time price: $1,200 to 
$2,000 per seat 


~ Equipment fully supported: 
Ascend and Gandalf 

~ Security: Supports third-party 
security products 

~> Turn-up interval: 5 to 7 days, 
excluding ISDN arrangements 


Source: bell Atiantic Network integration, inc., Frazer, 
Pa. 




















Enhanced screen 
saver aims to 
push data, too 


> Lets IS put messages 
on idle terminals 


By Patrick Dryden 


SOFTREACH, INC. has en- 
hanced its LAN-based screen 
saver to give managers from in- 
formation systems, training or 
human resources departments a 
more flexible and immediate 
way to nag networked users. 
The Herndon, Va., vendor last 
year launched NetReach, which 


A new version of the NetReach tool lets managers broadcast 
bulletins across sanctioned screen-saver messages 


MESSAGING SYSTEMS 


Exchange 
migration 
lessons 


By Barb Cole 


ALTHOUGH IT is billed as easy 
to deploy and manage, Micro- 
soft Corp.’s Exchange actually 
requires a lot of up-front plan- 
ning, according to many users 
at large Exchange sites. 

Before beginning to deploy 
Exchange, companies should 
determine how many users they 
can put on a server and how 
those servers will connect to 
transfer mail and_ replicate 
directory information and pub- 
lic folders, users said. And al- 
though the well-documented 
scalability issues of Exchange 
have focused on the 16G-byte 
mail storage limit, users said 
scalability is also tied to the 
way Exchange servers are 
hooked together. 


CHAIN GANGS 

“Lots of companies started 
chaining a bunch of [Exchange] 
servers together but found that 
it was hard to move users 
[among servers] and support 
mobile users,” said Ken Rider, a 
senior manager of advanced 
messaging services at MCI 
Communications Corp. in Colo- 


rado Springs. MCI will eventu- 
ally migrate most of its 45,006 
users to Exchange. 

Exchange, page 6! 


for example, or reminders about 
safety, corporate _— or vari- 
ous procedures. 

Screen saver, page 61 


ual screen savers as wasteful 
liked the ability to distribute 
Hallmark-style scenes with posi- 
tive messages about teamwork, 


centrally controls images dis- 
played on idle PCs throughout 
any network. Some organiza- 
tions that had derided individ- 
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Screen saver 
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NetReach allows managers to 
broadcast memos and other im- 
mediate information network- 
wide or to users in specific de- 
partments. 

“Since everyone here does 
more than one job, I’m trying to 
put in a tool to help them keep 
current,” said Gary Sewell, who 
manages IS and customer ser- 
vice at Mitsubishi Automotive 
Electronics Group in Plymouth, 
Mich. 

Customized screens in the 
NetReach library urge 70 local 
users to complete survey forms 
needed to document business 
processes to earn the auto in- 
dustry’s Quality System 9gooo 
certification. 

But they need prompting 
from “the mother hen” about 
other responsibilities, Sewell said. 

NetReach 3.0 can scroll text 
messages across the bottom of 
its static screen displays. 

Sewell said he wants to broad- 
cast a variety of information, 
such as meeting reminders, 


news about promotions and 
training classes and bulleted in- 
structions “to get users to clean 
out their E-mail.” 

Tools from PointCast, Inc. in 
Cupertino, Calif., and other ven- 
dors can push information from 
Internet content providers or 
from corporate intranet manag- 
ers to users. But Sewell said he 
prefers local content control at 
the LAN level to maintaining 
and managing Internet or intra- 
net connections. And NetReach 
is ‘‘a universal system available 
right now,” Sewell said. 

SoftReach officials said they 
plan to extend NetReach from 
LANs to the Internet or corpo- 
rate intranets so managers 
could distribute information to 
each user’s World Wide Web 
browser. Other planned options 
include support for stand-alone 
PCs and for sending video clips. 

NetReach requires one con- 
trol console per site, available 
for $200, plus user licenses sold 
in increments of to for $80. 
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Exchange migration 


Rider said a better design is to 
have the servers connect to a 
messaging backbone that han- 
dles message transfer, directory 
synchronization and data repli 
cation. In MCl’s case, that back- 
bone wiil be based on the Inter- 
net's Simple Mail Transport 


will also want to carefully con- 
sider the number of sites, or 
groupings of servers, they set 
up, users said. For example, 
Shell Oil Co. in Houston origi- 
nally planned to have more than 
100 sites as part of its company- 
wide Exchange migration. Sev- 


Protocol (SMTP). eral months into the project, 
however, Shell trimmed the 
“Down the road. we may even number of sites to five to 
. make it easier to keep them 
bring up a dedicated server == synchronized. 
for Usenet news.” NEW THINKING 


- Lance Speeimon, 
Indiana University 


Users said predicting the 
number of users per server isn’t 
difficult, given the mail storage 
limits. A pilot project with sever- 
al hundred users will reveal the 
magic number, which usually 
ranges from 200 to 500 users 
per server, they said. 

Companies eyeing Exchange 


Users also have had to re- 
think the traditional ap- 
proach of having one giant 
server to handle mail, fold- 
ers and gateways. “With a 
general-purpose server, you 
can’t tune performance for any 
one group of users,” said Lance 
Speelmon, senior messaging 
specialist at Indiana University 
in Bloomington. The university 
will have separate servers dedi- 
cated to handle messaging, 
public folders and links to 
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SMTP mail systems for its 
1,000 users. “Down the road, 
we may even bring up a dedicat- 
ed server for Usenet news,” 
Speelmon said. 

Mike Schmidt, information 
systems director at Heritage 
Broadcasting Group in Tustin, 
Mich., an operator of television 
stations, said it is wise to put 
public folders on a server other 
than the one that handles E-mail 
traffic. “It allowed me to fix 
things fin the public folders] 
without bringing down E-mail 
services,” he said. 

The pace of migration has 
largely depended on whether 
the company is coming off a 
mainframe-based system, a 
LAN mail package or Microsoft 
Mail. Users who still have multi- 
ple messaging systems have to 
maintain gateways to keep mes- 
sages flowing among the differ- 
ent systems. 

Host-based messaging users 
are more likely to depend on 
shared calendars and therefore 
must be moved as a group, 
users said. Microsoft advises 
Microsoft Mail users to move 
all users in a post office at the 
same time 





People who own pets and purchase exercise equipment. 


A data warehouse with RS/6000 and Red Brick. 
Youd be surprised at what you can find. 





Solutions for a small planet 
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Managing a network for a growing 
business? 


Madge Networks brings you an effortlessly simple, 
extraordinarily flexible, Ethernet solution. 


Visage™ is the world’s first scalable, stackable family of 
itches — so wherever your business goes and whatever 


its information nee age can grow with it. 


The Madge Networks Solutions Guide is a step-by- 

step book on building high performance, flexible, 

resilient networks. For your free copy, PLUS a 

MadgeOne™ CD on Multiservice Networking, call 800-876- 
2343, or fax us your business card on 408-952-9893. 


Madge Networks, 2310 North First Street, San Jose, CA 95131-1011. 
http://www.madge.com A7002 


Want to add 100 users? Fine. Another 

1,000 users? Simple. Fast Ethernet or 

ATM? No problem! New servers? 
Easy! Whatever happens, Visage protects your investment 
through unrivalled power and capacity. 


Visage from Madge is the first workgroup switch designed 
specifically for growing businesses. Nothing else gets 
close to its performance, flexibility, and reliability. And 
you don’t have to break your budget to get it. 


Madge Networks is leading the way in switching 
technologies. Many of the world’s best-known 
organizations rely on our expertise in Ethernet, ATM, 
Token Ring, and ISDN solutions. Isn’t it time you found 
out more? 


Visage — effortless Ethernet from Madge Networks. 


Madge, MadgeOne, the Madge logo and Visage are trademarks, and in some jurisdictions maybe registered trademarks, of Madge Networks or its affiliated companies. 
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Phone hackers di 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59 _ 


when a woman called to ask 
about its free voice-mail service. 
She apparently didn’t know the 
deal was a hack attack. “We 
were flabbergasted, to say the 
least,” Bartram said. 

The company subse- 

quently found that 17 
mailboxes had been assigned by 
Shadow Runner. 

The firm was an easy target 
because of its new phone sys- 
tem from Samsung Telecom- 
munications America in Miami. 
It was installed by a reseller that 
left it containing about 100 un- 
used mailboxes with factory-set 
default passwords. 

Hackers regularly swap infor- 
mation about such preset pass- 
words and then look for systems 
where those passwords haven't 
been changed. 

“They trade this information 
like I used to trade baseball 
cards,” said Walt Manning, 
a former Dallas police officer 
who is a principal at TCS Asso- 
ciates, a security consulting 


firm in Plano, Texas. 

Hacking instructions are 
even posted on World Wide Web 
sites, such as an article in the 
online magazine Phrack about 

how to break in to 
Meridian Mail sys- 
tems (www.fc.net/ 
phrack/files/p47/p47-15.html). 

Several top corperate secur- 
ity officials said they still be- 
lieve potential damage to com- 
puter networks is more worri- 
some than voice-mail hacking. 
“(Phone message security has] 
been an interest of ours, but 
it’s not a high priority,” said 
Ted Combs, manager of com- 
puter security and records 
management at AlliedSignal, 
Inc., a manufacturing and 
technology company in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Bartram said his company 
is out only a few hundred dol- 
lars in long-distance charges 
from the attack. But telecom- 
munications security analysts 
warned that the consequences 


al up trouble 


can be considerably worse. 

Other phreakers have left pro- 
fane outgoing messages or run 
up huge international phone 
bills at companies that let em- 
ployees who are on the road dial 
a toll-free number to access the 
company system to place out- 
side calls. 


COSTLY INTRUSION 

“We had a client who lost $4.5 
million over a three-day period” 
when the hacker who penetrat- 
ed one system broadcast the in- 
formation across the Internet, 
Manning said. 

After a telecommunications 
system such as Meridian Mail 
is installed, security consultant 
Ed Shuck at Visual Traffic in 
San Francisco advised, manag- 
ers should immediately change 
“every password they can get 
their hands on. ... Don’t even 
wait for the door to hit the 
guy on the butt as he’s leaving. 
Because the hackers are going 
to come.” 


(www.computerworld.com) 
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Remote access 


Be “sn EE 


quest in Westboro, Mass. 

Paramount plans a remote ac- 
cess system that will eventually 
support 5,200 far-flung execu- 
tives. 

Other users who have already 
begun to support remote access 
using Integrated Services Digi- 
tal Network (ISDN) expressed 
interest in the BANI program. 

“I'd be very high on outsourc- 
ing remote access, mainly be- 
cause of the high cost of the 
staff resources to support a pro- 
gram,” said Barbara Maaskant, 
executive director of informa- 
tion services at the Roberto C. 
Goizueta Business School at 
Emory University in Atlanta. 

Carey said BANI will face 
stiff competition from AT&T So- 
lutions in Basking Ridge, N.J., 
and Lucent Technologies, Inc. in 
Murray Hills, NJ., both of 
which have recently announced 
similar programs. 

For now, BANI provides full 
technical support only for re- 
mote access gear from Ascend 


Communications, Inc. in Ala- 
meda, Calif., and Gandalf Tech- 
nologies, Inc. in Nepean, 
Ontario, and doesn’t yet have a 
security service. 

The soup-to-nuts approach of 
BANI’s program, which in- 
cludes the labor-intensive job of 
ordering, provisioning, install- 
ing and testing ISDN lines na- 
tionwide, is part of what attract- 
ed Paramount. 

“The BANI program works 
well for us because they 
handle everything,” Meza said. 
“I haven't had to talk to the 
phone company once, which 
is great, because I’m too busy 
to handle ISDN line coordina- 
tion with multiple telephone 
companies.” 

But quoting the time needed 
to get the equipment in and an 
ISDN line installed and online 
is inexact. BANI officials said 
it takes five to seven days to 
get the service, but that doesn’t 
include the time needed to ar- 
range for ISDN connections. 





People who listen to classical music 


and use power tools. 


A data warehouse with RS/6000 and Sybase. 


Youd be surprised at what you can find. 


Solutions for a small planet 
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Global 
Go-getters: 
Find Out 
Who They 
Are and 
How You 
Become One 


Published in the following 
issues of Computerworld: 


March 10 
June 9 
September 8 
December 8 


Coming in the 
March 10 
issue of Global 


innovators 


The Computerworld Global Innovators Series 


A new quarterly supplement premiering 
in Computerworld March 10 


In our Global Innovator Series, companies are solving them to 
Computerworld explores the deveiop a global vision that 
technology/business challenges builds on their worldwide strength 
and issues involved in going but at the same time serves 
global. And how the brightest specific needs of local markets. 
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Cover Story: Think Global, Act Local 


How Xerox Corp., DHL Worldwide Express and Toshiba Corp. are using business 
systems to balance a unified corporate image with a strong local-market presence. 


World View: Reaching Out from Down Under 
Manufacturers in Australia look to the Web to gain worldwide status. 


Global Security: Avoiding a Transnational Breakdown 
Creating a consistent policy is key to ensuring security at international firms. 


Advertising 
Sponsor: 


The Newsweekly for Information Technology Leaders 





Mobile users eye smart phones 


By Mindy Blodgett 
HANDHELD communicaticns 
and computing devices, includ- 
ing those that run Microsoft 
Corp.’s Windows CE operating 
system, have captured attention 
in the mobile world during the 
past year. 

But smart telephones are 
starting to compete for center 
stage. The Wireless Services, 
Wireless Data Division of AT&T 
Corp. last week announced a 
business service for the AT&T 
PocketNet phone slightly less 
than a year after first introduc- 
ing the smart-phone device. 

The products, which were re- 
cently beta-tested, are available 
for corporate customers, AT&T 
officials said. They will be avail- 
able for retail sale later this year. 

Smart phones are digital/ 
cellular telephones that enable 
voice and data transmissions, 
including voice mail, electronic 
mail, wireless Internet and in- 
tranet access, paging and fax ca- 
pabilities. 


Dataquest in San Jose, Calif., 
estimates that about 15,000 
smart phones will be sold this 


year and that 2.4 million will be 
sold in 2000. 

In addition to AT&T's offer- 
ing, other smart phones are ex- 
pected in the coming months, 
including releases from Erics- 
son, Inc. in Richardson, Texas 
— which has licensed the Geos 
3-0 operating system from Geo- 
works in Alameda, Calif. — Mit- 
subishi Wireless Communi- 
cations in Sunnyvale, Calif., 
and Nokia Mobile Phones in 
Sausalito, Calif. 

The Palm Computing Divi- 
sion of U.S. Robotics Corp. in 
Skokie, Ill., also plans to add cel- 
lular voice communications to 
its personal digital assistant, the 
Pilot, observers said. 


ALL IN ONE 

Mel Ettinger, vice chairman 
and chief operating officer at 
Applied Graphics Technologies 
in New York, has been testing 
the PocketNet phone for three 
months. About 12 users in a 
pilot project at the company, 
which provides digital imaging 


(www.computerworid.com) 


and archiving services for pub- 
lications and advertisers, are 
using the devices for immediate 
access to the company’s E-mail 
system, Ettinger said. 

“So far I’m really impressed,” 
he said. “You can get messages 
and send messages, send faxes 
and check your E-mail. And to 
have the cellular voice capabili- 
ties means that I see this device 
replacing the pagers and cellular 
phones we currently use, be- 
cause now you can do it all in 
one device.” 

Having instant access has 
helped sales representatives 
give up-to-date sales informa- 
tion to customers, Ettinger said. 
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Craig Mathias, an analyst at 
Farpoint Group, Inc. in Ash- 
land, Mass., said the initial us- 
ers of these devices will be in 
vertical markets such as sales 
force automation and dispatch- 
ing. He added that if prices drop 
on the devices — the PocketNet 
currently sells for about $500 — 
usage could become wide- 
spread. 

But industry observers point 
out that the PocketNet phone is 
currently available on Cellular 
Digital Packet Data, a wireless 
data communications network 
with limited availability. That 
could limit the adoption of the 
device, the observers said. 
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CALCOMP has announced Ultra- 
Slate, a graphics tablet for PC 
and Macintosh users. 

According to the Anaheim, 
Calif, company, UltraSlate 
works with pen-based applica- 
tions, allowing users to add 
handwritten notes to docu- 
ments and faxes. It can be used 
with character-recognition soft- 
ware and for capturing signa- 


tures electronically for faxes and 
other documents. Drawing sur- 
faces are available in two sizes: 4 
by 5 in. and 6 by 9 in. A pen, 
pen holder and driver software 
are included. 

The two models cost $165 and 
$340. 
CalComp 
(714) 821-2000 
www.calcomp.com 





People who ride motorcycles and like seafood. 


A data warehouse with RS/6000 and Oracle. 


Youd be surprised at what you can find. 


Solutions for a small planet” 
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. Netscape 
i. To Integrate 


Runtime 


roaucts Into 


LA 
a O ‘4 — Netscape Communications 
July 30,1996 


We've all read the headlines about Netscape” and their commitment to providing 


VisiBroker for Java or 
VisiBroker for C++ 
Runtime 


the most advanced technology for the Web. The story behind the headlines: 

Netscape Servers Netscape is using Visigenic’s object request broker technology to enable Netscape 
ONE"to support the Internet Inter-ORB Protocol (IIOP) — the standards-based way 
your Java applets and distributed application objects will link together to create 
powerful business applications for the Internet and Intranet. W So why turn to Visi- 
genic? Because nobody knows more about IIOP and ORB technology for the Web. 
After all, Visigenic, a pioneer in distributed object technology, developed the first 
Java ORB, and was the first to commit to IIOP. There’s more. With VisiBroker for C++ 
complementing VisiBroker for Java, you can link application objects from both your 
enterprise and Web servers. W The real news here: develop with VisiBroker today 
and be ready to take advantage of the VisiBroker runtime that will be part of the 
upcoming version of the world’s most popular Web browser. To contact Visigenic 
call 1-800-800-0361, 1-415-312-7197, or e-mail info@visigenic.com. 





VISIGENIC VisiBroker for Java and VisiBroker for C++ are formerly Black Widow 
2 and ORBeline from Post Modern Computing. 








Visigenic and its logo are registered trademarks of Visigenic, Incorporated. VisiBroker is a trademark of Visigenic, Incorporated. Netscape, Netscape 
Navigator, and Netscape ONE are trademarks of Netscape Communications Corporation 
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To download a FREE evaluation copy of VisiBroker for Java or VisiBroker for C++ 


please visit our web site at www.visigenic.com 





IBM adds Java support to 0S/2 Warp 


By Laura DiDio 
IN A BID TO Stay competitive in 
the Internet race, IBM recently 
announced it will support Java 
Version 1.02 across its OS/2 
Warp and Warp Server product 
line. 

The support for Java 1.02 will 
boost performance of Java-based 
applications that run on the 
OS/2 platforms by as much as 
60%, depending on the applica- 
tion, IBM executives said. 


“This should help us stick with 


the 0S/2 Warp piatform.” 
- Warren Huffty, 
Louisiana DOT 


Users and analysts said ex- 
panded Java support will let in- 
formation systems managers de- 
liver business content and appli- 
cations on intranets and over 
the Internet to browser- and 
nonbrowser-based systems. 


“The more businesses [that] 
deploy Web-based applications, 
the greater the requirement for 
platform-independent develop- 
ment,” said Dan Kusnetzky, an 
analyst at International Data 
Corp. in Framingham, Mass. 

Support for Java 1.02 on the 
OS/2 Warp and OS/2 Warp 
Server platforms also means 
corporate users can preserve 
their investment in older ver- 
sions of OS/2 such as Version 
3-0 and OS/2 Warp Connect. 
The Java support includes 
OS/2 Warp 4 and OS/2 
Warp SMP (symmetrical 
multiprocessing). 

Java support was previ- 
ously available only on 
OS/2 Warp 4 clients. 

Besides boosting perfor- 
mance and throughput, the 
support for Java 1.02 improves 
security and graphics capabili- 
ties. It provides tighter network 
security policies to protect TCP/ 
IP addresses and host names, 
which keeps them within the 
enterprise firewall. The security 


also prevents programs and Java 
applets from performing unau- 
thorized tasks such as overwrit- 
ing files or spreading a virus. 

By supporting Java so broadly, 
IBM is keeping abreast of Mi- 
crosoft Corp. and Netscape 
Communications Corp. in the 
Internet and Java development 
race, users said. 

“This should help us to stick 
with the OS/2 Warp 4 plat- 
form,” said Warren Huffty, a PC 
supervisor at the Louisiana De- 
partment of Transportation in 
Baton Rouge. 


A NEED FOR BOTH 
Huffty said it is “an absolute ne- 
cessity’’ that his users be able io 
deploy Java applications that will 
run on both Windows 95 and 
OS/2 Warp desktops. “If IBM 
hadn't provided support for the 
latest version of Java on OS/2, 
we would have found it extreme- 
ly difficult to continue using it,” 
he said. 

For some users, though, 
IBM’s Java support in OS/2 


(www.computerworld.com) 


Warp is a moot point. 

“It doesn’t affect us because 
we're phasing out OS/2 on the 
desktop in favor of Windows 95 
sometime this summer,” said 
Tim Greene, a senior technical 
analyst at Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance in Houston. 

Longtime OS/2 Warp user 
Mike Conlon, director of infor- 
mation resources at the Uni- 
versity of Florida’s College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences in 
Gainesville, told a similar story. 
He said he is happy with OS/2 
Warp from a technical stand- 
point and with IBM’s efforts to 
keep pace in Java and World 


February 24.1997 Computerworld 


Wide Web development. 

Nonetheless, the college will 
phase out OS/2 Warp in favor of 
Windows 95 by June. 

“Having two different operat- 
ing system environments is a 
pain in the neck,” Conlon said. 
“Our upgrade decisions are be- 
ing driven by the desire to sim- 
plify our network management 
by standardizing on a single 
desktop operating system.” 

Java 1.02 support for the OS/2 
Warp and Warp Server plat- 
forms is available now. Custom- 
ers can download it from 
IBM’s Web home page at www. 
software.ibm.com. 











People who play sports and collect rare china. 


A data warehouse with RS/6000 and DB2. 
Youd be surprised at what you can find. 


Fact is, RS/6000" runs all the leading database software: DB2, Oracle, Informix, Red Brick and Sybase. What's more, it offers unsurpassed 
consulting, installation, training and support services. For all applications. All of which makes RS/6000 not only an incredibly scalable server, 
but an amazingly flexible one, as well. What can you find in a data warehouse? Stop by www.rs6000.ibm.com or call 1 800 IBM-2468, ext. FA037. 





1997 IBM Corp. 





18M is a registered trademark and RS/6000 and Solutions for a small planet are trademarks ot 1BM Corp. All other company and/or product names are trademarks of registered 
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No Excuses 


That's the whole idea behind Fujitsu's reliable new workgroup printers—the PrintPartner® 10V 
and PrintPartner 14AV. 


Two Fujitsu printers designed to set new standards for price, performance, reliability 
—and yes, even margins. Something that makes them as attractive to buy as they 
are to sell. 
Here’s the deal. As an introductory offer, Fujitsu is giving resellers a chance 
to buy a PrintPartner at a fraction of its original list price—$329 for the 
10V and $499 for the 14AV*. And to make the margins even better, for a 


limited time, we'll throw in free toner (a $139 value) for each printer you 
order. 

Plus, Fujitsu backs each printer with an industry leading one-year 
warranty, so if something goes wrong, we'll replace it within two 
business days*”. 


ESherrmeGee’, 188 No Excuses™. 

And as you might expect, coming from Fujitsu—the world’s 
second largest computer company—these new workgroup printers 
have all the performance your customers want. And the price? 
Let's just say there's really no excuse to sell anything else. 

PrintPartner 10V For more information about the PrintPartner 10V and 
PrintPartner 14AV, contact TechData at 1-800-237-8931 today. 


oe) 
aon FUJITSU 


1-800-626-4686 ext. 2031 


For your free poster call 1-800-626-4686 ext. 2031. 

To download the No Excuses Screensaver visit our website at www.fcpa.com today. 

© 1997, Fujitsu Computer Products of America, Inc. All rights reserved. Fujitsu is a registered trademark of Fujitsu Limited. PrintPartner is a registered trademark and 

No Excuses is a trademark of Fujitsu Computer Products of America, Inc. All other trademarks are property of their respective companies. Fujitsu Computer Products of 
America, Inc. reserves the right to change or cancel this offer at any time. * Limit one printer per reseller. **Reconditioned replacement. 





Everybody knows network computing is hot. 
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Industry analysts know that Tivoli Systems is red hot. 


Tivoli customers know that Tivoli software can dramatically reduce 
the cost of managing network computing. Now that's wicked hot. 


You know that network computing 
technologies such as client/server, intra- 
nets and Java are revolutionizing the 
world of corporate computing. Which 
is why Tivoli’s TME 10” management 
solution is, well, hotter than a chili 
pepper in Texas, our home state. It’s 
the software that manages network 
computing. 

With IBM behind us, Tivoli® had a 
record year in 1996 and an explosive 
4th quarter. In the Americas. Europe. 
Everywhere. TME 10 sales in December 


alone exceeded Tivoli’s total revenue 


for the previous year. Which makes Tivoli 
one of the most dramatic growth stories 
in the entire software industry. Ever. 

Is it because Tivoli provides the 
best technology for managing networks, 
systems and applications across all 
major computing platforms — MVS; 
UNIX, Windows NT, NetWare, Windows 
and others — from data center to the 
desktop? 

Is it because Tivoli has literally 
built an industry around TME 10 — 
allowing customers to choose com- 


patible products from more than 350 lead- 


ing vendors in our 10/Plus Association? 

Or is it because the resources of IBM 
allow us to deliver our unique manage- 
ment solution worldwide, with unpar- 
alleled service and support? 

Answer: It’s all of the above — 
and more! 

In 1997, as 
companies around the globe embrace 
TME 10, look for Tivoli to get hotter — 


and knock the competition cold. To 


more and more 


find out why Tivoli is hotter than a billy 
goat in a pepper patch, visit our Website 


at www.tivoli.com. 


Managing Network Computing. 7he Smart Way. 
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Ford pushes ‘net data 


> World Wide Web technology updates databases, not browsers 


By Mitch Wagner 
TO AN OBSERVER, Ford Motor 
Co.’s strategy might very well 
seem like a buying a new car 
and never driving it — just sit- 
ting inside to enjoy the air-con- 
ditioning. 

The question is: Why would 
Ford license something as ad- 
vanced as push technology for 
something as mundane as data- 
base updates? 

Because it works, said Jerry 
Peterson, director of marketing 
and sales systems at Ford in 
Detroit. 

Ford plans by June to roll out 
a network to its more than 
15,000 dealers worldwide that 
uses the Internet and push tech- 
nology to support selling and 
servicing automobiles. 

“This is not about making 
someone’s screen saver flash,” 
Peterson said. “The whole point 
is that, as you’re going through a 
presentation with a customer, 
things are being updated in the 
background. The salesperson 
doesn’t have to go off and ask 
for information — the right in- 
formation comes to him before 


he needs it.”” 





@ High-mounted rear 
Stop light 


@ Rear centre lap and 
diagonal seat belt 





so. att 


@ Driver's Airbag 


s = front passenger and side 
Airbs 


© Ant-lock brakes (wath electronic drake force distnbution 
on 18V and Turbo Diesel). 


@ Traction control on V6 models. 


Features shown available on selected models only 


Ford’s FocaiPt system uses push technology to give saies- 
people rapid access to vehicle features and availability 


Rather than waiting for a cli- 
ent to request information, as is 
normal on the World Wide Web, 
servers that use push technol- 
ogy send it to users automatical- 
ly, often in the form of a screen 
saver. The most well-known ex- 
ample is the news network run 
by PointCast, Inc. in Cupertino, 
Calif., which spews headlines 
and ads over the Internet to mil- 
lions of users worldwide. 

Ford’s network, called Focal- 


Pt, was designed to improve 
customer retention by providing 
support for Ford customers for a 
car’s lifetime (CW, Feb. 17]. The 
system will offer promotional, 
inventory and financing infor- 
mation to help salespeople close 
a deal. While talking to a cus- 
tomer, the salesperson will be 
able to locate the make, model 
and configuration of the cus- 
tomer’s choice anywhere in the 

Ford, page 73 


System brings 
surveillance 
into real time 


By Charles Babcock 

SAN DIEGO-BASED ‘Touch 
Technologies, Inc. has shipped a 
turnkey security system with a 
new twist — constant real-time 
surveillance of the network. 

Unlike firewalls, which take 
one look at data and then pass it 
along, Touch’s Network Security 
Agent employs a common sniff- 
er approach to detecting what 
passes over the network. Then, 
using rules that it has been 
configured to follow, it analyzes 
what particular packets are 
doing. 

The system can track all file 
transfer protocol activities, in- 
cluding downloads from the In- 
ternet. It can identify an attempt 
to guess passwords or spoof a le- 


gitimate file 
“T've had 


server's iden- 
[Network 


tification and 
address and 
automatically 
disconnect 

the session. It 
can also re- 
construct a 
user’s ses- 


for three 


Security Agent] 


months, and I'd 


. fight anyone 
sion as it hap- ‘ 
pens, key. (aug 


stroke for 





something in return.” 


Just building an intranet 
isn't enough to lure users 


By Justin Hibbard 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS man- 
agers may think the media has 
already sold end users on the 
fun of surfing a corporate intra- 
net. But like any new technol- 
ogy, an intranet can go unused 
unless someone leads users into 
the surf. 

Heather Copeland-LaBruno, 
Internet development coordina- 
tor at Pacific Enterprises in Los 
Angeles, said some upper man- 
agers at her company are reluc- 
tant to share information and 
have resisted using an intranet- 
based discussion application. 

“We've been trying to con- 
vince people that knowledge is 
power if you share it, and if you 
hold things close to your chest, 
it doesn’t help you or the compa- 


Mellanie Hillis 


JC Penney’: one-day intra- 
net fair helped build interest 


ny,” Copeland-LaBruno said. 

By contrast, users at the bot- 
tom and middle of the corporate 
hierarchy have been open to the 
new technology, she said. 

“The people at the lower lev- 
els are hungry for information,” 
she said. “And they’re willing to 
give [information] up to get 


Like many intranet builders, 
Copeland-LaBruno has found 
that the biggest challenge of de- 
ploying an intranet is promot- 
ing its use. She and other intra- 
net veterans said that IS 
managers must be prepared to 
double as teachers, team build- 
ers and impresarios if they ex- 
pect end users to make an intra- 
net pay off. 

But the payoff can be big, 
according to International Data 
Corp. (IDC) in Framingham, 
Mass. The firm last year studied 
Netscape Communications 
Corp.’s corporate customers 
and found most of them gar- 
nered a return on investment of 
more than 1,000% from their 
intranets. Most of the return 
came in the form of increased 
user productivity. Driving the 
high returns, IDC found, was a 
set of best practices that includ- 
ed promoting the intranet to 
employees and offering pro- 

intranets, page 73 


take it away.”’ 
keystroke, so . 
network ad- 
ministrators 
can zero in 
on suspicious 
activity, early users of the system 
said. 

“I’ve had it for three months, 
and I’d fight anyone who tried 
to take it away. It opened my 
eyes to a lot that was happen- 
ing,” said beta tester Brad Bar- 
rett, vice president of operations 
at TheNet Digital Services, Inc., 
an Internet service provider in 
Miami. 

Other security systems can 
capture similar information, but 
it is usually saved to a file where 
it is reconstructed for examina- 
tion after the event. Network Se- 
curity Agent, which is limited to 
TCP/IP and Digital Equipment 
Corp. Local Area Transport net- 
works, is an attempt to show 
what is going when the alert is 


sounded. 


TheNet 


Security, page 73 
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WEB SITE REVIEWS: AIRLINES 





Some sites soar, while others will 
fuel reservations about E-commerce 


By Frank Hayes 


USERS CONNECT TO an air- 
line’s World Wide Web site for 
one primary reason: to buy a 
ticket. That’s also the main crite- 
rion Computerworld used in re- 
viewing airline Web sites for 
their usability. 

The results were revealing: 
Some big airlines inflicted the 


UNITED 
GRADE: C- 
United Airlines’ Web site was 
a huge disappointment. We 
couldn't buy a ticket, make a res- 
ervation, check a fare or even 
join the frequent-flier club. We 
could check flight schedules, 
but beyond that, this site was lit- 
tle more than an electronic bro- 
chure. 

The site al- 
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so was jum- 
bled. The 
most valuable 
information 
— schedules 
and_availabil- 
ity — was all 
but buried. 
The graphics 
were pretty 
but —confus- 
ing. We had 
to click on 
an introduc- 
tory page be- 
fore getting to 
the real home 
page. 

The site 
also contained 
too much 





United's Web site lets you check flight sched- 
ules, but you can't buy aticket,makeareser- as 


vation or check a fare 


miseries of their aging, main- 
frame-based reservation  sys- 
tems on Web customers. The 
best ones used the Web's user- 
friendly interface so nothing got 
in the way of doing business 
with the airline. Which is what 
Web sites should be all about. 


United Airlines 
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jargon, such 
“CTO,” 
which most 
customers 
won't understand to mean “city 
ticket office.” 


AMERICAN 

GRADE: B 

American Airlines’ Web site 
was well-organized and useful 
— right up until we tried to 


American Airlines 


make a reservation. 

The site looked and worked 
like a window into American’s 
Sabre reservation systeri: We 
could check schedules, fares 
and flight status. 

It used some jargon and of- 
fered much more aircraft data 
than was needed, but it did let 
us find out which gate a flighi 
will arrive at. 

But once we found a flight, we 
couldn’t make reservations or 
purchase tickets unless we were 
members of American’s fre 
quent-flier club. 

Worse still, we couldn’t even 
join the club online — that re- 
quired a phone call. American 
stopped us dead, halfway 
through the process. 


DELTA 

GRADE: B+ 

It was a bit muddled, but on 
Delta Air Lines’ Web site we 
could actually accomplish most 
of what we wanted to do: check 
flights and fares, buy tickets, 
even check frequent-flier mile- 
age. 

There were some restrictions: 
We had to buy the ticket when 
we made a reservation and 
couldn’t buy a ticket without a 
frequent-flier club membership. 

But we could join the club on- 
line, so that was merely an an- 
noyance, not a show-stopper. 

The site could use some 
careful editing. Although the 
“travel planner’ section iet us 
buy tickets, the “flight sched- 
ules” section said to call Delta 
for ticketing. 


Delta Air Lines 





And the links for help and fre- 
quently asked questions didn’t 
work during our testing. 


USAIR 
GRADE: C 
USAir had the Web site of the 
future — literally. We could 
check flight schedules, but al- 
most all the features travelers 
would really like, including res- 
ervations and ticketing, were 
still in the planning stages. 
USAir at least has an excuse: 
The airline is 


SOUTHWEST 

GRADE: B 

Southwest Airlines’ site was a 
joy to use — when it worked. 
The process of picking destina- 
tions, choosing fares and buying 
tickets was clean, colorful and 
straightforward, without side 
trips or dead ends to slow us 
down. The downside: South- 
west’s reservation system came 
back with “not available now” 
far too often during regular 
business hours. 





about to 
change its 
name to U.S. 








Airways, com- 
plete with a 
new look. 

The site will 
get a makeover 
within the next 
few months. 

Other _ air- 
lines with 
less-than-high- 
flying sites in- 





cluded: 
=Continental 
(www. flyconti- 
nental.com), 
which re- 
quired credit- 


card informa- f& 





tion to begin 
the reservation 
process. 
#TWA (www.twa.com) oddly, 
asked for a password but let us 
in without one; it didn’t offer 
reservations or ticketing. 
®Northwest (www.nwa.com), 
which had no fare information 
or reservations. 
®Valujet §(www.valujet.com), 
which was just an online bro- 
chure. 

Ironically, some of the best- 
designed airline Web sites were 
at smaller regional airlines. 


Southwest Airlines 





Southwest's Web site is a joy to use, but some of 
its features don't work all the time 


ALASKA 
GRADE: A- 
Alaska Airlines’ site wasn’t 
quite so tightly designed, but it 
was still pleasant to use. Flight 
schedules, fares and online tick- 
eting were available. We could 
even make a reservation without 
buying the ticket immediately. 
Rough spots included trouble 
catching errors such as trying to 
fly on a date that had already 
past. 


Alaska Airlines 
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Ford pushes info to dealers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 





world and let the customer know when to 
expect delivery. 

FocalPt will also automate dealer ser- 
vice centers, so when a customer brings 
in a car for work, distributors have repair 
information specific to that car. Ford 
owners who break down anywhere in the 
U.S. will find that the nearest Ford deal- 
ership has all the information on their 
car stored locally. 

Ford selected a push technology offer- 
ing from Wayfarer Communications, 
Inc. in Mountain View, Calif., as middle- 
ware to send database updates from Ford 
headquarters to Microsoft Corp. SQL 
Server databases in dealerships world- 
wide. The data is distributed via the com- 
pany’s existing FordStar satellite net- 
work. 

Ford ‘picked. Wayfarer for its perfor- 
mance andthe wide variety of application 
programming interfaces it offers to 


connect to legacy data stores, Peterson 
said. 

The data that Wayfarer distributes will 
be available to FocalPt users with Micro- 
soft's Internet Explorer browser. Some 
other push systems, such as PointCast, 
require proprietary clients on the desk- 
top, which makes the experience unfa- 
miliar to users accustomed to surfing the 
Web with standard browsers. 

Dealers will welcome FocalPt, said 
John Anderson, computer director at car 
dealer Framingham Ford in Framing- 
ham, Mass. “It takes the power of the PC 
and provides new methodologies for in- 
teracting with the customer,” Anderson 
said. 

“This enables different people to see 
the data they need to see in a timely fash- 
ion, without a lot of network overhead,” 
said Ted Julian, an analyst at Internation- 
al Data Corp. in Framingham. 


(www.computerworld.com) 


Security 


ED FROM PAGE 7i 


With 2,000 customers accessing The- 
Net’s 20 servers, Barrett said he is 
“watching for suspicious activity on our 
servers, such as attempts at password file 
breaking.” 


Pricing for Network Security 
Agent ranges from $15,000 
to $100,000. 


A system break-in at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz in late 1995 
prompted that school to install Network 
Security Agent. Network administrator 
Mark Boolootian said the intruder had 
installed software sniffers that could cap- 
ture the passwords of legitimate users, 
but the surveillance product helped track 
down eaeh sniffer and eliminate it. 

“We actually managed‘to find several 
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people who were trying to get into ac- 
counts where they had no business,” he 
said. The university couldn't find the 
money to purchase the product, so it 
doesn’t currently use it, Boolootian said. 

Network Security Agent is a pricey 
combination of software and a Digital 
233-MHz Alpha workstation. It is sold 
ready to plug in and use. 

The entry-level system costs $15,000 
and can provide surveillance over 150 us- 
ers. A 500-MHz workstation for 5,000 
users costs $100,000. 

Touch officials said the product re- 
quires the power of the Alpha systems 
because analyzing 200 million to 300 
million packets per day “burns up” CPU 
capacity. 

“I found the box to be quite useful to 
hunt down problems when you know 
they are occurring,” Boolootian said. 

“You can put a trap on the word ‘pass- 
word’ and look at any traffic that men- 
tions password,” said Mir Roghani, 
senior LAN/WAN administrator at 
Raytheon Service and Support Co. in An- 
napolis Junction, Md. 





Intranets need user interest 


CONTINUED FR 


grams to encourage intranet use. 

JC Penney Co.'s best promotional 
practice-was a one-day intranet fair that 
showcased JWeb, the company’s intra- 
net, and taught employees how to use 
and create intranet applications, accord- 
ing. to.Mellanie Hills, former leader of 
the Dallas-based retailer’s Internet/intra- 
net team. 

“It really did cause the spread of the in- 





tranet,” said Hills, now president of 
Knowledgies, a consultancy in Plano, 
Texas. 

The fair boosted traffic and content on 
JWeb, Hills said. But those boosts alone 
won't make an intranet pay off, she add- 
ed. Companies have to change some of 
their business practices to promote.col- 
laboration among employees, she said. 

“The first step is to find folks who are- 


willing to work together and help them 
start working together before you start 
throwing the tools at them,” she said. 
“Reward systems [at companies] teach 
competition, not teamwork. But intra- 
nets are starting to break down some of 
those old paradigms.” 

A more aggressive way to encourage 
intranet use is to give employees no alter- 
natives. For example, by the end of this 
year, much of Pacific Enterprises’ data 
will be available only through the intra- 
net, Copeland-LaBruno said. 

A similar intranet-only system is near- 
ing completion at B. C. Hydro in Vancou- 


ver, British Columbia, which is migrating 
from IBM’s mainframe-based Profes- 
sional Office System groupware to an in- 
tranet and Microsoft Corp.’s Exchange 
messaging system. Already, much of the 
company’s data is accessible only 
through a browser, according to Steve 
Whan, corporate webmaster at the com- 
pany. But B. C. Hydro has taken steps to 
ensure that users know how to be pro- 
ductive on the system. 

“Every user-gets a half-day course,” 
Whan said. “We've seen our usage prob- 
ably double in the last month with the 
{newly trained] users coming on board.” 
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QSOUND LABS, INC. has announced 
UltraQ, a peripheral for converting a ste- 
reo or mono output signal from a PC’s 
sound card and processing it into three- 
dimensional sound. 

According to the. Calgary, Alberta, 
company, UltraQ connects between a 
sound card and speakers to deliver 3-D 
sound. UltraQ includes a volume control 
and a signal light that lets users know 
whether the input signal is stereo or 
mono. 

UltraQ costs $99.95. 

QSound Labs 
(403) 291-2492 
www.qsound.com 


SILKNET SOFTWARE, INC. has announced 
ServiceDesk, a customer interaction soft- 
ware system for the World Wide Web. 
According to the Manchester, N.H., 
company, the product allows customers 
to post problems on a Web site and have 
them routed or request online assistance. 
It runs on Windows NT servers. 
Pricing starts at $50,000. 
Silknet Software 
(603) 625-0070 
www.silknet.com 


PILOT SOFTWARE, INC. has announced Pilot 
Internet Publisher, the Internet and in- 
tranet component of the Pilot. Decision 
Support Suite. 

According to the Cambridge, Mass., 
company, the support software allows for 
online analytical processing capabilities 
through standard Internet architectures. 
The software: can use. Java and ActiveX 
technologies. 

Pilot Internet Publisher costs $10,000 
per server. 

Pilot Software 
(617) 374-9400 
www.pilotsw.com 


INLET, INC. has announced Currentlssue, 
a World Wide Web site design and man- 
agement software package. 

According to the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
company, the product includes a design 
client, server processing, site manage- 
ment and prebuilt components to let de- 
velopers create and manage sites without 
buying multiple software applications. 

It costs $995. 

Inlet 
(319) 369-0096 
www.inlet.com 
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MIRACLE CURE for 


File Conversion Headaches! 


netCONVERT solves ALL your cross-platform 
data conversion problems for VM, 
MVS, Unix and Windows/NT. 


Access data on any platform, 
converting fields as necessary 


Converts files in any direction, 
supporting data download and 


Operates interactively, or can 
be used in production batch 








...from the makers of uni-SPF 
uni-REXX and uni-XEDIT. 
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Computerworld Has The 
Best Editorial Content 


An international panel of 21 authorities 
in journalism and interactive publishing 
selected @Computerworld from 160 
entrants representing 26 countries for 
top honors in the weekly category 
“Best Online Editorial Content.” 

Other online award winners included 
the New York Times and C|NET. 

The awards, now in their second year, 
were sponsored by Editor & Publisher 
Interactive. 


If you haven't visited @Computerworld 
lately, here’s what you're missing: 
e Latest News — Updated Three 
Times Daily 


© CW Audio with Online Broadcasts 
from Industry Newsmakers 

¢ The @Computerworld Minute, a 
Daily Online Audio News Program 

* TechCity - A New World Of IT 
Commerce and Service 

* The @Computerworld Quick 
Poll— Your Opportunity to be 
Heard on Industry Issues 

* Online forums and weekly 
features 


Find out why Editor & Publisher 
honored @Computerworld. Visit 
www.computerworld.com today. 


COMPUTERWORLD | 


The Online Connection for information Technology Leaders 
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Outsourcing megacontracts 


(valued at $1B or more) 


1993- $8.8B 


1994 $10.9B 
1995 $19.7B 


1996 $32B 


*Projected 


Source: Merrill Lynch & Co., San Francisco 


$40B* 


(www.computerworid.com) 
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Bob Slay uses th 


patients at HealthS 
Medical Center 


Techno-phobic MDs 
refuse to say ‘Ah!’ 


> ER doctors wary of computerized records 


By Thomas Hoffman 
ONE HOSPITAL FOUND the 
toughest part of introducing a 
new record-keeping sysiem that 
could raise physician salaries 
was getting the emergency- 
room doctors to use it. 

HealthSouth 
Medical Center's 
emergency depart- 
ment, which last 
June began using a 
pen-based comput- 
erized patient 
record system from 
Datamedic Corp. in 
Hauppauge, N.Y., has been able 
to significantly improve its pa- 
tient-record reporting. 

That means higher salaries 
for HealthSouth emergency 
room doctors, whose salaries de- 


More accurate 
record-keeping 
could boost 
doctors’ 

incomes by five 
10% to 20%. 


pend on the number of patients 
they see and the level of care 
their patients receive, said Dr. 
Bob Slay, chief of the emergency 
department at HealthSouth in 
Richmond, Va. The more accu- 
rately they can document what 
they have done, the more they 
get paid. 
Yet Slay has had 
trouble getting his 
staff to use the sys- 
tem. HealthSouth’s 
emergency- 
physicians 
handle 20,000 
combined patient 
visits each year. Like most emer- 
gency-room doctors with over- 
whelming caseloads, many of 
the HealthSouth doctors say it is 
faster and easier for them to 
Doctors, page 76 
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SKILLS TRAINING 


Cross-training pleases 
Georgia-Pacific |S staff 


By Julia King 
ATLANTA 





INFORMATION SYSTEMS pro- 
fessionals at paper manufactur- 
er Georgia-Pacific Corp. aren’t 
fluent in just hardware and soft- 
ware. 

Through an ongoing $5.8 mil- 
lion training program, they also 
are conversant in consulting, 
conflict resolution and the busi- 
ness aspects of the departments 
they serve. The training pro- 
gram is at the heart of a major, 
three-year-long 
IS overhaul at the 
compaiy. 

Georgia-Pacific 
this month also 
opened an on-site 
IS performance 
support center 
for continued 
computer-based 
skills training. The company 
also has launched a project 
management certification 
course, which teaches standard 
methods for running and mea- 
suring large IS projects on a 
day-to-day basis. 

It is all part of a “major peo- 
ple rebuild,” said Rick Par- 
tridge, group manager of IS hu- 
man resources at Georgia- 
Pacific. “Three years ago, we 
looked around and saw we had 
very robust technology skills but 
that there were major gaps in 
business and softer skills.” 

To plug those gaps, Georgia- 
Pacific assessed the skills of 


each of its 800 IS staffers 
against a newly developed job 
competency model. The compa- 
ny then developed what has be- 
come a 70-course curriculum 
that covers technical and busi- 
ness skills, including effective 
communications, presentation 
skills and time management. 


BUSINESS-SPECIFIC 
IS staff members also are 
trained in their customers’ busi- 
ness areas. For example, a new 
systems analyst who works in 
accounting will 
take classes in fi- 
nancial adminis- 
tration, Partridge 
said. 
“We now ex- 
pect everybody in 


‘Business skills are 
the key to everything.”’ 


- Dave.Deckebach 
Georgia-Pacific Corp. 


ni 
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IS to understand their custom- 
ers’ business. This has made a 
tremendous improvement in 
moving from an ‘us vs. them’ 
atmosphere to a partnership 
with customers,” Partridge said. 
Partridge said Georgia-Pacific 
also uses its training program as 
a sales point to recruit qualified 
IS professionals. “The flip side, 
Georgia-Pacific, page 76 





Sensormatic upgrades to Baan client/server package 


By Randy Weston 


SENSORMATIC ELECTRONICS 
Corp. may have provided a2tst 
century security technology at 
last summer's Centennial 
Olympic Games in Atlanta, but 
its own information systems 
were older than some of the ath- 
letes and lagged behind the 
company’s needs. 

The company’s system was 
designed for a $100 million 


Sensormatic’s Dennis Torrell 
Firm's growth led to mis- 
matched systems that “had 
alittie bit of everything” 


company with one manufactur- 
ing plant, said Dennis Torrell, 
vice president of MIS at Sensor- 
matic. 


GROWING PAINS 

Since then, the Boca Raton, 
Fla.-based company has grown 
into a $1 billion multinational 
corporation with offices as far 
away as Mansourieh Al Matn, 
Lebanon, and Port Louis, 
Mauritius. 


Now Sensormatic, a maker of 
security devices including retail 
electronic security tags and 
closed-circuit televisions, is 
standardizing its business on a 
single packaged client/server 
application — The Baan Co.’s 
Baan IV software. 

“Because of the high-growth 
industry we are in, we ended up 
with a lot of mismatched sys- 
tems, systems thai didn’t talk to 

Sensormatic, page 76 
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Critics say Fannie Mae Web 
site will hurt mortgage lenders 


By Thomas Hoffman 


A NEW WEB SITE posted by Fan- 
nie Mae is supposed to make it 
less intimidating for first-time 
home buyers to shop for a mort- 
gage. The site provides hot links 
to lenders who offer online 
mortgage applications. 

HomePath.com may be good 
news for low- to middle-income 
buyers and first-time buyers. 
But critics believe the system 
may have an unhealthy ripple 
effect on banks and other 
lenders. 


COMPARISON SHOPPING 

The site (www.homepath.com) 
provides hyperlinks to the 
World Wide Web sites of 23 Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (Fannie Mae) lenders, in- 
cluding Bank of 
America and 
Countrywide 
Home Loans, 
Inc. Consumers 
can use these hot 
links to compari- 
son shop for 
mortgage rates 
and, in some instances, lock in 
to a mortgage rate online with a 
lender. 

By using the site and its hot 
links, consumers reportedly can 
expect to significantly reduce 
the amount of time required for 
preapproval. 


Critics fear that the service 
will commoditize mortgage 
services among banks and 
weaken customers’ loyalty to 
their banks. 

“The downside for banks is 
that it lessens their control over 
customers,” said George Kivel, a 
technology analyst at The Tower 
Group, a Newton, Mass.-based 
financial services and technol- 
ogy consultancy. 

Another concern is that allow- 
ing home buyers to comparison 
shop for mortgages online could 
trigger an interest-rate war 
among competing banks, said 
Art Gillis, president of Comput- 
er Based Solutions, Inc., a Dal- 
las-based banking consultancy. 

“The worst thing for a banker 
to do is get into a battle over in- 
terest rates,” Gillis said. What 


“The worst thing for a banker to do is 

get into a battle over interest rates.” 

~ Art Gillis, Computer Based 
Solutions, Inc. 


banks prefer to do is to sell their 
services, “not haggle over a 
quarter point here or there,” he 
said. 

HomePath.com could go a 
long way toward creating brand 
recognition for lesser-known 
Fannie Mae lenders such as 


Monument Mortgage, Inc. in 
Walnut Creek, Calif., (www. 
monument.com) that are hyper- 
linked to the site. 

HomePath.com ‘“‘should sig- 
nificantly help us branch out in- 
to other geographic areas,” said 
Lee Decker, senior vice presi- 
dent of secondary marketing at 
Monument. 


QUICK RESPONSE 

Today, a consumer can dial in 
to Monument’s Web site, apply 
for a mortgage online and get 
preapproval within six hours, 
Decker said. Partly because of 
the hot links between Fannie 
Mae and Monument, the time 
required for preapproval should 
be slashed to one hour, he said. 
Monument has invested rough- 
ly $100,000 to port Fannie 
Mae’s interface to its site. 


ONLINE CALCULATORS 
HomePath.com, which went 
live last month, includes online 
calculators that Web surfers can 
use to figure out what size mort- 
gage they can afford to buy. 
HomePath.com, which is best 
viewed using Netscape Commu- 
nications Corp. Navigator 3.0 or 
Microsoft Corp.’s Explorer, next 
quarter will add a state directory 
of free home buyer education 
services for consumers, said 
Lisa Haas, Fannie Mae’s web- 
master in Washington. 





Sensormatic upgrades to Baan client/server package 
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each other,” Torrell said. 

Sensormatic “had a little bit 
of everything,” with legacy hard- 
ware from Hewlett-Packard Co. 
and Digital Equipment Corp, he 
said. 


GOOD REFERENCES 

Because several European of- 
fices were already using Baan’s 
application package, the soft- 
ware selection team put it at the 
top of its list. Baan was chosen 
last summer, installation began 
in September and the first site 
went live last month. 

About 20 people from Tor- 
rell’s staff work full time on the 
project. Hundreds more, from 
end users to local IS staff, are 
pulled in for each site’s installa- 
tion to help configure individual 
modules. The conversion has 
included migrating from older 


HP 3000 minicomputers to HP 
gooo servers that run the Unix 
operating system. Sensormatic 
also installed its first database 
management system from Ora- 
cle Corp. 

Last month, Sensormatic 
went live with Baan business 
process guidelines for its 73 
sites around the world. 

In addition, seven offices are 
already using Baan modules, 
Torrell said. About 500 Sensor- 
matic end users are using 
Baan’s products. Almost 1,500 
will be on the system when the 
project is completed 

Torrell wouldn’t release the 
total cost of the implementa- 
tion, but he said so far it is on 
time and within budget. 

Bruce Richardson, an analyst 
at Advanced Manufacturing Re- 
search, Inc. in Boston, said a 


typical global installation of this 
size would cost between $8 mil- 
lion and $10 million. 


USER-FRIENDLY PACKAGE 
Suzie Chowaniec, manager of 
Sensormatic’s international or- 
der-entry group, said the Win- 
dows-based Baan client is very 
user friendly and flexible com- 
pared with the company’s old 
menu-driven terminals. But the 
packaged Baan applications are 
hard to customize, she said. 

“Customization creates a rip- 
ple effect,” Chowaniec said. “If 
you try to modify some fields, 
you hit so many other areas be- 
cause [all] the functions are in- 
tertwined. You want a package, 
but you suffer for it.” 

Richardson agreed. “‘It’s the 
bane of a completely integrated 
system,” he said. 





Doctors wary about system 
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scribble nearly illegible hand- 
written notes on patient charts 
than to use a_pen-activated 
tablet. 

“T used the systein for a 
while, but I just couldn’t be 
bothered lugging a computer 
around anymore,” said fill 
Browne, a Health- 
South emergency 
medicine _ specialist 
who began using Da- 
tamedic’s EMstation 
system last fall. 
“We're so pressed for i 
time [in the emer- Jil 
gency room] that it’s 
faster to make notes 
on patients’ charts,” 
she said. 

Browne isn’t alone. Persuad- 
ing doctors to use computers, 
industry practitioners said, is 
about as popular as getting pa- 
tients excited about receiving a 
barium enema. 

“Doctors are incredibly stub- 
born when it comes to using 
computer technology,” said Phil 
Jackson, an independent con- 
sultant who works with Partners 
HealthCare System, Inc., a Bos- 
ton-based alliance of Brigham & 
Women’s Hospital, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and other 
Boston-area medical facilities. 

Voice-recognition —_ software 
vendors such as Kurzweil Ap- 
plied Intelligence, Inc. in Wal- 


tham, Mass., have developed 
medical language-based _ sys- 
tems that free doctors’ hands 
from keyboards or notebooks 
during patient examinations, 
said Art Schoeller, an analyst at 
Gartner Group, Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn. But most doctors 


“lL used the system for a while, 
but | just couldn't be bothered 
lugging a computer around.’ 

ll Browne, HealthSouth 
emergency-medicine spectalist 


“talk really fast,” and few doc- 
tors have the patience to use sys- 
tems that require slow, steady 
enunciation, Schoeller said. 

Slay said the financial incen- 
tives are helping him to slowly 
draw his staff into using the 
system. 

For certain cases, Health- 
South physicians receive 40% 
less in patient reimbursements 
with handwritten notes because 
of less-complete information 
than they would if they used 
EMstation, Slay said. 

“That can make a big differ- 
ence to a doctor’s bottom-line 
pay, so those incentives are help- 
ing us wean them into using the 
system,” Slay said. 





Georgia-Pacific cross-trains 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75. 


though, is that we give them 
skills that make them very 
marketable,” he said. Georgia- 
Pacific’s IS turnover rate was 
18% last year, he said. 

Still, the enhanced business 
and soft-skills training works to 
better align IS with Georgia- 
Pacific’s _ busi- 
ness, Partridge 
said. The proof 
is mainly in the 
higher _ scores 
the IS staff has 
received on cus- 
tomer _ satisfac- 
tion surveys, he 
said. 

“Business 
skills are the key 
to everything,” said Dave Decke- 
bach, a former IS director who 
worked in a variety of operations 
assignments before he became 
assistant manager at a Georgia- 
Pacific chemical plant in Peach- 
tree City, Ga. 

As an IS director, “most of 
my interest was in trying to get 


Between 1993 and 
1996, Georgia-Pacific 
also installed a 
corporate wide-area 
network and 
outsourced its data 
center operation to 
Integrated Systems 
Solutions Corp. 


close to the business and get in- 
side the heads of leaders of the 
business. That all heiped me to 
sell IS projects that made the 
most sense,” Deckebach said. 

Other companies gradually 
are catching on to the value of 
systematically cross-training IS 
staffers in tech- 
nical and busi- 
ness skills, said 
Ellen Julian, a 
research man- 
ager of training 
and education 
programs at In- 
ternational Data 
Corp., based 
in Framingham, 
Mass. 

“We're seeing a more unified 
delivery of IS and soft skills. 
That’s filtering down to not just 
the senior IS staff, but to the 
people who report to them. They 
need to present information and 
[need to] be able to justify 
spending time on what they’re 
doing,” Julian said. 
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February 24,1997 Computerworld 


What's in a name? 
Yesterday's data processing man- 
ager and today’s CIO need a new 
title, Jim Champy arques. Page 80 


Glenn Hansen turned down a job offer that would have increased his pay 25%. His reason? His employer offers him training 
opportunities that boost his credentials. 


Ir 


Are you losing good people? It 
probably isn’t over money. A 
Computerworld survey finds 
that faith in the boss and the 
company often means more 
than a 20% raise. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 _ <atnatindeeiate 


agers who need to keep their best employees but can’t 
match the lofty pay raises and bonus packages being 
offered by their competitors. Assuming IS profession- 
als are being paid a reasonable wage, what really keeps 
them on the job is a good work environment and the 
long-term ability to learn new skills. 

To find out what it really takes to keep skilled people, 
Computerworld interviewed 200 IS professionals who 
had seriously considered job offers last year and in the 
second haif of 1995. All but 36 refused the offers. We 
asked them why and found the following: 
= Pay is not the most important reason IS employees 


leave or stay at their jobs. Seventy-five percent say mon- 

ey is important or very important, but other factors 

such as training and the ability to use new technologies 

were rated just as high or higher. 

>In making job decisions, 81% cited the technical 

direction of the information technology organization, 

and 79% stressed the ability to use and learn new tech- 

nologies. 

> Seventy-nine percent cited the quality of their boss, 

and 77% mentioned the quality of their peers in IS. 

> Bonus plans were rated important or very important 
Treat ‘em right, page 78 
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by only 42% of all respondents; special fi- 
nancial incentives received high marks 
from only 32%. 

Don’t misread the findings: Money is 
important, and IS professionals have a 
keen sense of what they’re worth. 

“I could leave right now for a 20%- 
plus [pay] bump,” Hansen says. But he 
says he likes the training he’s getting and 
the fact that Seta goes to unusual lengths 
to “mediate the rough spots” between 
consultants such as him and clients. “I 
would rather have a slightly lower pay 
level and be treated fairly and intelligent- 
ly than make big bucks and be abused,” 
he says. 


Teil off your old boss 


Do you want to tell off your former 
boss? Send us a “Dear John” letter 
detailing what you would say. 

We'll print some, but we'll keep your 
name and your ex-boss’ name secret. 
Send letters to robert_scheier@cw.com. 

Be sure to include your name, address 
and telephone number. We won't print 
that information. 


The quality of their bosses was a top- 
ranking issue for almost eight out of 10 
of those surveyed. That means being fair, 
flexible and knowledgeable. 

If a manager doesn’t understand the 
technical requirements of a project, “he 
can’t be of assistance to his staff,” says a 
LAN administrator at a financial services 
company in the Southwest, who asked 
not to be identified. “I don’t expect them 
to be in there coding along with the pro- 
grammers but to be able to help define 
the parameters and understand the scope 
of the project.” All too often, the LAN ad- 
ministrator says, IS managers fail the 
test: “Too many of them have reached 
their level of incompetence.” 

Ideal IS managers should introduce 
their staffs to unfamiliar technologies 
and “‘actually encourage them to fail, be- 
cause that means they’re trying,” the 
LAN administrator says. The ideal boss 
sets aggressive but realistic goals and ex- 
plains them clearly. “Success and failure 
in a project need to be well-defined and 
communicated, so someone can tell 
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today how they’re meeting the criteria. If 
it’s ambiguous, if it’s poorly defined, if 
it’s not communicated, then people are 
subject to start floundering.” 

Being treated well can be as “silly and 
simple” as a gift certificate for dinner for 
whoever can write the most defect-free 
code, says Keith McMaugh, a systems 
manager at Day-Lor Creations, Inc., a 
maker of fashion belts in Providence, R.I. 
“Sometimes, you just feel like you're be- 
ing taken for granted, that you're just an- 
other body to be thrown into the machine 
and torn up and spit up,” he says. 

He turned down a job that offered a 
15% pay increase in part because of the 
recognition and autonomy he gets in 
Day-Lor’s three-person IS department. 
“If I were one of hundreds [I] might find 
it hard to gain the kind of recognition 
that I was used to,” he says. 

The employer’s financial stability was 
ranked important or very important by 
three-quarters of the respondents. That 
isn’t surprising, considering that 84% of 
them are the primary breadwinners in 
their families. Chris Walker, previously 
an independent consultant, accepted an 
offer to become LAN manager at Vander- 
wile Engineers, Inc., an industrial engi- 
neering firm in Maitland, Fla. 

“It seemed a little more stable” than 
working on his own, Walker says. ““Com- 
panies have money, contacts; they have 
buying power.”’ Plus, he says, he was 
looking to buy a house and “a bank looks 
at having a position with a company as a 
lot better than having a private consult- 
ing business.” 

Tight labor market or not, IS employ- 
ees also tend to stick with bosses who 
have stuck by them in times of family dif- 
ficulties. James Houk, a senior systems 
analyst at Cytec Industries, Inc. in Mil- 
ton, Fla., says he didn’t really agonize be- 
fore rejecting a job offer. One reason, he 
says, is the flexibility his boss showed 
during a recent series of family crises. 

“When my mother and grandmother 
passed away, he [was] very supportive and 
allowed me to take care of what business 
I needed to take care of,” Houk remem- 
bers. It’s important, he says, that he can 
tell his manager, “‘‘I’ve got a problem 
with my child; I need to take care [of it]’ 
without having a big repercussion.” 

Survey respondents said keeping 
themselves marketable by working with 
current technology was either a powerful 
inducement to stay in a job or a powerful 
temptation to switch. Even though Walk- 


er is glad he took his new job, “in some 
ways I feel like I’ve fallen behind” in 
learning new technologies. “A lot of sem- 
inars and trade shows come by, and often 
I’m not given the opportunity and the 
time to go see them. I think it’s impor- 
tant . .. to be given that opportunity.” 

At Fallon Health Care System in West 
Boylston, Mass., Dwight Muller, director 
of MIS, is trying to address the training 
and recognition issues after going 
through a recent spate of defections. 

Muller established a “Best of IS” pro- 
gram to recognize one employee each 
month with a small cash award and a 
small ceremony. At “lunch and learn” 
sessions every few weeks, IS staff mem- 
bers can learn about new technologies 
such as data warehousing. ‘“They’re well- 
attended; it tends to keep people’s enthu- 
siasm up a little bit,” he says. 

Muller also believes in being specific 
about the technology opportunities he 
will offer people. A manager should say, 
“Here is your assignment, here is what 


IT LSN'T THE MONEY... 


Four out of five IS staffers 
turned down an offer to 
work elsewhere... 
Base: 200 |S employees 


accepted 


18% 
the offer 


the offer 


you can expect to do in the middle of next 
year, and by the way, you're going to sit 
through this training session two 
months beforehand,’” he says. What’s 
important is the “specific linking of the 
specific opportunity to the individual,” 
Muller adds, instead of the broad-brush 
“*Here’s where we’re going over the next 
three years.’”” 

Of course, many IS managers worry — 
with good reason — about employees 
leaving for higher-paying jobs as soon as 
they’re trained and marketable in the lat- 
est hot technology. 

But Hansen is unsympathetic to em- 
ployers. “That’s the risk, and you can’t 
avoid it,” he says. “There’s no such thing 
as loyalty anymore.” But “training, treat- 
ing people right, respecting opinions ... 
these are important factors in staying. 
We all want to feel good about ourseives 
and that we’re relevant.” 





Scheier is Computerworld’s senior editor, 
management. 


... IT'S THE TECHNOLOGY 
SHIP 


Base salary is a bigger issue 
with younger employees 


Importance of base salary in deciding 
to accept or reject most recent job offer: 


= Under 30 yearsold ____ __. 414 


> SOyearsandolder______. 3.58 


Base: 200 IS employees 


ABOUT THE SURVEY 2 


Computerworld surveyed 200 IS staff members in December, asking 
them whether they had received an outside job offer last year or in 
the second half of 1995. Of the 200 surveyed: 


said they were men 
made the 
right choice 


were the primary 
wage earners in 


C4) C%® 


had children 


their families 
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By Leslie Goff 


Did you make any New Year’s resolutions to become better informed via the 
Web? If you haven't lived up to them yet, here are some sites worth a look. 


RESOLUTION: Get news and information I need regularly in a more timely, efficient manner. 





CEO Express 


www.ceoexpress.com/ 


THIS IS A TIGHTLY FOCUSED and implemented 
listing of business resources that smartly consolidates 
choice links relevant to busy information systems 
executives. 

The links are clearly categorized and listed on 
the home page, so the site is efficient to use. 

You can immediately access the most relevant 
media, including daily newspapers, business maga- 
zines, news feeds and international newspapers. 

The site also links to key business resources such 
as stock quotes, corporate research, airline schedules 
and package-tracking services. 

The office tool links are diverse and useful, includ- 
ing the Anonymizer site, where you can download 
software that protects your identity as you surf the 
World Wide Web. And, recognizing that even harried 
executives have a life outside the office (or at least fan- 
tasize about one), CEO Express offers links to travel 
and leisure sites. 






The Wireless LAN Alliance Home Page 


www.wlana.org/ 


GET THE EXECUTIVE VIEW Of an emerging technol- 
ogy that promises to make corporate applications and 
real-time data more widely available in remote envi- 
ronments and even to make the network itself mov- 
able. 

The Wireless LAN Alliance is a vendor consortium, 
but the material is presented evenhandedly and is 
sharply focused on the relevance of wireless LANs to 
day-to-day business systems. From the home page, 
click on the Intro button for information on applica- 
tions and benefits, configuration and operations, tech- 
nology options and a briefing on what customers 
should consider, as well as a good glossary of terms. 

The User Success Stories button yields a page of rel- 
evant case studies. The Resource Directory page is a 
concise selection of related research, commercial and 
association sites. 


RESOLUTION: Learn something new every day. 


LeadStory 


www.bnet.att.com/leadstories/ 


RATHER THAT TRYING TO GIVE youall the top head- 
lines, LeadStory picks one topic a day and intelligently 
digests related articles from newspapers, magazines 
and journals all over the Web. 

Each linked story examines a different aspect of the 
issue, and collectively they create one giant up-to-the- 
minute white paper. 

The topics aren’t I1S-specific, but they deal with IS- 





RESOLUTION: Gei up to speed on a new technology that could help my company reach its business goals. 


Stp://fip.sas.com/pub/neural/FAQ.html/ 















Corporate intelligence Sourcebook 
home.dti.net/shadow/sourcebook/ 





PLAY CORPORATE SECRET AGENT with this directo- 
ry, marked by its esoteric selection of links to the 
darker side of business. Corporate Intelligence 
Sourcebook delivers the unexpected. Around one cor- 
ner you'll find Lexis /Nexis, but around the next you'll 
wander into links to journals such as “Terrorist Profile 
Weekly” (check it out if you’re traveling abroad). You 
never know when that might come in handy in the 
corporate arena. The Databases page is the most use- 
ful, serving up links to criminal registries (find out if 
any of your employees harbor secret pasts), an elec- 
tronic-mail locator, worldwide Yellow Pages and other 
sources. Unfortunately, the Sourcebook’s seven cate- 
gories are sometimes unfocused. The Financial sec- 
tion, for example, is a hodgepodge of links to stock 
markets, war-gaming resources and corporate intelli- 
gence sites. Yet the site is too uneven and the text far 
too small. Still, it’s worth bookmarking for those times 
when you just have to know who’s hiding what. 


The Neural Network FAQ 


THIS FREQUENTLY ASKED QUESTIONS (FAQ) page 
smartly addresses this complicated topic — parallel 
distributed networks that can store experiential knowl- 
edge for analysis — from the ground up. It certainly 
uses technical terms that will be unfamiliar to many, 
but the writing is straightforward and clear. And just 
about the time you're thinking, “How can I make this 
relevant to my company?” the FAQ offers links to re- 
search projects and real-world applications of neural 
nets across manufacturing, health care, financial ser- 
vices, transportation and other industries. 

The FAQ, an organized file transfer protocol archive 
of postings to the comp.ai.neural-nets newsgroup, has 
seven parts. It deals with the nitty-gritty of how neural 
networks operate, what they can and can’t do, the 
myriad communities using and researching them and 
other sources of information — and misinformation. 


and business-related material frequently enough to 
merit regular checking. 

In mid-December, for example, the site featured 
“Repetitive stress injuries: A legal pain for the com- 
puter industry?” 

LeadStory anchored its links with a CNN story on 
the recent jury award in an injury suit against Digital 
Equipment Corp. It also offered links to related legal 
stories. 





Goff is a freelance writer in New York. 
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WILL THE 
REAL ClO 
PLEASE 
STAND UP? 


S 


{V1. 


fter more than a decade of tin- 
kering with the titles, responsi- 
bilities and qualifications of the 
CIO, it’s time to pull out the 
proverbial clean sheet of paper 


and reinvent the job. 


The reason: CIOs now have more con- 
flicting roles than Sybil had personalities. 
And that’s not to mention the schizo- 
phrenic business-vs.-technology corpo- 
rate culture gulch they inhabit. 

Some history as to how we got to this 
fragmented state: Sometime during the 
1980s, we made a momentous move (or 
so we thought) of changing the titie of 
“data processing manager” to “chief in- 
formation officer” — the CIO. 

The job wasn’t just about managing 
technology, we argued. We also had to 
manage information as a “corporate 
asset.” There was celebration throughout 
data processing-land. Corporate status 
had been achieved. I guess that’s what 
“officer” means. 

A while later, we recognized that tech- 
nology itself would become real impor- 
tant. 

So, many companies — particularly 
technology companies — created an ad- 
ditional role and title of “chief technology 
officer,” or CTO. It would be this per- 
son’s job to watch for emerging technol- 
ogies and advise on technology strategy. 

In some companies, the development 
of the hierarchy went even further. ‘ 

‘Knowledge” was different from “‘in- 
formation,” it was argued — and “‘knowl- 
edge” is too important an asset to be left 
alone. So some companies created the 


role and title of “chief knowledge officer” 
— the CKO. 

Now, having created these multiple 
jobs, somebody had to fill them. But 
management didn’t necessarily trust the 
incumbent data processing manager in 
any of these roles. And it became in 
vogue to get someone from the business 
side to fill the CIO job. After all, under- 
standing the business was more impor- 
tant than understanding technology — 
or so we thought. 

There was only one problem. How 
could a person who was proudly ignorant 
of “dweebie” technology lead a company 
into the Information Age? With so much 
going on in technology, I see evidence 
that putting “line managers” into the 
CIO job may have actually clouded our 
future operating condition. 

Furthermore, splintering this already 
complex job into CIOs, CTOs and CKOs 
only added to the confusion. The truth is, 
we have yet to find the right definition 
(and title) for the job of leading our com- 
panies into the Information Age. And, in 
general, we have yet to succeed in finding 
the right kind of manager to do it. Maybe 
that’s because it’s either everyone’s job or 
it’s the CEO’s job or because there is no 
single person capable of doing it. 

For example, some argue that, current- 
ly, CIOs have three almost mutually ex- 


clusive roles: a fiduciary role in manag- 
ing IT assets, an implementer/integrator 
role in supporting business-change ef- 
forts and an innovator’s role in which 
technology could create a breakthrough 
advantage, not only in products but chan- 
nels. 

The iast area — leadership at the inter- 
section of business and technology —- is 
where the rubber meets the road. And 
that leadership is more important today. 
Why? Because information technology 
not only enables how we do our work, it’s 
increasingly defining what the business 
is. And there is a confusing choice of 
technology strategies for any company. 
Where and how to place your bets is be- 
coming increasingly critical. 

So, what does the job take? 

My best description —- and unfortu- 
nately, it comes from the past — is some 
sort of “scientist statesman.” It’s a per- 
son who has. a real understanding of 
where technology will go, a person who 
can sense what that may mean for the 
business strategically, a person with the 
guts and bearing to convince others of 
what the future will look like and a per- 
son capable of managing the transition. 

You say there aren’t enough of these 
people to go around. I say we haven't 
thought hard enough or looked far 
enough within our organizations to find 
the right person. 

We have treated the CIO job as just an- 
other one of those slots that had to be 
filled. Or we have sought someone to fix 
a condition that has been troubling for 
some time; for example, all systems de- 
velopment is behind schedule or over 
budget. 

What we should do is define the job as 
it must be done today. Nothing less will 
do. And we'll need a new title. How about 
“chief reinvention officer” — the CRO? 





Champy is chairman of consulting at Perot 
Systems Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. His 
E-mail address is JimChampy@ps.net. His 
newspaper columns are syndicated by Tri- 
bune Media Services. 


Sears ClO rethinks 
pay for performance 


ears Roebuck and Co.’s Chief 
Information Officer Joe Smia- 
lowski is juggling pay plans and 


weighing major technology de- 

cisions as he works to “‘rein- 

vent” the information systems 

organization at the $35 billion 
retailer. 

To help improve morale, 
lower-level IS staff will see 
increases in their base pay 
beginning next month, but 
they will have less opportu- 
nity to earn bonuses based 
on Sears’ financial perfor- 
mance or their own work. 
Smialowski made the 


change after a survey found 
that younger staffers felt their 
pay was “‘too highly leveraged,” 
meaning they could lose part of 
it if either they or Sears had a 
bad year, performance-wise. 

But for those at the project 
manager level and above, “we 
will continue to put more of 
their compensation at risk,” 
Smialowski says. 

That’s partly to prod IS man- 
agers to meet goals such as bet- 
ter and faster service to busi- 


ness users and continuing to 
cut costs. 

In the past three years, 
Smialowski has already made 
impressive strides, cutting |S 
spending from 1.6% to 1.3% of 
revenue and reducing staff 
from 1,400 to 1,150 full-time 
equivalents. 


Sears’ Joe Smialowski 


But last fall, he told the IS or- 
ganization it needed to strengt- 
hen relationships with business 
managers and that it needed to 
continue to cut costs by making 
“hard choices” to eliminate un- 
necessary projects. 

About 200 IS staff members 
are working on eight commit- 

; tees to improve 
areas such as orga- 
nizational struc- 
ture, work process- 
es and rewards and 
recognition within 
1S. Atthe same 
time, Smialowski 
and his staff are 
working on a new 
strategic IS plan. 

— Robert L. 
Scheier 
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CorelVideo Remote Intel ProShare PictureTel Live200 
Can deliver excellent Conferencing Video Offers the sharpest 
video but has maturity System 200 picture and audio, 
and compatibility Performed the best but a few pieces are 
probiems for overall LAN missing 
and ISDN use, 
but installation 
is tricky 


RSI Business 
Traveler 
An expensive, limited 
system with the 
appeal of a self- 
contained unit 


By Chris DeVoney 
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Desktop videoconfgrencing technology has always had excuses for its almost-acceptable quay and barely effec- 
tive collaborative togls. But based on our tests for this review, the excuses are wearing thin. | 

We evaluated desktop systems from Corel Corp., Intel Corp. and PictureTel Corp. anda portable product 
from RSI Systems! Inc. Two vendors, Compression Labs, Inc. and VTEL Corp. (which ate in the process of 
merging) and Vivo Software, Inc., declined invitations to participate. : 

We tested the systems on a Gateway 2000, Inc. P120 with a 120-MHz Pentium, a Gateway 2000 P5-200 with 
a 200-MHz Pentium processor, a Gateway 2000 P5-200/MMX running a 200-MHz Pentiim MMxX processor 
and a Micron Electfonics, Inc. Millennium running a 200-MHz Pentium MMX processor! Each machine had 
Peripheral Comporjent Interconnect (PCI) video, 100M bit/sec. Intel EtherExpress Pro/109 cards and a 17-in. 
monitor. We tested gach card over Integrated Services Digital Network lines with test calls togand from each ven- 
dor, and on our LAN. We judged video quality, audio quality and the speed and ease of sharing Microsoft Corp. 
Office documents. # Deehtaprceecenct, page 82 
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VIB EO CONFERENCING 
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A MINOR NIT with desktop videoconferencing 
systems is that users lose eye contact with the 
camera when they look at the video display. But 
CorelVideo Remote offers a feature other makers 
should copy: A color camera whose lens sits just 
above the edge of the screen. This makes a Re- 
mote user always appear attentive even when 


studying the display. 


(800) 772-6735 
www.corel.com 


bit/sec. ISDN 

connection 

and an option- 
al $495 full-length Industry Standard Architec- 
ture (ISA) adapter card. The product, which can 
also serve as an ISDN modem, can dial in to 
Corel’s LAN video solution but otherwise can’t be 
used across the LAN. 

The ISA version, which connects to video 
boards via a feature connector, didn’t work with 
our Diamond Multimedia Systems, Inc. Stealth 
2000 video card and will restrict other cards from 
running at more than 256 colors and 800-by-600 
pixels mode. Most users should opt for the PCI 
version to avoid these limitations. 

The installation program was somewhat cryp- 


Remote uses 128K bit/sec. ISDN but can han- 
dle high-quality video if it is used with a 384K 


"Most desktop videoconferencing systems have common fea- 
tures such as a small color camera that sits atep your comput- 
er’s monitor and an earphone/microphone headset for audio. 
Some systems include a full-duplex speakerphone; on others, 
it can cost several hundred dollars extra. 


™The hardware usually includes one, two or three [SA or PCI 
boards. The systems use your computer’s monitor to display 
the video. 


"Most systems use standard networking hardware and iPX 
and TCP/!P protocols for making connections over a LAN. Ex- 
pect smooth, television-quality, 30 frame/sec. pictures when 
working over the LAN. 


"For remote connections, all systems use basic rate ISDN, 
which operates at 128K bit/sec., ard some systems can use six 
B-channels, which can transmit at up to 384K bit/sec. Also, all 
units require an additional network terminator (NT-1), which 
costs $100, to convert the ISDN signals. Orly the RSI unit in- 
cludes an NT-1 as standard equipment. 


®The bandwidth of the ISDN connection significantly affects 
image quality. At 128K bit/sec. rates, expect only 12-to-15 
frame/sec. video with some jerkiness or blockiness in the 
video. With systems that run at 384K bit/sec., you get the same 
high-quality images available on room-conferencing systems 
or through LAN connections. 


BAlso expect Windows 3.1 and/or Windows 95 document con- 


ferencing software that offers a sharable on-screen whiteboard 
and the ability to jointly edit documents under any Windows 
program and transfer files without breaking the connection. 
However, virtually every manufacturer’s collaborative software 
is incompatible with competitors’ software. 


=Although any computer that has a 486 chip running at 66 
MHz or faster can be used, you can get slightly better video 
performance (2 to 4 more frame/sec.) when using 128K 
bit/sec. ISDN with 166-MHz or faster Pentiums. Expect anoth- 
er 2 to 6 frame/sec. on computers that have Pentium MMX 
CPUs when revised videoconferencing software is released lat- 
er this year. 


Users always maintain eye contact, with 
CorelVideo Remote's camera angle 


tic, and driver installation under Windows 95 was 
made more complex than it had to be, because Co- 
rel doesn’t place the needed files in the root direc- 
tory of the CD-ROM. The dialing program’s interface is somewhat confusing. 

Corel entered the videoconferencing market last year and just released Version 1.1 
of the Remote software. With so many minor problems in the current product, we 
suggest you wait for Version 2.0 before you take another serious look. 


DESPITE its aging hardware, the Intel ProShare 
Conferencing Video System 200 handles its task 
well. Installation may be an overwhelming barrier, 
however. 
The heart of the ProShare 200 is a set of two 
ISA cards. In sys- 
tems that already 
have a modem 
and sound card, 
adding two ISA 
cards may be im- 
possible. And the 
boards use two 
interrupt request spaces, which are precious on mul- 
timedia or networked machines. 

Once installed, the unit performed weil. On a net- 
work, the video was flawless. When using 128K 
bit/sec. ISDN, the images were acceptable at a 12-to- 
16 frame/sec. rate and slightly better when using a 
200-MHz Pentium MMX computer. The dialer is 
easy to use, and the controls that pan or zoom the 
video and handle the audio are intuitive. 

The ProShare software offers excellent white- Lal aan _— 
boarding and document sharing, and the system also Full-screen video window identifies other 
works with Microsoft’s NetMeeting software. The conferencing participants 
new ProShare 2.0A software doubles as an answer- 
ing machine to accept video messages while you're out or screen calls while you're in. 

Although the Intel system is relatively inexpensive, certain options can increase the 
cost. A full-duplex speakerphone costs $395, and the single copy of the LANDesk Per- 
sonal Conferencing Manager required to use the units on a LAN costs another $495 
and works only on Windows 3.x. Despite the added costs and problems in shoehorn- 
ing the hardware into a computer, the ProShare 200 system deserves a close look. 

Desktop videoconferencing, page 84 


- Video Window 


STARLIGHT NETWORKS, INC. announced that Smith Barney, Inc. 
will deploy its StarCast IP muiticast and video-on-demand 
software across a satellite network to 470 remote branches. 
— Network World, Feb. 17 


Low-end, inexpeusive ($300) packages that outfit a PC for 
videoconferencing include CONNECTIX CORP.’s VideoPhone, 
SPECOM TECHNOLOGIES CORP.’s Internetvideo Phone, VDONET 
CORP.’s VDOphone and WHITE PINE SOFTWARE, INC.’s CU- 
SeeMe. These software-based desktop packages provide basic 
functionality via LAN, ISDN and serial modem connections. 
— Network World, Feb. to 


FIRST VIRTUAL CORP. in Santa Clara, Calif., announced software 
video applications to be launched on intranets with a Naviga- 
tor or Internet Explorer browser. — Computerworld, Jan. 31 
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INTEL’s new MMX chip, now appearing in PCs and notebook 
computers, will allow multimedia applications such as video- 
conferencing and presentation speed across users’ screens. 


MICROSOFT’s NetMeeting 2, currently in beta testing, offers 
chat, a whiteboard, Internet telephone and videoconferencing 
for the Internet. 
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Do the math. 


Your responsibilities are adding up pretty quickly. Managing networks. Creating Internet applications. Driving equipment purchases. 
Implementing intranet strategies. No one knows more than NetWorld™+Interop” just how challenging your job has become. 


+ The worid’s most trusted experts + 50 in-depth tutorisis and workshops 
NetWorid+Interop is assembling the world’s largest forum of net- NetWorld+Interop is where enterprise computing meets the 
working, Internet and intranet experts to give you an educational Internet head on. Our world-renowned instructors will give 
experience unmatched anywhere on the planet. you the practical know-how you need to simplify your job - 


and supercharge your future. 
+ 3 Powerhouse Conferences/76 sessions 
Need to build killer Internet/intranet solutions? Taking your + 600 top exhibitors & 1000s of products 


network infrastructure to the next level? Want the latest on This is your chance to meet the industry's premier technology 
broadband access technologies? No other single source can leaders and test drive their latest products, all under one roof 
give you more strategic insight and sure-fire answers. and running live on the InteropNet™. 


Plan to be in Las Vegas. Because no matter how you add it up, your investment in NetWorld+interop is sure to pay off—exponentially. 
Conference Programs: May 5—9, 1997 For program details visit 


Technology Exhibition: May 6-8, 1997 www.interop.com. Register online or cail 
Las Vegas Convention Center 800-944-4629 or 1-415-372-7090. 


NETWYRLD INTEROP 97 


Where the enterprise meets the internet. 


© 1996 SCF TBANK Expos. InteropNet is a trademark 2nd Interop is a registered trademark of SOFTBANK Expos. NetWor'd is a service mark of Novell Inc. Other names are the property of their respective holders. GCI7TWSPZ { 
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ViIDEOCONFERENCING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE &2 


THE PICTURETEL LIVE200 is a credible video- 


conferencing product that is undergoing a meta- 


i — 


Live200 


morphosis. The current product delivers an ac- 
ceptable picture and crisp sound over 128K 
bit/sec. ISDN. Microsoft has licensed Picture- 
Tel’s LiveShare collaborative software for use in 


$1,495 its NetMeet- 
3.  PictureTel ing software. 
(800) 874-2835 The Live2oo 
www.pictel.com is also the 
only unit to 
offer full-du- 
plex speak- 
erphone audio as standard equipment. 

If your company already has a PictureTel room- 
conferencing system, the Live2oo has an advan- 
tage. Although all units in this review can work 
with one another and with room systems over 
ISDN (the H.320 standard), the Live2oo offers 
more clear, crisp video and audio than other units 
— and even better quality when connecting to a 
PictureTel room system. 

But the Live2oo is missing several pieces. It 
doesn’t work over a LAN, isn’t fully compatible 
with Microsoft’s NetMeeting and doesn’t offer a 
384K bit/sec. ISDN connection. Expect LAN capa- 


) 


SQ 


tl 


Live200 is interoperable with all othe: 
PictureTel desktop and group videoconfer- 
encing systems 


bility soon and NetMeeting compatibility plus add-on hardware for 384K bit/sec. 


ISDN rates by year’s end. 


Given its good picture and excellent sound, the Livezoo is a sure shot for connect- 
ing a remote office to the corporate office. With some patience, the LAN, full-motion 
video and universal document conferencing pieces will fill out a good choice. 


—LBODUCT. 
—— Ee 
Business 
Traveier 


$7,495 
RSI Systems 
(800) 496-4304 
www.rsisystems.com 


THE RSI BUSINESS TRAVELER is a stand-alone 
videoconferencing-only system. Self-contained in a 
suitcase and weighing in at more than 30 pounds, 
the Business Traveler is an ideal but expensive 
solution when videoconferencing on the road is 
crucial. 

The unit sets up in about five minutes, with or 
without a computer. For computerless operation, 
the unit connects to a television. Otherwise, the 
unit hooks to a Macintosh or Windows PC via the 
SCSI-2 port. It includes a full-duplex speakerphone 
and a remote-controlled pan-and-zoom camera. 

In testing, the picture 
and sound quality was ex- 
cellent for 128K bit/sec. 
ISDN, which still shows 
minor jerkiness. Unfor- 
tunately, the unit doesn’t 
offer document confer- 
encing software, and few 
hotels offer ISDN lines in 
their rooms. But if your 
needs are mobile and you 
stay at the right place, the 
Business Traveler keeps 
you in the picture. 





DeVoney is president of 
Seattle-based DVA, Inc. 
and can be reached at 

chrisd@cybercritic.com. 


USER VIEW. 


Videoconferencing 
still needs some focus 


By Joseph jesson 


long with marquee signs that proclaimed the end of the 

Earth as a result of , the notion of desktop 

videoconferencing was highlighted at the 1964 World’s 
Fair in New York. Well, here we are in early 1997 with renewed 
promises of desktop videoconferencing, and it still isn’t quite 
what it needs to be. 

My company, Amoco Corp., is like many organizations. The 
clear business driver for desktop videoconferencing is the need 
to work together regardless of distance. Our goal is to arrive at 
decisions and to work on team projects without forcing the team 
to fly to one location. 

When several of the Chicago-based applications support folks 
were asked if they would move from Chicago to Tulsa last year, 
they found a new affinity for the idea of sharing Windows-based 





- applications while viewing one another through a desktop video- 


conferencing system. Rather than move expertise and transfer 
technology from one location to another, Amoco set out to evalu- 
ate desktop videoconferencing systems, including Intel’s Pro- 
Share Conferencing Video System 200, RSI Systems’ Eris and 
PictureTel’s Live 200 — all fully H.320-compatible with room 
videoconferencing 


Overall, the effort has had lukewarm acceptance, in part be- 
cause of internal management changes and delays primarily re- 
lated to ISDN installation. As with any groupware tool, accep- 
tance hinges on getting the tool integrated into the work process, 
and this hasn’t been accomplished yet. We like ProShare, but we 
also like the Eris unit if true portability is required. We’re also in- 
vestigating the lowest-cost solutions such as White Pine Soft- 
ware’s CU-SeeMe, Microsoft’s NetMeeting and various H.323- 
compatible tools, which have lower frame rates. 

Amoco now has more than 50 desktops with videocenferenc- 
ing. Overall, getting the hardware installed wasn’t too difficult, 
with the exception of laptops and dockables. The ProShare 200 
requires two cards to be installed, and many dockables didn't 
have two slots available. The real problems were associated with 
getting ISDN to the desktop. ProShare does offer two connection 
options: Intranet (TCP/IP) and ISDN. A local LAN segment 
would be fine for carrying the requisite 200K bit/sec. traffic, but 
the WAN session may route traffic over a lower-bandwidth path. 
We also wanted compatibility with our more than 35 full-size 
videoconference rooms, so our decision was to require ISDN. 

Amoco is waiting for costs to drop before we advance our ef- 
fort. As costs fall, performance continues to improve. A room- 
size videoconferencing system runs between $50,000 and 
$100,000, while reasonable quality desktop systems can cost ap- 
proximately $1,500 — and that price is dropping quickly. The 
least expensive desktop videoconference systems, such as CU- 
SeeMe and NetMeeting, achieve excellent application sharing re- 
sults but are quite poor for video and audio. 

The verdict is still out on our desktop videoconference efforts 
as we struggle with success/failure metrics. We don’t like “‘time- 
savings” and other nebulous soft benefits and aren’t comfort- 
able with simple travel avoidance numbers. 

What Amoco would like to ultimately create is an instant (por- 
table) worldwide collaborative environment. We aren’t at this 
stage yet, but the recent spate of desktop videoconference tools, 
along with implemented ITU standards (H.320, H.323, T.120) 
that comprise a collection of low-cost groupware components, 
may finally offer reality to the promises. 








Jesson is an information technology consu!tant 
at Amoco in Chicago. 


Portability sets RSI's Business Traveler apart 
from other videoconferencing systems 





The Association for Computing Machinery (ACM) was 
founded in 1947, which makes it the elder statesman of infor- 
mation technology groups. To celebrate its 5oth anniversary, the 
ACM is looking ahead to the next half-century. 

One major marker in this celebration will be the March publica- 
tion of Beyond Calculation: The Next Fifty Years of Computing. 
Editors Peter J. Denning and Robert Metcalfe invited nearly two 


By Terry Winograd 

N THE NEXT 50 YEARS, the increasing im- 
portance of designing spaces for human 
communication and interaction will 
lead to expansion in the aspects of com- 
puting focused on people, rather than 
machinery. The methods, skills and 
techniques concerning these human as- 
pects are generally foreign to main- 
stream computer science, and it is likely 
that they will detach (at least partially) 
from their historical roots to create a 
new field of “interaction design.” 

The computing industry will continue to 
broaden its boundaries — from machinery to 
software to communication to content. The com- 
panies that drive innovation will not be those 
that focus narrowly on technical innovation but 
those that deal with the larger context in which 
the technologies are deployed. 


A broader brush, page 86 
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dozen of the industry’s pioneers and clear thinkers to submit 
essays. The collection looks at scientific, social and economic 
effects of the continuing revolution in computing. 

Computerworld is devoting four In Depth sections to exclusive 
excerpts from Beyond Calculation. This week’s chapter, the 
last in the series, is by Terry Winograd, professor of 
computer science at Stanford University. 
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As computing 
mingles 

with social 
disciplines, 

new professions 
will evolve 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85  _ 


As the focus of commercial and practical interest continues to 


shift, so will the character of the people engaged in the work. The 


most exciting new research and development in computing will 


not be in traditional areas of hardware and software but will be 


aimed at enhancing our ability to understand, analyze and create 


interaction spaces. The work will be rooted in disciplines that fo- 


cus on people and communication, such as psychology, commu- 


nications, graphic design and linguistics. 


As computing becomes broader as a 
social and commercial enterprise, what 
will happen to computer science as a pro- 
fessional discipline? Will it extend out- 
ward to include graphic design, linguis- 
tics and psychology? What would it mean 
to have a science of that breadth? It is 
more realistic to imagine that computer 
science will not expand its boundaries 
but will in fact contract them while deep- 
ening its roots. 

Much of the commercial success of 
computing-related industries will be 
driven by considerations outside the 
technical scope of computer science as 
we know it today, but there will always be 
new theories, discoveries and technologi- 
cal advances in the hardware and soft- 
ware areas that make up the core of the 
traditional discipline. 

As an analogy, consider the world of 
the autornobile. Success in today’s auto- 
motive market is determined by many 
factors that have little to do with science 


a 
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Beyond Calculation: 

The Next Fifty Years of Computing 
Edited by Peter J. Denning and Robert 
Metcalfe; Copernicus, New York; 
320 pages; $27 (hardcover) 


and engineering. They range from posi- 
tioning a vehicle in the market to associ- 
ating it with an appealing emotional im- 
age. Engineering is still important and 
relevant — but it isn’t the largest factor 
for success, and it isn’t the dominating 
force in the automobile industry. 

We can expect the same kind of de- 
coupling in the computer world. The 
flashy and immensely lucrative start-up 
companies will depend less on new tech- 
nical developments and more on the 
kinds of concerns that drive the automo- 
bile industry. The computing industry 
will come to encompass work from many 
different professions — one of which will 
be the computer science profession, 
which will continue to focus on the as- 
pects that can be best approached 
through its formal theories and engineer- 
ing methods. 

In the midst of this interdisciplinary 
collision, we can see the beginnings of a 
new profession, which might be called 
interaction design. While embracing 
many disciplines, it has a distinct set of 
concerns and methods. It draws on ele- 
ments of graphic design, information de- 
sign and concepts of human/computer 
interaction as a basis for designing inter- 
action with (and habitation within) com- 
puter-based systems. 

Although computers are at the center 
of interaction design, it is not a subfield 
of computer science. Software is not just 
a device with which the user interacts; 
it is also the generator of a space in which 
the user lives. Interaction design is re- 
lated to software engineering in the 
same way architecture is related to civil 
engineering. 

As well as being distinct from engi- 
neering, interaction design does not fit 
into any other existing design fields. If 
software were something the user just 
looked at rather than operated, tradition- 
al visual design would be at the center of 
software design. If the spaces were actu- 
ally physical rather than virtual, then tra- 
ditional product and architectural design 
would suffice. But computers have creat- 


ed a new medium — one that is both ac- 
tive and virtual. Designers in the new 
medium need to develop principles and 
practices that are unique to the comput- 
er’s scope and fluidity of interactivity. 

We have begun to explore this domain, 
but we are far from understanding inter- 
action design. 

A striking example is the 
chaotic state of Web page 
design. The very name is 
misleading in that it sug- 
gests that the World Wide 
Web is a collection of 
“pages,” and therefore that 
the relevant expertise is that 
of the graphic designer or 
information designer. But 
the “page” today is often 
much less like a printed 
page than a graphic user in- 
terface — not something to 
look at but something to in- 
teract with. The page de- 
signer needs to be a pro- 
grammer with a mastery of 
computing techniques and program- 
ming languages such as Java. 

Yet something more is missing in the 
gap between graphic arts and program- 
ming. Neither group is really trained in 
understanding interaction as a core phe- 
nomenon. They know how to build pro- 
grams, and they know how to lay out text 
and graphics, but there is not yet a pro- 
fessional body of knowledge that under- 
lies the design of effective interactions 
between people and machines and 
among people using machines. With the 
emergence of interaction design in the 
coming decades, we will provide the 
foundation for the “page designers” of 
the future to master the principles and 
complexities of interaction and interac- 
tive spaces. 


CULTURAL CHANGES 

Imagine that on the 5oth anniversary of a 
fictitious Association for Automotive Ma- 
chinery, a group of experts in the 1940s 
was asked to speculate on the next 50 
years of driving. They might well have 
envisioned new kinds of engines, auto- 
matic braking and active suspension sys- 
tems. But what about interstate freeways, 
drive-in movies and the decline of the in- 
ner city? These are not exactly changes in 
driving, but in the end they are the most 
significant consequences of autoinotive 
technology. 

Successful interaction design requires 
a shift from seeing the machinery to 
seeing the lives of the people using it. 
In this human dimension, the relevant 
factors become hard to quantify, hard 
even to identify. This difficulty is mag- 
nified when we try to look at social 
consequences. 

Will the computer lead to a world in 
which our concept of individual privacy 
is challenged or changed? Will online ad- 
diction become a social problem to rival 
drug use? Will political power gravitate 
toward people or institutions that have 
the most powerful communications tech- 
nologies or who aggregate control over 


Interaction 
design requires 
a shift from 
seeing the 
machinery to 
seeing the lives 
of the people 
using it. 


media? Will there be a general turning 
away from computing technologies in 
a “back-to-nature” movement that re- 
emphasizes our physical embodiment in 
the world? 

There is a complex interplay among 
technology, individual psychology and 
social communication, all mixed in an in- 
tricate, chaotic sys- 
tem. Details that 
seem _ insignificant 
today may grow into 
major causal factors 
over the next 50 
years. Trends that 
seem obvious and in- 
evitable may be de- 
railed for what cur- 
rently appear to be 
insignificant reasons. 


JOHN HARDING 


Interaction design in the coming 50 
years will have an ideal to follow that 
combines the concerns and benefits of 
its many intellectual predecessors. Like 
the engineering disciplines, it needs to 
be practical and rigorous. Like the design 
disciplines, it needs to place human 
concerns and needs at the center of 
design; and like the social disciplines, 
it needs to take a broad view of social 
possibilities and responsibilities. The 
challenge is large, as are the benefits. 
Given the record of how much comput- 
ing has achieved in the last 50 years, we 
have every reason to expect this much of 
the future. 





Winograd’s early research on natural lan- 
guage understanding by computers has been 
widely cited in the field of artificial intelli- 
gence. He has written and edited several 
books, including Understanding Comput- 
ers and Cognition: A New Foundation for 
Design (cowritten with Fernando Flores) and 
Bringing Design to Software (co-edited 
with John Bennett and Laura De Young). 

Winograd is a founder of Action Technol- 
ogies, Inc., which is a developer of workflow 
software, and sits on the national board of 
Computer Professionals for Social Respon- 
sibility, of which he is a founding member 
and past president. At Stanford, he directs 
the Project on People, Computers, and De- 
sign and is developing a teaching and re- 
search program on human/computer inter- 
action design. 
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TOM NICK COCOTOS 


By Dana Crenshaw 
“Tom, can I talk to you for second?” 
Tom enters his manager’s office. 
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REACH 


When IS employees are asked to sign 
“stay-on” contracts in exchange for 
expensive training, most will. But the real 
cost comes in loss of loyalty. 


“Tom, we have your request to attend SAP training. It has been approved. However, you may attend the training 
only on the condition you sign this agreement. Take a moment to look it over, sign it and then return it to me.” 

Tom takes the document hesitantly and wonders what he did to invoke distrust from his manager. After reading 
the document thoroughly, Tom reluctantly signs the agreement and returns it to his manager. 

Though not an actual encounter, the above scenario is reflective of what’s happening in a growing number of infor- 
mation systems organizations, where IS employees are asked to sign “stay-on’’ contracts in exchange for investments 


in specialized training. 


Computerworld asked several IS professionals to share their experiences and thoughts on such contracts. Most em- 
ployees said they would sign an agreement if asked to do so. But more than half indicated that they would leave their 
current employer if the right job opportunity came along before the agreement expired. 

In general, IS employees view the agreement as a sign of distrust and insecurity on the part of the company. And if 
push came to shove, most employees said they would expect their new employer to handle any penalty — either by 
paying the former company or giving the employee a signing bonus as compensation. 


Bruce B. Wilson 

Software engineer 

TRW, Inc., Atlanta 

“When I first learned our programming 

teams were to receive PowerBuilder train- 
ing, I was excited. This sounded like the first step that 
needed to be taken toward moving toward a Windows 
development platform. But when I first heard we would 
be required to remain with our current employer for at 
least six months or pay the expensive training costs, I 
was not very happy. 

“Although it sounded like indentured slavery, I signed 
on the line and took the training. Upon reflection, this 
doesn’t sound so horrible and does, in fact, sound fair. 
Ironically, we received the training, but we have not had 
any chance to use the training.” 


Alan Knight 

Director 

Providers of Telecommunications Training 
Kurnow, U.K. 

“Many years ago, I was sent such an 
agreement as a condition of being enrolled in a four-year 
degree course. I was annoyed that they thought I could 
be that disloyal and sent it back without comment and 
unsigned. I got in the course anyway and worked for 
them for many years after the course. 

“T do believe that old-style agreements, if they have no 
obligations on the employer's side concerning terms of 
employment, are ‘binding in honor’ only. 


Sear Green 
Network administrator /engineer 
NCR Corp., Atlanta 
“I was approached about signing a train- 
ing agreement when I requested training 
while at my former company. Even though I signed, I 


disagreed with the concept of the agreement because it 
was based on the insecurity of the company. The compa- 
ny [was] afraid I would take the training and then leave. 

‘I signed the agreement because I really had not been 
with the company for long. I had only been there a little 
longer than a year. So, I did not discuss it with anybody; I 
just signed. Now, I don’t think I would sign one because 
I have already paid my dues. I am a five-year veteran, and 
by now, I have proved my loyalty and should not have to 
sign an agreement to receive training.” 


Phil Weber 
Independent software consultant 
Tigard, Ore. 
“I probably would [sign an agreement, 
but I think it sends a negative message about 
a company’s willingness to invest in its people. 

“If I was asked to sign such an agreement as a condi- 
tion of employment, I probably would not accept a job 
with this company, not because of the agreement itself, 
but because of the underlying attitude it betrays.” 


Robert B. Dickson 
Data administrator 
Family Restaurants, Inc., Irvine, Calif. 
“T’ve heard of this policy from time to 
time. It clearly sends a signal to the empioy- 
ees that management doesn’t trust them. Bad idea. 
“Rosabeth Moss Kanter, in her book When Giants 
Learn To Dance, states that companies can’t guarantee 
lifetime employment, but they should guarantee lifetime 
employability — by training the staff in skills currently 
demanded in the market. That way if the company has to 
lay off employees, they should at least go into the market 
with current skills.” 


Crenshaw is a freelance writer in Austell, Ga. 


TIES THAT BIND 


Computerworld asked John M. Stec, an attorney in 
Barrington, Ill., under what conditions training 
contracts are legally binding for IS professional. 





CW: Can you provide insight into the legal aspect of 
these agreements? 


STEC: | am familiar with them. I have prepared a 
couple of them. [The agreements are] as binding as 
any other contract. There needs to be a meeting of 
the minds as to what is being agreed to and, for that 
reason, it should be in writing [with] some consider- 
ation to bind the parties. Specifically, in Illinois — as 
is the case I believe in most states — if an employee 
is offered and accepts a knowing choice between tak- 
ing the training and staying without reimburse- 
ment, or with reimbursement if he or she leaves, the 
emplcyee and employer have extered into a contract. 
Once the employee takes the training, he has com- 
mitted to either staying or reimbursement. Addi- 
tionally, there is no way that the employer can 
enforce an obligation to keep the employee working 
— there is no indentured servitude in the U.S. -— 
but reimbursement of monetary damages may be 
enforceable. 


CW: Let’s say a programmer has signed a 12-month 
agreement for training in client/server technology. Three 
months into the contract, he is let go because of cutbacks, 
not his performance. Is the company obligated to keep 
him around for 12 months? 


STEC: Typically my agreements specify that the 
contract that supplies the obligation to reimburse 
does not alter the at-will employment relationship 
between the parties. Thus, the employee may be ter- 
minated at the discretion of the employer and, of 
course, is thereby not obligated to reimburse for the 
training. There may be an open issue here as to 
whether the employer must fund the training for the 
employee if he or she is let go in the training period 
and then desires to pursue it on his or her own time 
after being laid off. 


CW: Are you familiar with uny cases on this issue? 


STEC: None that I am aware of. 
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COMPUTER 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


www.cca-int.com 


> Mops 204 * Mopet 204 * MopEL 204 * MopEL 204 * 


Computer CorPORATION OF AMERICA (CCA) deveiops, supports and markets the Mopet 204 
database management system. MODEL 204 is the high performance, high capacity database 
for the IBM mainframe world. It is Year 2000 compliant and we are currently investigating pro- 
jects to deliver the power of Nope 204 through the World Wide Web. Over 1,000 commer- 
cial and government organizations worldwide benefit from our technology. In our continuing 


pursuit of unrivaled excellence we are expanding the CCA team 


We are currently recruiting qualified individuals for positions in our Product Architecture, Nucleus 
Development, Connectivity and Consultancy groups. Applicants should possess the following skills: 


Propuct ARCHITECT 


10+ years experience in the product development environment 


Detailed understanding of industry connectivity standards and products 


Detailed SOL knowledge 
Experience of internet/Intranet technology 


Detailed IBM mainframe operating system knowledge (MVS, VM/CMS, DOS/VSE) 


SENIOR SOFTWARE ENGINEERS - 


5+ years experience in PC, Mainframe and Middleware Development 
Detailed understanding of industry connectivity standards and products 


Detailed SQL knowledge 
Experience of Internet/Intranet technology 


Senior SOFTWARE ENGINEERS - NucLeus DEVELOPMENT 


5+ years experience in the product development environment 


IBM mainframe operating system knowledge (MVS, VM/CMS, DOS/VSE) 


Excellent knowledge of IBM Assembler Lang guage 


Monet 204 Consuttants 


5+ years experience ir application development or database administration 


Minimum 3 years on MODEL 204 
Excellent personal communications skills 


Willing to work on customer sites throughout North America 


Computer CORPORATION OF America is an employee-owned company based in Framingham, 


1 


Massachusetts 


17 miles west of Boston. We work closely with our customers throughout the world to 


ensure our products meet their needs. We offer excellent compensation packages - attractive 


salaries, 401(K), health and dentai plans and stock options 


If you want to find out how our software can support sub-second access to terabytes of data for 


over 20,000 terminals spread across a whole continent; 


If you want to find out how to mix OLAP and OLTP applications in the same database 


AND 


If you believe your skills match our needs, please call us now or send your resume to: 


Ethlyn B. Cash 

Senior Human Resource Representative 
Computer Corporation of America 

500 Old Connecticut Path 

Framingham, MA 01701-9378 


Tel: 508-270-6666 © Fax: 508-270-6688 © e-mail: Ethlyn_Cash@cca-int.com 


server com 
usi 
sige develop- 
Requires 8S in 
Science or Informati 


hemi nekneemeae. 


dono tr memgunart | information 
youme, using client-server & 
Wide 

fools: C, 


number FL-1556657. 








re appli- 
cations for management informa- 
tion systems, using client-server 
technology. Relational database 
design. UNIX shell p: ing. 
UNIX system administration. 
Database administration. GUI 
development. Tools: UNIX, 
ESQLIC, C++, X-Windows, Infor- 
mix, X-View, TCP/IP, RPC. IPCs, 
Awk, Sed, make, SCCS, dbxtool 
B.S. in Computer Science or 
Electrical Engineering as well as 
1 yr in job offered or as a 
Software Engineer required. 
Previous exp must include: data- 
base administration, UNIX sys- 
tem administration, X-Windows, 
TCP/IP, ESQUC, C++, a 

lopment. 40 hrs/wk, 

5pm. $46,500/yr. seas res- 
umes to the following address: 
Job Service of Florida, 2312 
Gulf-to-Bay Bivd, P.O. Box C, 
Clearwater, FL 34618-4090, RE: 
Job order number FI.-1556701. 


Consultant. Design, develop, 
implement & test softwar 


Saati Analyst. Analysis, 
design & development of soft 
ware programs for management 
information systems using 
client/server technology. Graph- 
ical User Interface (GUI) design. 
Toois: pg MS Access, 
OLE, SQL. B.S. in Computer 
nce as well as 6 mos in job 
offered or as a Programmer 
required. Previous exp must 
include: GU! development, 
Uniface, MS Access, OLE, SQL. 
40 hrs/wk, 9am - 5pm. $33,500/ 
yr. Must have proof of legal 
authority to work permanently in 
the U.S. Send resume to: Marcie 
Newman, Metamor Technolo- 
ies, Ltd., One North Franklin, 
hicago, IL 60606. (800) 462- 
6301. 














integrated Systems Professionals 
A fast-growing national consultancy offers exciting 
opportunities for top quality professionals. 


* Long-term career opnortunities 
* Short-term and Long-term contract opportunities 


Experience in ali SAP R/3 Modules Basis and ABAP 

Oracle ¢ Peop/eSoft « Baan 

Performance based compensation provides exciting opportunities for 
experienced professionals. (To $250k or $150 per hour for experienced 
SAP experts) 

Please fax resumes to 516.625.0740 or 

visit us at http://www.ipr.com 








COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 
Be our Valentine! We'll keep you working fine 
You'll LOVE our job opportunities. 
ATTN: ROBBI . 
ae ATTN: JIM ATTN: LISA 
fINNT Admin FORTRAN/C C+¥/ SOL 
PAX Sys. Mgr POWERBUILDER P/A ORACLE 
\ Lead (Perm) 
-~ RPG/400 P/A EZTRIEVE 
ISF1 Sys Admin SE * 
Hose POWERHOUSE NAT /ADABASE 
infeeyecce — VAX Sys. Admin PC Specialist 
A) erator ‘ 
ls Con te POWERHOUSE P/A 
° Visual Baisc P/A UNIX Sys Admin 
Visual C++ (OOD) 
: JMRoss & Associates, Inc 
9417 Lackland Rd. Overland, MO 63114 
714-429-7600 (fax) 
1-888-429-7677 (toll free) 
compworld@jmross com 
http //www_jmross com 





“Associates, Inc 


1185 6 Ave, 36th Fi, NYC 10036 


pais? 212-921 T2424 1a 


1st W Ces Cte 
Pn Center, Suite 300 


Lauderdaie, FL 
954-489-2700 Fax 954-489-6474 


C on ft -0.¢:F 


Client/Server 


Opportunities 
¢ Informix DBA 
Oracle, Sybase 
© VB/MS Access 
© SAP R/3-R/2 
* Peoplesoft 
© Powerbuilder 4.0 5.0 
¢ WIN NT/95 

TO APPLY: fax resume to 


bing a 7720997, E-mail 
hore.net or mail to: 








Consultant. Design, develop, 
impiement & test software appli- 
cations for management infor- 
mation systems using client/ 
server technology. Database 
design including data modeling. 
Graphical User Interface (GUI) 
design. Tools: Oracle; Power- 
Builder. M.S. in Computer 
Science as well as 4 yrs exp. in 
job offered or as Systems 
Analyst required. Previous exp. 
must include: Oracle. 40 hrs/wk, 
Qam-5pm, $66,000/yr. Must 
have proof of legal authority to 
work permanently in the U. 
Send resume to: Cathy Sutton- 
HR, Whittman-Hart, Inc., 311 S. 
oe Drive, Ste. 3500, 
icago, IL 60606. REF #2242. 
ig) $22-9200. 





TAX FREE IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Arabian Computer Projects Lid. one of the 
leading IT organizations in Saudi Arabia 
and a member of the prestigious Joffali 
Group of Companies require following pro- 
fessional staff: 

*Technical Support Consultants 

*Application Consultants 

¢Project Leaders and Systems Analysts 

¢SalesManagers/Sales Representatives 

Communication specialists 

¢Systems Programmers 


The specialization can be in one or more of 
the following: 

°SYBASE or other RDBMS 

* PowerBuilder 

eLotus Notes 

¢Dun & Bradstreet Software, BPCS or similar 

software 
°AS/400, RS/6000 
*CISCO oc: 3COM 


ACP offers an attractive Tax free compen- 
sation which includes Free Housing (or 
housing allowance), free medical, ticket 
paid vacation, transportation allowance etc. 
Please send your CV to following 

Arabian Computer Projects Ltd. 


P.O. Box 818, Riyadh - 11421, K.S.A. 
Feoc +966 1 403 9191, Tel # +966 1 403 6805 

















Software Engineer. Design, 
develop, implement & test soft- 
ware for management informa- 
tion systems. Modify & port 
back-end 


cast sales figures based on his- 
torical data & business indicator 
trend factors. Customize user 
interface. Serial communica- 
tions using protocols & parsing. 
Tools: Visual Basic; C; C++; 
OS/2; MS-DOS; Windows; 
4680. B.S. in Computer Science 
as well as 6 mos. exp. in job 
offered or as Programmer 
required. Previous exp. must 
include: C; C++; Windows; MS- 
DOS. 40 hrs/wk, 9am-5pm, 
$42,000/yr. Must have proof of 
legal authority to work perma- 
nently in the U.S. Send resume 
to: Jeannette DiGiulio, Camp- 
bell Software, Inc., 161 N. Clark 
Street, Ste. 3700, Chicago, IL 
60601. (312) 425-0200. 


Consultant. Design, develop, 
implement & test software app!- 
ications for management infor- 
mation systems using client/ 
server & object-oriented meth- 
odology. Tools: Visual Basic; 
Windows 95; MS-Access; C++. 
M.S. in Computer Science as 
weil as 2 yrs exp. in job offered 
or as Software Engineer 
required. Previous exp. must 
include: Visual Basic; MS- 
Access; C++. 40 hrs/wk, 9am- 
5pm, $51,205/yr. Must have 
proof of ~ authority to bd 
permanently in the U.S. 
resume to: Cathy Sumonn aR 
Whittman-Hart, Inc., 311 S. 
Wacker Drive, Ste. 3500, 
Chicago, IL 60606. REF# 2241. 
(312) 922-9200. 




















Computer | 
|e) 0 
Lots of ‘um. | 


http://www. 


Select)OBS 
.<com 


if you must 


954-424-0563 





Consultant. 40 hrs/wk, 7:00pm 
-5:30am. Design, develop, 
implement & test software for 


TPF Software Engineer 44 
Positions Available. Salary range: 
$40,200-$58,375/year for a 40 
hour work week. Design, develop 
and maintain real-time airline sys- 
tems and related application pro- 
rams using TPF (Transaction 
rocessing Facility), IBM S/370 
Assembler, extensive use of main- 
frame utilities, and TSO/ 
PF(Time Sharing 
Option/Interactive System 
Productivity Facility). Employer 
will accept Bachelor's degree in 
any field or 4 years of profession- 
al work experience in lieu of 
F 3 years of experi- 
duties described 
above as a TPF | Software 
Engineer or a Software Engineer, 
which must include 1 year of 
experience with CMS (Conversion 
System) and TPF Data 





9 sys- 
tems & telecommunications. 
Technical training & support. 
Systems Tools: 


Facility CYPFOP), also known as 
TPF Data Buffer (TPFDB). Apply 
at the Texas Workforce 
Cc Fort 





UNIX; C; Tivoli; IBM 3270. B.S. 
in Computer Science as well 
as 1 yr exp. in job offered or as 
Graduate Assistant required. 
Previous education or exp. 
must include: UNIX; C; sys- 
tems administration. $35,500/ 
yr. Send resume to: David 
Carlson, Decision Consult- 
ants, Inc., 8875 Hidden River 
Pkwy, Ste. 200, Tampa, FL 
33637. 


Worth, TX or 
send resume to the Texas 
Workforce Commission, 1117 
Trinity, Room 424T Austin, TX 
78701. JO#TX7855855. Ad paid 
by an Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 
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implementations 
MODULES 


ABAP « BASIS 


Positions throughout 
the U.S. and Abroad 


Structured Logic 
Company 


1975 North Park Place 
Atlanta, GA 30339 
800/599-9550 770/955-1714 
FAX: 770/937-0423 
e-mail: sic] 1@aol.com 
EOE . MEMBER NACCB 














ARE YOU TIRED OF THE HUSTLE 
& BUSTLE OF CITY LIFE? 


ARE YOU READY TO LIVE CLOSE 

TO THE GREAT OUTDOORS, he 

WHILE STILL WORKING FOR fa 

A PROGRESSIVE EMPLOYER? ° ° 
Biue Cross and Blue Shield of Montana may be for you. 

We currently offer the following opportunities in the Helena office. 





EXPERIENCED 082 OR IMS DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 
May aiso use Oracle. For more information contact Sheldon Boe at 
sboe@bcbsmt.com 


Experienced MVS Assembler Programmer Analyst 
Experience with COBOL, IMS, or DB2. May also use Microfocus 
and Oracle. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Montana offers competitive salaries 


Job Information Line: 1-800-821-0264 www.bcbmt.com 
An Equal 











last-growing national and international 


ultancy with a reputation for 


t-class consultants offers world-wide 


career opportunities for top-quality 


professionals. 


CURRENTLY STAFFING PROJECTS IN: 


US, Canada, South America, Pacific Rim and Europe: especially in these skills and 
industries: Fi/CO, Basis, ABAP/4, PM, MM, WM, PP, SD, ED! in SAP Environment, Aerospace, 
Utilities and Retail Experience in a SAP Environment. 


LI/NYC: Marketing/Recruitment and Technology Infrastructure. 


Competitive compensation with performance incentives for strong professionals with 
deep experience; comprehensive benefits package. 


e Experienced project managers 


$180K+ 


e Team leaders 


$150K+ 


© Consultants 


$100K+ 


SPEARHEAD SYSTEM CONSULTANTS (US) LTD. 


i. 


— 





Send Ri 


Manager. 


99 SEAVIEW BLVD., SUITE 340 
PORT WASHINGTON, NY 11050 
voice 516.625.9000 fax 516.625.9687 
e-mail spear! @interramp.com 
Ps world wide web http://www.spearhead.com 
" 1,888.spearhead 
SAP™ National Implementation Partner 








Consultant (Computer Systems), 
With min. supervision, consult 
with clients regarding need for, or 
Problems with client/server rela- 
tional database managmnt systs 
& analyze environment to advise 
on or recommend new sysis, 
modifications or solutions. Consult 
with client to define needs or 
problems; prep charts & diagrams 
to assist in problem — pro- 
pose tions & develop 
the info model based on - 
spec's & translate into logical & 
physical design. Develop data- 
base schema, pi spec's & 
tlowcharts & coordinate syst 
installation with pesos user Pam 
t- 
tienecks. dap & 8 educate ‘client - 





products to increase eacency 
Duties entail work with Sybase 
SQL Server, UNIX, C, C++ & 
CASE Tools & RDB/VMS. Regs. 
Masters deg./equiv. foreign deg. in 
C.S. or related field & min 3 yrs 
exp. as Programmer Analyst, 
—— — or Software 

Bach. deg./equiv. ep 

field 


in the position = 
Programmer Analyst, Systems 
Analyst or Software Engineer. 
Exp. must inci. UNIX, C, C++, 
SQL Server, CASE Tools, 
RDB/VMS & Di phases 
of large & complex application 
syst's. Sal: $75,000/yr. Job 
site/intrvw, Portland, OR 
Applicant must have legal author- 
to perminately work in the 
United States. Resume and/or 
cover letter must reflect every list- 
ed requirement or it will be 





Employment Department, Attn: 
Job order # 5551414, 875 Union 
Street N.E., Rm 201, Salem, OR 
973i1 





Computer Analyst, 40 hrs/wk, 
gam-5pm, $53 dative Analysis, 


man- 
agemerit information systems 
using client/server tech 
Data conversion. GUI design. 
System administration. Tools: 
VAX/VMS; Uniface; Sybase SQL 
Server; Windows; Windows NT; 
erty /\P; Macintosh; UN! - 
Ben Science* 


Computer 

wel as 2 ys exp. nob ofered o 

w req- 
a (BS. in any engineering 
field + 1 bs egaeringe immer also 
inchide:Unitace: Windows 
include: iniface; Windows: 
Windows NT; Sybase SQL 
Server; Novell. Must have proof 


of authority to work perma- 
en ag = the U.S. Send two 
copies resume cover 
letter to: ILLINOIS DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


SECURITY, 401 wo State 
Street - 3 South, Chicago, | 


60605, Attention x. - a, 
Reference #V-IL-16361-K. Ni 
CALLS. An Employer Paid Ad. 








NORTH AMERICA 
Sap 
BAAN | 

DALLAS 
Sottwore Engineers 


CHICAGO 
Systems Consyltants 


Architect Mars. 








reject- | Attn: Jack Shaffer Ref.#: V-IL 
ed.Send copy of resume to: 16274-H. AN EMPLOYER PAID 
AD. NO CALLS. 





Software engineer who will 
develop s/w systerns, applying 
computer science, engineer- 
ing, and mathematical analy- 
sis, with one year of experi- 
ence with COBOL, TANDEM, 
PATHWAY, ENSCRIBE and 
some experience with TAL. 
Analyzes software require- 
ments and performs testing 
and user training after devel- 
opment. Extensive travel and 
frequent relocation. Bachelor's 
degree in a computer science 
field. $63,000/yr. 40 hours/wk., 
9:00 - 5:00. Send resumes, w/ 
job order # 6009804, to James 
Mackin, OES, 120 Merchant 
Street, Ambridge, PA 15003. 








Senior Developer 


VB 4 or Progress 


Join our Team of Web and Client-server devel- 
opers located in Ft Lauderdale and shore 
responsibility for supporting an international 
financial services group. 

Visual Basic - Microsoft focus - W95, NT, SQL 
Server, Web Server, Visual Basic 4 and VB 
Script, at Ft Lauderdale (Florida). 


oroqness - Progress and MS Windows products, 


at Ft Lauderdale and Boston (Massachusetts) 


Applicants must have a Computer Science 
degree or equivalent, object-based devel- 
opment experience and 5 years plus 
deveiopment experience. Competitive 
pockage, assistance with relocation 











OUR STAFF 
MAKES US #1, 


DS 


WE NEED YOU TO KEEP US THERE! 
We have immediate 

Las Vegas, Nevada for hi i 

ented consultants with at least 2 years experience in one 
or more of the following: 


* Viasoft Year 
2000 Toolset 

° IMS and/or 
DB2 DBA 


PLEASE CALL, MAIL OR FAX RESUMES TO: 
Professional Software Consultants, Inc. 
Paul Rosenthal 


4747 N. 7th St. #424, Phoenix, AZ 85014 
(800) 279-4498, Fax (602) 279-1161 
prosen4192@aol.com 
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NFORMATION systems 
jobs are plentiful in 
North Carolina, thanks 
to a robust local econo- 
my and continued ex- 
pansion of technology 
firms in the Research 
Triangle area. 

Compensation rates are trend- 
ing upward. And according to the 
Employment Security Commis- 
sion of North Carolina, unem- 
ployment dropped to a bare 4% 
last October — which is effective- 
ly “almost zero unemployment,” 
one hiring manager says. 

That compares with a year ear- 
lier when the market was already 
heating up and unemployment 
was only 4.4%. ““We are continu- 
ously working to improve our 
business climate in North Caroli- 
na and ... many companies have 
taken notice,” says David Phillips, 
the state’s commerce secretary. 

“The market is standing 
straight up,” says Daren Bitter at 
RHI Consulting in Charlotte, a 
placement firm and a division of 
Robert Half International, Inc. 

Bitter says demand is repre- 
sented across a wide range of 
skills, including trainers, support 
desk staff, technical writers, net- 
working, client/server develop- 
ment and — driven by year 2000 
conversion efforts — Cobol, DB2 
and CICS. 

“Charlotte is stereotyped as a 
banking town. But there is actual- 
ly more manufacturing than 
banking in this [area], and we see 
a lot of the newer technologies 
with both,” Bitter says. 


TECK BOOM 

The job market is equally rosy in 
the western half of the state. 
Frank Schoff, president of Man- 
agement Recruiters, Inc. in Cedar 
Mountain, says it’s a great time to 
be in information technologies, at 
any level. The region's lower cost 
of living means the increasing 


levels of compensation represent 
a growth in real buying power. 

Employers from a range of sec- 
tors support this view of the re- 
gion’s market. “Right now the 
biggest need we are facing is for 
legacy-oriented programmers,” 
says Andre Goodlett, strategy staff 
planning supervisor at Food Lion, 
Inc. in Salisbury. That need is 
driven by year 2000 efforts. 

Food Lion also needs project 
managers, having found that 
downsizing away that layer of IS 
management is actually counter- 
productive, Goodlett says. 

“In those skill sets, it is a sellers 
market, where you can name your 
price,” Goodlett says. 

As a result, Food Lion is re- 
cruiting extensively outside North 
Carolina and is relying heavily on 
contractors. 

“But we find that, especially 
with legacy skills, there just aren’t 
enough people available, and the 
quality of those we are able to lo- 
cate is going down,” Goodlett 
says. 


GOVERNMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
State government is also facing a 
large year 2000 repair bill — per- 
haps $50 million in the next three 
years. And that means lots of op- 
portuuities for IS professionals, 
says Ziegler Miller, assistant sec- 
retary for planning, development 
and technology at the North Caro- 
lina Department of Revenue in 
Raleigh. 

“We find that the vendors are 
gobbling up all the resources, so 
that those traditional skills like 
Cobol are very much in demand,” 
Miller says. But because the state 
is tackling year 2000 as part of an 
upgrade and modernization ef- 
fort, there is also plenty of work in 
client/server environments. 

“The job market is very favor- 
able for college graduates with 
two to three years of experience 
with C, C++, Unix, middleware, 


PLU 


than to be an IS 
professional 
fielding job offers 
in the Research 
Triangle region 

- Alan R. Earls 


telecommunications or network- 
ing technologies like [Novell, Inic.] 
NetWare,” Miller says. 

A similar tale is told at the fed- 
eral level, where Denise Kleinfel- 
ter, chief of systems program- 
ming at the National Center for 
Health Statistics in Durham is 
facing year 2000 conversion chal- 
lenges. 

“We are planning on revisiting 
any kind of homegrown program- 
ming and database applications,” 
Kleinfelter says. “It may affect the 
hiring of contractors the most. 
Many times you have employees 
{with traditional skills] who have 
retired or gone on to private in- 
dustry.” 

Kleinfelter says the agency is 
trying to decide whether to revisit 
older applications where the hu- 
man infrastructure is no longer 
available to support them or to re- 
write the applications with newer 
technologies. 

Decision-making is slowed by 
funding cutbacks, she says. But 
somehow the work must get 
done. 

Of course, some organizations 
are ahead of the curve on year 
2000. James Euliss, director of IS 
at ICI Americas, Inc. in Durham, 
admits the region is a good mar- 
ket for IS professionals. But he 
says his firm isn’t looking to ramp 
up in the near future. “Our oper- 
ating systems are already compli- 
ant,” he says. 

Earls is a freelance writer in Frank- 
lin, Mass. 


REGIONAL SCOPE 
North Carolina / 


F Research Triangle 


North Carolina's t 
Research Triangle : 
region has alow | | 
nt rate ; 
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and many IS jobs x 
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MONEY FOR THE MASSES 
IS salaries fare better at the lower ranks in the Research 
Triangle region, reflecting the high demand for talent 


RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
CHAPEL HILL 


$76,000 


NATIONAL 
AVERAGE 


$96,000 


JOB TITLE 
cio/vP 


Director of systems 


development $49,000 


$74,000 


Senior systems 


analyst $51,000 


$54,000 


Programmer/analyst $44,000 $39,000 


Lead computer 


operator $36,000 


$31,000 


Source: Computerworld’s 1996 Annual Salary Survey. 





THE REGION'S LARGEST EMPLOYERS 


(Ranked in order according to Q1 1995 employment figures) 
Food Lion, Salisbury 
Wal-Mart 
Duke University, Durham 
IBM, Durham 
Sara Lee, Winston-Salem 
Kmart 
USAir, Winston-Salem 
Burlington Industries, Greensboro 
Fieldcrest Cannon, Kannapolis 
Carolina Power and Light, Raleigh 


Source: North Carolina Employment Security Commission. Alt listed firms have at least 1,000 
employees but state law doesn't permit release of exact employment totais. 
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SE 
sole responsibility of scientists. It's 

A fast growing 3 . now a collaborative effort between 
national, diversified group the greatest scientific and technical 

of logisticarservices companies minds. At Sphinx Pharmaceuticals, 


with headquarters ir Greensboro, NC Re, fe P a division of Eli Lilly and Company, 
|BAAN ERP | S ower our information technology 


FMeloleltiMioM-luilolelag Mola me! ionals } 
implementation and is king both entry level and : -” - . 
is see e emerging technologies and it 
seasoned ptofessichals for their expanding lo Discover. Sdarcontien enhancing = 
Information Systems Department. quaiity of life through the 
development, manufacturing and 
: marketing of innovative pharmaceutical products. Join Sphinx Pharmaceuticals 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS ANALYSTS Candidates should have today and become part of the stability and strength of an industry leader. 
* Finance * Distribution knowledge of UNIX, SQL/RDB, 3 ~ 2 
* Transportation * Manufacturing object oriented design, and 


SENIOR PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS __ Structured development 
PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS methodologies, and at least a 
NETWORK ADMINISTRATORS BS/BA Degree. Implementation These tndisGdhaels wltibe ae ie. 


experience with financial, + performing systems ar= hitecture and design utilizing latest technologies 
TOR/M, Frame Relay manufacturing, and/or and methods in marketplace 
SYSTEM ADMINISTRATORS distribution systems is an performing project structure, process, methodology, instruction and 
* UNIX, NT advantage schedule tasks as appropriate 








Systems Architects 





candidates should possess... 
BS degree in Computer Science, Engineering or Information Technology 
Consideration will be given to highly motivated recent coliege graduates as or equivalent experience 
well as experienced individuals with or without BAAN expertise. Our intent is * 10 years of experience with several system products rolled-out 
t de elo s erior in-ho se erti t t Iti I . le t e exceptional systems engineering and integration experience 
jo develop sup use expertise fo support multiple implementations. * object oriented and structured design/analysis experience 
Excellent training and growth opportunities will be provided to those who join + working knowledge of C, C++, UNIX, Windows NT, Windows 95, MacOS 
our team. Relational and Object DBMS, computational and communications 


hardware, communication protocols, and middleware (CORBA, DCOM 
Our infrastructure includes HP9000, UNIX DCE, MOM 
Oracle, NT, Frame Relay, and TCP/IP. * systems design and delivery experience starting at conceptual phase 
: ; : ; through roll-out to maintenance and support 
We offer an excellent compensation and benefits RE * experience with CASE tools and methodologies 





fe 3 * extensive experience doing trades and making systems decisions based 
package to qualified and interested candidates. on business objectives and delivery targets 
Please forward your resume, with references and * excellent organizational, verbal, presentation and written communication 
: ‘ ae r and team-building skills 
salary history to: Integrated Logintical Services . 


Highly preferred experience... 


i * MS degree 
Attn: W.V. Lee > jd * trade studies, product and proposal solicitation, and product selection 
x - (910) 854 - 9588 * industry standards, processes, directions and trends 
: * outsourcing contracts and effective use of vendor labor 
New Breed Corporations product development at multiple locations and remote facility process 


4230 Beechwood Drive * integration 
Greensboro, NC 27410 





http://careers.computerworld.com 











With competitive compensation, benefits and a 


SPHINX supportive professional environment, you'll have the 


power to achieve your career goals. For consideration, 

PRARMACEUTICALS please send resume to: Sphinx Pharmaceuticals, Attn: 
ripeanmaenainaaad Human Resources, 4615 University Drive, Durham, 

NC 27707; FAX: (919) 489-9093. We are an Equal 


NITIES 7 Opportunity Employer. 
ve ne ee 


‘TRAVEL IN SE 


We are a pears based IT consulting company 
and SAP Certified Business Solutions provider. Our 
continued growth and aggressive pursuit of new busi- 
ness opportunities have created needs for qualified SAP 
professionals with the following skills: 


¢ BASIS ° CONFIGURATION 
¢ ABAP * SAP ANALYST 
Please contact Louise Limentani at 800-842-6534 or 
: 9401 
NC 28273; fax: 704-672-1460. 
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IT CAREERS MIDWEST 





PEOPLE 


ARE e. UT 


ag oe). YOU, 
MEET THEM. 


Find vour new gig at the Sourhwest/Midwest High Tech Career Fairs! Whether you are currently 


. . On’! 
emploved or not, come check out the technology marketplace and see where you fit in the 90's 


Austin 


Austin Convention Center 


March 3 - 
Houston 
March 24 - JW Marriott 


ih me to: Career Fair 
Coordinators # P.O. Box 1458 @ +e cw W30( spre TX 
aetna An FEO) Athrma \ 


Phoenix 


March 17 - The Buttes (Mesa) 
Kansas City 
March 24 - Marriott Allis Plaza 


<lnwet © Midwest High Tech Care 
It’s FREE! 


Bring plenty of resumes} 








Team Leader 


Fast Growing Dallas-Fort Worth area company 
seeking an outstanding individual to play a key 
roll in the development of the next generation 
of strategic “mission critical” business applica- 
tions. Needs minimum of 5 years experience in 
a senior development or project engineering 


Consultant, Network Systems 
Software , and 
optimizes client/server applica 
tions in an OS/2 LAN 
enviroment using TCPn 
and NETBIOS Uses 
advanced OS/2 Presentation 
Mi pr mming is in 
wes kaart A ap 
cations and other LAN administra- 
tion toois. layered data 
communication systems to 
access databases residing on 
database servers and interface 
with rt ea ee ee to applica- 
extensive 


po Irsaany to application perfor- 
database access. 

—— and implements LAN 
access applications and adminis- 

tration tools. Work is performed 
using the C and C++ program- 
ming languages and OS/2 
F Manager on a multi- 





role involved with the development of b 
systems. 
Technical Skills 
Operating Systems: 


ws NT (mandatory) 
g 


Dev. Languages: 
Visual Basic 
C++ 


Protocols: 
TCP/IP 
ODBC 


great pay and benefits in a relaxed, 
i f working environment. Potential areas of 
responsibility will only be limited by the individuals 
ability and enthusiasm. 


Mannatech Incorporated 
2016 North Highway 360 
Grand Prairie, TX 75050 
Fax: (972) 606-6547 

E/O/E 


ww 


Mecvatest 


=). 











Toi alele) me) Mi Oxe)ai) ole} (<i meelor[-1alex-) 
Telecommunications and Information Systems 


The School of Computer Science, and 

Systems at DePaul University, the oma school of its type in the country, 
is currently seeking qualified, enthusiastic and dedicated professionals to 
join our part-time teaching faculty. individuals are needed for both day and 
evening graduate and undergraduate classes. Academic courses run 10 
weeks each quarter; certificate courses vary in length. Opportunities are 
available for individual and team teaching and for Individual class sessions on 
specified topics. 

We offer courses in computer science, information systems, software engi 
neering, telecommunications, data communications, human computer inter- 
action, vision and graphics. LAN/WAN and web technologies, Windows 
software development and PC software/hardware fundamentals at campus: 
es throughout the Chicago area. Previous teaching experience preferred. To 
learn more about our programs and the courses we offer, visit the CTI web 
site at http://www.cs.depaul.edu. 

To be considered, submit a cover letter stating area of expertise along with 
a resume including technical experience, employment 





history, educational background and teaching experi 
ence to Donna Max at the School oi CTI, DePaul 
University, 243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 60604- 
2302. Please, no phone calls. DePaul is an equal oppor 
tunity employer. 


platform environment consisting 
of PCs and R'S/6000 workstations 
running — and AIX operating 


er environ- 
en the TCP/IP 
and NET 10S communication 


protocols and the databases used 
are primarily ORACLE, DB2/2, 
Raima Database oe and 
Btrieve. Requires M.S. or 

tion of all requirements for M 
Comput 


odored programming in C++ ina 
multi-level environment using 
OS/2 in which a oo 
Manager is used for controlli 
Oracle relational database 
is installed in OS/2 ebworieed 
environment ae TCP/IP com- 
. Education io 


use of optimization techniques for 
use in Farmer coxmagerl ad 
a a Raima 

“Oak Br Ae iL. 


ope Location: 
sst have proof of legal authority 


5:00 pm. Salary: $59 $59,000.00 per 
to: - 

OlS DEPARTMENT OF EM. 
PLOYMENT SECURITY, 401 
3 South, 


COPIES OF BOTH RESUME & 
COVER LETTER. 





UNIX System Administrator/ 
Senior Software Engineer 


Senior Software Engineer. 
Milwaukee, WI, warehouse and 





Manage systems t for 
Unix processors including perfor- 
mance tuning. database tuning & 
maintenance functions. Analyze 
& maintain Network File 
Systems. .1mplement networking 
connectivity alternatives & con- 
figurations. Maintain & adminis- 
ter routers, modems, terminal 
servers, network security devices 
diagnostic equipment 
Develop C sheil programs to 
automate routine system admin- 
istration functions including E- 
mail, backup & disk audits. 
Create & maintain network 
designs, systems planning dia 
rams, manuals & configura- 
tions. Design, develop & config- 
ure workstations on 
9000/800. RISC 6000 & DEC 
ALPHA platforms for network 
ares using: X500 MHS, 
NIS, DNS & SNMP protocols: 
Motif & Awk tools; HP/UX, AIX, 
Novell & OS/2 operating systems; 
&C &C ++ languages Evaluate 
& install new software tools & 
hardware. Enroll & train new 
users on Unix system. Manage & 
support Internet gateway server. 
Bachelors in Computer Science 
or Systems Science or foreign 
educational equivalent. 1 year & 
6 months experience in job 
offered or 1 year & 6 months as 
Systems Analyst &/or System 
Administrator &/or any combina- 
tion thereof. Required work 
experience must include 6 
months: (i) Installing, maintain- 
ing. & supporting Unix &/or AIX 
&/or HP/UX systems; (ii) 
Performing system management 


systems integrators 
seeks individual to work as mem- 
shel ot daneae hte 


po lamp eatleenned delegat- 
ed; to ggg neal —— 


Software Developer: Boge 
modifies and impie- 


ments. financial sotware prod- 
ucts to enable real time data 
from various sources to be 
transmitted to end users in a 


Senior Engineer, Network Sys- 
tems Testing: Establishes test 





inciuding 
test suites and r and 
stress, evaluation and recom- 
mendation of test equipment and 





client/server 


i ses 
principles = object-oriented 





agement sofware as solution 


soy Ap pee al language 
wth OR LE relational data- 
base in UNIX environment, PC's 
& PC-based tools, & knowledge 
of features in the field & user's 

ji i Anal- 


lo develop appropri- 

ate nea onen sharing system 
using Visual C++ including 
biieens aie eo System 
le graphic 


eb inte: recs. maps communica- 





yze subsystem or component 
problems, establish require- 
ine & 


uate, 
implement diagnostic “pols & 
ees — in internal 
~~ p4—- roubleshooting for 
escalat problems, establishing 
& maintaining standante & proce, 
dures, design, code 
review, ae & pA orn 
ities, product/release — 


tion protocols for installation and 
i tati in a Windows 
95/Windows NT operating sys- 
tem which are installed in a 
client/server local area network. 
ints a real- 


to insure accurate data transmis- 
sion. Requires M.S or comple- 
tion KoA 4 coursework for M. S. 
Computer Science. 

Education to include completion 
of one project in use of Visual 
C++ and object-oriented tech- 
nology for implementation of an 
application sharing system 

a Wi apts 


qualifications for low-level net- 
communication osrnaps 
tion which are installed in va 


— network protocol oo 


a twork management soft 
ware tools usi SNMP/MIB, 
, ICMP and 


or CMIP, Ri 
X/NCP for 


coe. -y Master's 
Degree in Computer Science 


Network Engi ing. Also re- 
quires two years six months 
i in to be 





installed in 
Windows 
ronment. Education to niche 
i one project in the 





ning a 
eae report & symptom AS 
base, providing content input for 
product, internal & release — 
cations; Assist in growth & 
opment of Product emeasine 
Group through recruiting efforts; 
Provide off-hours coverage, as 
necessary. Requires: 8B.S. 
Computer Science or MIS or 





tasks on diskless tions in 
clienUserver setup: & (iii) 
Analyzing, designing & imple 
menting software applications. 
Must have completed at least 1 
project using: mail handling & 
mail server using X500 protocol; 
memory management & simula- 
tion using C or C++ on Unix 
operating system. Must provide 
diplomas, transcripts & 2 refer- 
ences. Must have taken & com- 
pleted 1 undergraduate or gradu- 
ate course in: (i) management 
information systems & (ii) oper- 
ating systems. $55,000/yr, OT as 
needed: 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
M-F. Must have proof of legal 
authority to work permanently in 
the U.S. Send resumes to ILLI- 
NOIS DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 401 
South State St. - 3 Sout 
Chicago, IL 60605, ATTN: JOAN 
SYKSTUS, Reference# V-IL- 
16103-S. AN EMPLOYER PAID 
AD. NO CALLS - SEND 2 
COPIES OF ig RESUME & 
COVER LETTER 


pene pert Elect- 
ronic, Electrical, Civil or Mechan- 
ical), plus 3 yrs. po job 
offered, Systems Analyst, 
Software yo or Progra- 


special req 
isfied axing aseae work expe- 
rience: 1 yr. experience ware- 
housing or distribution applica- 
tions ( 

user's 

ments); 3 yrs. experience By et 
with M.S.) advanced ORACLI 
equivalent relational aban. 
software it in proce- 
dural pe UNIX, PC's & 
PC-based tools. Salary: $40,340- 
$50,000. 40hr/wk; Send 2 

of resume to: Mike Brooks, JETS- 
ALC, P.O. Box 7972, Madison, WI 
53707-7972, for 
#C100031, 


Case 


of one 

design of distributed real-time 
Visualization and Debugger 
System ry C/C++ and one 
project in the design of Virtual 
Reality Menuing System using 
C++. Must have proof of legai 
authority to work ips dh in 

the U.S. 40 hours per week, 9: 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. posed 
pone! peed Dro BP ie Please 
is. Kelly Dalton 
Hindle mtg TradeTech 
Plea Inc., 2 North 
Barrington Road, Hoffman 
Estates, IL 60195. No cails. 


per- 
formed or two years and six 
months experience as a Test 
Engineer, Networks. If experi- 
ence in wore field, entire 


rience must include 
of all duties specified in job 
ae in Be non- oreo gl 
Must have proof of 

Poppe authority to work perma- 
nently in the U.S. 40 hours per 
week, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
é hour. Please 
—s to: Mr. Craig 

Sr. — ical Recruiter, 


Prospect A —— Ret 


























Consultant, Senior Principal (Oil & 
Gas Industry Systems)Dev. 
Strategies for new software 

ucts & information systems solu- 
Sond for the oil & gas oneal 


Programmer Analyst-Pian, 

develop, test & document comput 

er programs ing paride ¢ of 
re it niques & com- 

puter systems: evaluate pase 


reques' or modified pri 

grams to determine feast, 
cost & time required, compatibil 

with current ferry & ar 
capabili with user to 
identify curre rating proce- 
dures & aanty, Program objec- 
tives; formulate plan outlining 
steps required .to develop pro- 
gram, using structured dnalysis & 


; convert project ifica- 
tions, using flowcharts & dia- 


tation system for 

Windows NT & OS/2 environ- 

ao r suite 

20 Ose resentation Manager: 
system design, 


neeri 
COB 


Systems Anabela; Canmuies 
Syst 





identify areas of i 
existing s/w (apps. based on a. 
d/o) for the oil & gas industry. 
Interact with clients to determine 
functionai reqs. Form strategic 
partnerships w/other info. technol- 
Ogy companies to develop joint 
solutions using employer's rel. d/b 
s/w pr is & recommend pur- 
chase of related techi & 
companies. Provide Business 
Process Reengineering for oil & 
gas industry clients. Bachelor's 
degree in Computer Science or 
Engineering (any field), 8 yrs. in 
job offered or oil & gas industry 
systems & 6 semester hours of 

-level study or 1 yr. exp. in 
mkig & rel. d/b information sys- 
tems. Home office/interview site in 
Irving, TX. $87,069/yr. Apply at the 
Texas Workforce Commission, 
Houston, Texas, or send resume 
He the Texas Workforce 











1117 Trinity, AM 
sort Austin, Texas 78701, 
TX7855675. Ad Paid by an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 





lems, Information 
Systems Management, Computer 
Engineering,Electrical 
epinesning: Electronic 
pes. aegis gn lathematics or its 
equiv. in and exp, & 1 yr. exp. 
in the we ape or 1 year experi- 
ence in the job offered or 1 yr. exp. 
in a related Scoup asa 
Pro delat Programmer 
Analyst,Systems Analyst, 
Software Engineer, Support 
Technician cial ge uter nse 
Assistant, Su 

Department or geeeaitnasy will 
accept 3 yrs, college ed. plus 3 
yrs. exp. in the job offered or in a 
related occup. in lieu of the 
required ed. and exp. 3 mts. of the 
exp. in the job offered or related 
occup. must have included — 
design, gree 

OS/2,CICS, COBO 

.945/yr, 40 hrs/wk, 9a-5p, M. 
Send resume to 7310 Wordward 
we aarti MI 48202. Include 
ie! 


Statistical Analyst to design, cre- 
ate & maintain large SAS data- 
bares, SAS programming to read 
& write data in variety of formats; 
run test pr ms to maintain 
integrity of databases: recom- 
mend & apply basic & advanced 
statistical methodology: write 
SAS macros & other SAS proce- 
dures for database manipulation 
& maintenance; update SAS 
databases to keep data current & 
accurate; write SAS SQL queries 
for gathering information & report 
tabulations; convert databases 
from one format to another; write 
SPSS programs for running ad- 
hoc reports or analysis; read data 
tapes on variety of formats; Reqs. 
Bach. in Computer Science, 
Statistics, Computer or Electrical 
Engineering or its foreign educa- 
tional equivalent, 1 yr exp in job 
offered or 1 yr related exp such 
as Research Analyst, Manage- 
Trainee or Marketing 
Executive. Related exp. must 
include, in whole or part, design 
& development of systems & pro- 
viding customer service, pro- 
gramming in C, SQL, Fortran 
using SAS, SPSS, dBase and 
Visual Basic.; $42,000/yr., 40 hrs/ 
wk 8:30a-5:15p. Send resume to 
7310 Woodward Ave., Room 
415, Detroit, Mi 48202. Ref. 
#138396 “Employer Paid Ad” 


Senior Consultant, Real Time 
Data Acquisition to o- 
Sis, research, design, develop- 
ment, implementation, testing and 
installation of computer based 
data acquisition information sys- 
tems ge teal time data 


and VMS/System 
. Multiple openings avail- 
able. Requires seven years expe- 
rience as Systems Analyst 
involved i Time acqui- 
sition, ing and databas- 
es in PC. and VANS environ- 
ments. E accept com- 
pleted aie ‘earee in 
Computer Science, 
iceanine in 
lieu of two of required ares - 
experience. 
must presently be a r- 
pe ok tly as ara er 


ites. 
be able to Series kas cmon duties on 
date of application. Salary 
ay plus 


$58,000 per 
benefit plan; 40 hours per week 
pqgebon to 5:00 p.m.); overtime 
needed on hourly basis 
(27 88 per hour). Send resumes 
to Mr. Robert L. Trapp, Vice 
Pr Client Services, Arbor 
Consulting Resources, Inc., 7777 
Bonhomme Avenue, Suite 1801, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 











Start 
your 


day... 


online cormection of imformation technology leaders 


wwnnnpuenesiiain 

















Computer/ 
info Systems 


COMP ENGINR- duty: design & cus- 
tom-program integrated hotel soft- 
ware package w/reservation, finan- 
cial & cost accounting, inventory 
control, interface w/PBX tele/ 
accounting systin & realtime security 
systm control & management; 
install, maintain & administrate high 
speed LAN; set up web infor service 
for reservation over internet; devel- 
Op specialized software modules to 
meet hotel industry demand; localize 
software modules-into Chinese & 
provide tech support for users in US 
& China. 

Reqmts: MS or Equiv in Comp. Sci. 4 
yr exp in job offered or in Comp 
Network & Instrument Automation 
involv. design & research industrial 
instrument contro! automation 
systm, LAN & WAN & network infor 
systms. 40 hr/wk 8 am to 5 pm 
competitive wages (S5K+/yr). Send 
resume to Omnivita Corp. PO Box 
41, Clarendon Hills, iL 60514. 
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ABN AMRO = E| 
ET PS. GPIEISSS 


Enter your password for 
access to an exciting career! 


SYSTEMS ADMINISTRATORS/ 
PROGRAMMER 


The Saudi Arabian Oil Company (Saudi Aramco), the world's leading 
petroleum enterprise, has grown by investing in people, facilities and 
technology. Invest your time and talent by exploring the following 
opportunities located in Saudi Arabia: 


UNIX SYSTEMS ADMINISTRATOR 


You will provide system installation, IP network problem analysis and 
resolution, system tuning and customization, and total file system manage- 
ment. TCP/IP administration is important. To qualify, you must possess a BS 
in Computer Science or Math plus 10 years' experience in Data Processing 
with expert experience in UNIX running on IBMs AIX, SGIs IRIX and/or Suns 
Solaris. Mastery of C and shell programming, along with competence in 
setting up and maintaining X/Motif environments are required. 


MVS SYSTEMS PROGRAMMER 


You will provide’ MVS/OE system installation, performance, tuning and 
customization, problem determination and resolution. Additionally, you will 
interface with outside vendors, computer operations and users. BS in 
Computer Science or Math plus 10 years' experience in Data Processing with 
expert experience in MVS programming are required. Extensive recent MVS 
operating system expertise and programming, as well as mastery of MVS 
assembler language are required. MVS Open Edition experience and UNIX 
knowledge are a plus. 


AIX SYSTEMS ADMINISTRATOR 


Responsibilities include AiX operating system installation, performance, 
tuning and customization, as well as problem solving, interfacing with 
outside vendors and software evaluation. To qualify, you must possess a BS 
in Computer Science or Math plus 10 years' experience in Data Processing 
with expert experience in AIX operating system. Advanced UNIX AIX 
experience, knowledge of AIX internals and mastery of C and shell program- 
ming are required. Recent SP2 computer experience and Solaris and Sun OS 
experierice are strongly preferred. 























Stop by our 


TECHNICAL RECRUITING 
RECEPTION 


and see what opportunities we've got to offer youl 


Tuesday, March 4 
4:00 pm to 8:00 pm 
at the Holiday Inn O’Hare International 
5440 N. River Rd., Rosemont, IL 60018 
(Just south of Interstate 90 on River Rd.) 


Bring your resume and be prepared to speak directly to our hiring managers! 


ABN-AMRO North America, the parent company of Chicago's LaSalle banks, has recently acquired Comerica, 
Columbia National Bank, and the Chicago Corporation, and is currently in the process of merging with 
Standard Federal Bank. Due to this explosive growth, we have immediate needs for individuals with one or 
more of the following skill sets: 

The ability to lead projects and work in a multi-cultured environment is 
required for all positions. As a Saudi Aramco employee, you will receive a 
very attractive compensation package including comprehensive benefits. For 
consideration, send your resume/salary history to: Aramco Services 
Company, Dept. 06S-05-97, P.O. Box 4530, Houston, TX 77210-4530 or 
fax to: (713) 432-5663. Or access Job Opportunities on Saudi Aramco's 
home page: http://www.careermosaic.com/cm/aramco/. 


SAUDI ARAMCO @ 


Tri-State is a consumer owned non-profit wholesale supplier of electric power serving 
thirty-three electric distribution systems in Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Tri-State is Headquartered in Westminster, CO, and has 850 employees through- 
out its 3 state service area. 


Networking: LAN/WAN, Novell 3.x, 4.x, Netware 4.x 

Communications: TCP/IP, IPX, CICS 

Languages: Assembler, PL/1, COBOL, JCL, C/C++, PowerBuilder, Visual Basic, HTML 

Operating Systems: UNIX (HP-UX, Sun/Solaris), Windows 4.x, Windows NT, MVS, VSAM, Windows 95 
Database: Sybase, Oracle, DB2 


A 


Opportunities are available for the following positions: 


an 


Systems Engineers 
Technical Specialists 
Project Managers 
Team Managers 


Computer Operations 
Programmers 

Database Administrators 
Systems Analysts 


ABN-AMRO is a WORLDWIDE financial corporation that provides a stable, yet high growth environment. 
Headquartered in Amsterdam, ABN-AMRO North America is rated the largest foreign bank in the United 
States and is one of the top 15 banks in the world, with more than $385 billion in assets and 1,600 locations in 
69 countries across the globe. 








ABN-AMRO will reward your exceptional talents with an excellent benefits package including medical, 
dental, LTD, and life insurance as well as a matching 401(K), profit sharing, pension plan, generous vacation 
and paid holidays, tuition assistance and flexible hours. If you are unable to attend our reception, please for - 
ward your resume and cover letter (with salary history/requirements) in a format that is suitable for scanning 
into our database (plain text, no bolding or italics, non-textured paper, no graphics) to: 


b ABN-AMRO 


Attn: Tech Recruiter-CW/TRR/2-24 
135 S. LaSalle, Suite 3300, Chicago, IL 60674 
Resume fax line: (312) 904-4705. 
E-mail: resumes @abnamro.com 


aCe ERE 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS APPLICATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT/DATABASE MANAGER 


Requires Bachelor's degree in Management Information Systems, Computer 
Science or related area, or equivalent combination of education and experi- 
ence. Nine (9) years of progressive related experience in Information 
Systems, including five (5) years of supervisory experience. Experience 
with Orecle databases, TCP/IP, VMS, UNIX, and DEC PATHWORKS. 
Extensive knowledge of the development of computer applications and 
database administration; expertise in client/server environment is desirable. 


SYSTEM ADMINISTRATOR 


Requires Bachelor's degree in CS or MIS or related field. Six (6) years of 
progressive related experience in IS including three (3) years of system 
operations administration. Large-scale networked computer systems and 
hardware, and associated peripheral equipment. VMS and/or AIX/UNIX 
computer operating systems and associated control languages. PATH WORKS, 
DECNET, and TCP/IP. 


ritii. 


far) 


For additional details, visit our web site at www.abnamro@occ.com 
ABN-AMRO is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 








a | 
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DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR Skyway, Inc. seeks to fill | Systems Analyst (New | Programming Alterna- 








Requires Bachelor's degree in related field. Eight (8) years of progressive 
experience in system analysis with at least four (4) years of system design 
experience using Oracle database. Two (2) years of database administration 
experience required. 


Competitive salary and benefits package, including relocation assistance. 
Submit resume and salary history to: Tri-State Generation and 
Transmission Association, Inc., Human Resources, Dept. 0964, P.O. Box 
33695, 12076 Grant St., Thornton, CO 80233. EOE M/F/D/V 
TRI-STATE GENERATION AND 
TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION, INC. 

















the full-time position of 
Programmer/Analyst. 
Position requires BS 
degree in Communica- 
tions or Computer Sci. 2 
yrs of related exp in win- 

lopment applica- 
tions & real-time program- 
ming using Visual C++ 
Visual Basic Paradox & 
MS-SQL server. Salary: 
$52,21 ar. Send resu- 
me to: Skyway, Inc., 2845 
Whispering Oaks Dr., 
Buffalo Grove, IL 60089. 
Attn. Charlie Zhao. No 
Calls. 














Orleans, LA). Design, 
dev. & implementation of 
client customized main- 
frame computer systems 
in COBOL/P/L/1 & FOR- 
TRAN. $61,776/yr. 40 
hrs/wk., M-F. Requires 2 
yrs exp. in job offered. 
Send resume describing 
qualifications to Marie 
L'Esperance, COMSYS 
Technical Services Inc. 
675 Third Avenue, 21 Fir, 
New York, NY 10017 





tives of Minnesota seeks 
fuli time Software Engi- 
neer with 1 year exp as 
Systems Engineer or 
Systems Analyst. Mas- 
ter’s in Computer Sci- 
ence a must. Salary 
60K/yr. Please respond 
te: Frank Lentz, Pro- 
gramming Alternatives of 
Minnesota, Inc., 6750 
France Ave. South, Suite 
#144, Edina, MN 55435- 
1900 
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mendou: 
professionals at all levels 
Fe ee en rer en ee ee 
challenging environment 


eT a ten te ee ee 
Arkansas, near the beautiful Ozark Mountains, Beaver 


Lake, and 
coleamanbetaamans in Northwest Arkensas you will discover 
a lifestyle that combines urban , easy , and 
apr ph while retaining the flavor of small town 
living. g. Arkansas is a wonderful place to raise a family, 
and we ought to know: WAL*MART's corporate 
family is one of the biggest and best in the nation. 
Your opportunity to work in a dynamic, award-win- 








3/3 & 3/4 
Orlando, FL 
Double Tree 








or Real-Estate is a plus. EOE/M/F/D/V 


Come and join the people that make a difference. We offer 

competitive salaries and benefits. If you are willing to begin a dynamic 
career with WAL* MART, please mail, fax or e-mail your resume to: 
WAL*MART Information Systems Division 

Attention: Recruiting, Dept. ISD9O50CW 

702 S.W. 8th Street Bentonville, AR 72716-9050 

Phone: (501) 277-3801 Fax:(501) 273-6879 E-mail: resumix@wal-mart.com 


oes WAL* MARTE 





M&D/MSA EXPERTS 
The opportunity of your career 


Nationwide consulting firm with over 150 DBS 
customers seeking appls/tech experts to help our 
clients with year 2000 and/or to migrate to 
Oracle/PeopleSoft. Salary and Bonuses to over 100K. 
Positions all across the USA. 

Minimal travel/Train in Oracle/PS 
Oracle/PS Fin Apps/HR installs 


Chris Falco 800-767-7017 ext 12 + Fax: 800-241-2620 
Grace 


Visit our Website: www.gracetech.com 














* UNIX, Windows, AIX. 

* PowerBuilder, Oracle, 

Sybase, Informix, ingres 
BAAN 


Oke, 
¢ Java, HTML, Web Dev. 


Walter & Associates 
P.O.B. 3358, Otathe,KS 
66063-3358 fax 913-764-9361 
e-mail:jpwalter @ staffing. net 











DATABASE 


Sr. DB Expert to $85k 
F100 comp. seeks exp. with multiple 
RDBMS's for corp Database expen 
in planning & integration 
Data Warehousing to $75k + stock 
Oracle/Unix Project Mgr with strong 
technical & business skills 
Oracle DBA to $70k 
Oracte & Unix or Windows for 
development of large sy stems 
Iso: 


Database Internals & C++ to $70k 


Clients/Server & Sybase to $63k 
Oracle/Manufacturing to $65k 


Saag GUVPowerbuilder to $65k 
Informix DBA to $60k 
HAMILTON 
P.0.B02369 WestHurley, NY 12491 
914-679-4050 Fax: 914-679-5704 
htp@mbv.net 
http://wwwl.mbv.net/~htp/ 

















Software Engineer. Design, 
develop, implement & test soft- 
ware for management informa- 
tion systems. Modify & port 
back-end database age ain & 


re- 














You make a difference with Mayo 


At Mayo Clinic Arizona, our dynamic environment unifies 

the energy and enthusiasm of people working together to 
make a difference. From electronic medical records to a filmless 
radiology department, we are setting tomorrow’s standards. 
Join our growing IS Department as we meet the challenges of 

a changing healthcare market. 








Heip Desk Analyst Ciient-Workstation_ 
Job Posting # 9701036 Analyst 

Senior Client- 
Workstation Engineer 


Job Posting #9701035 


Job Posting # 9701045 


Computer Technician 


Job Posting # 9701046 


Senior Programmer Computer Operator 
Analyst Job Posting # 9701007 
Job Posting # 9701039 





For complete details on these and other positions 
with Mayo Clinic Arizona, please see Computerworld’s 
Center for Professional Development at: 
<http://careers.computerworld.com> 











Please send a resume indicating Job Posting Number to: 
Mayo Clinic Arizona, 13400 E. Shea Bivd., Scottsdale, AZ 
85259. E-mail: scottsdale.recruitment@mayo.edu 


mayo 


A Tradition of Excellence 


Mayo Clinic Arizona is an Affirmative 
Action Employer and Educator and 
promotes cultural diversity in its 
workforce. 





Mayo Clinic Arizona 
www.mayo.edu 








Global requirements 
permanent/contract 
positions. All R/3 modules 
Functional/Technical, 
ABAP/4 & Basis 
Generous compensation 
benefits & visa 
sponsorship 
Systems America, inc. 
Attn. Recruiting 
3945 Freedom Circle, 
Suite 520, 

Santa Clara, CA 95054 
Voice: (408)987-4900 
Fax: (408) 987-4920 





lEmailjobs 





cast sales res based on his- 
torical data & business indicator 
trend factors. Customize user 
interface. Serial communications 
using protocols & parsing. Tools: 
Visual Basic; C; Visual C++; 
indows; OS/2; MS-DOS; 
Computer 


Computer Lab Assistant req- 
uired. Previous EXD. must 


hrs/wk, Qam-5pm, $39, 000/yr. 
Must have proof of legal authori- 


Clark Street, Ste. 
ex IL 60601. (312) 








SOFTWARE SUPPORT ENGI- 
NEER: (2 positions) 40 hrs/wk, 8 
a.m. - 5 p.m., $54,600/yr. Provide 
support services to “caer ig cee 

and lunc- 





Software engineer with two 
years of experience as a soft- 
ware engineer or computer pro- 
fessional, who will develop soft- 
ware systems, applying com- 
puter science, engineering, and 
mathematica! analysis, with two 
years of experience using 
CICS, DB2, MVS/ESA, and IEF. 
Analyzes software require- 
ments and performs testing and 
user training after development. 
Extensive travel and frequent 
relocation. Bachelor's degree in 
@ comp. science field. ,000/ 
yr. 40 hours/wk., 9:00 - 5:00. 
Send resumes, listing job order 
number 9065777, to Charlene 
Cogley, 2103 Ninth Ave., 
Beaver Falls, PA 15010. 


tional specifications; assist in 
item and deve’ t 
ot program specifications. Pre- 
pare test data nen avs 
CICS, DB2, VSAM, 
PL/1. Participate a pn 
waik-throughs. Reqr. 3 yrs. expr. 
in job offered, or 3 yrs. expr. in 
Systems Analysis &/or Program- 
po &/or Computer ne 

Reqr. work expr. in dev. of 

S, 


Employer is a siw develop- 
ment/consuiting firm. Relocation 
to client sites throughout U.S. for 
periods of 6 mos. to 2 yrs. 
required. “Employer paid ad.” 
E.0.E. Send resumes to: iy 
Woodward Ave., Rm. 415, 
Detroit, Mi 48202. Ref. No: 
151396. 








Consultant. Design, develop, 
& test 





tions software for tel 


an 2 pee (Or- 
o FL client site) Analyze 





cat twork management sys- 
tems. Embedded — 
design. Tools: C; C++: 

real-time operating syelerne: M. 
in Electrical Engineering or 
Computer 


are Engineer ; 

Previous ¢=:. must include: real- 

time operating system; embed- 

ded system design; C; C++; 
9am. 


ly. 40 hrs/wk, 
$55,000/yr. Must have proof of 
legal authority to work perma- 
nently in the U.S. Send resume 
to: Jeff Fang, Utek, Inc., wins 
Harger hen! Ste. 350, Oak 
Brook, IL 60521. REF# 022497. 
(630) 573. 9888. 





design, devel- 
op, code, test, implement 
and maintain programs for 
commercial and financial 
applications systems usi 
RPG/400 in an IBM AS/ 
environment. _ Bachelor's 
Degree in Comp. Sci, 
Engineering, or Math + 

one. in job req. $37, Sool 
40 hr/wk; 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Send resume to: Job 
Service of Florida, 1001 
Executive Center Drive, 
Orlando, FL 32803-3520. 
Re: Job Order No. FL- 
1558985 





WOD'PLOMI9}NGAWOI'S199103/ / 
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The Wharton Technology Club 
and COMPUTERWORLD 


proudly announce 


ren 
Wharton 4 Sg. 


global leader in millennium planning and 
updating services, we're prepared to || 
empower a $600 billion market: world- G 
wide with our ARDES 2K™ business 





Technology 


sey 


@ S positi ‘ . 
xpo TECHNICAL TEAM LEADER 
s Qualifications: Responsibilities: 
“Business be The Internet” © Eight apes broad based senior technical and/or Project © Devise and implement 


Management experience implementing solutions to complex solutions to complex technical 
technical problems with commercial IS environments problems 

© Experience with large systems computer programming as © Successfully work in a team environment at a client site 
well as configuration management, and development of pro- _ ¢ Act upon plans established to fulfill contract parameters 
gramming standards : © Identify alternate methods to work in progress 

* Ability to manage people and projects © Document issues and problems as discovered 

© Strong communication, time management, interpersonal and » Supervise analysis and programming activities 

> - skills ; ele at © Make suggestions regarding workload estimates 

ulingness to travel onally © Perform DBA or QA functions as needed 

© Pluses include PC experience, system conversion, softwar: © Prepare and review final project repozts 
configuration management, construction of development envi ’ 
ronments, deve date routines and consulting experience 


PROGRAMMER ANALYSTS/SENIOR PROGRAMMER ANALYST 
Qualifications: ibilities: 
© Four years’ experience working within a commercial IS 
environment dealing with complex technical problems 
e Strong communication, ime management and 
interpersonal skills 





prepare for a future of @ 
challenge and arowth. 





February 27-28, 1997 
@ International House 




















Conference - Friday February 28 

Speakers Include: Vinton Cerf, MCI “Father of the Internet” 
Alan Mecker, CEO Mecklemedia 
Lee Stein, CEO First Virtual Holdings 


© Successfully work with in a team environment at a client 
site while carrying out systems level tasks as directed by 
senior staff 
© Act upon plans established to fulfiil contract parame 
© Substantial experience in developing and maintain- ters 
ing complex application systems Provide programming and testing in support of 
© Solid COBOL programming background contract parameters 
© Strong experience with MVS/JCL © Identify alternate methods to work in progress 


© Willingness to travel regionally DalTa DIMENSIONS * Document issues and problems as 
¢ Pluses include CICS, DBMS, UNIX, PC discovered 


skills and client server 
Interested candidates should send/fax resume to: Data Dimensions, Inc., 5 Mount Royal Avenue, 2nd Floor, Marlboro, 
MA 01752; fax: (508) 303-6766 or e-mail us at: adamsky@tiac.net. We are an Equal Opportunity Employer 


Plus pane! discussions on Building the information Infrastructure and the 
Alternative Business Models of the Internet featuring speakers from 
Comcast, America Online, Lycos, Pointcast, and others! 


MBA Career Expo - Thursday February 27 
Exposure to Wharton MBA students and undergraduates for a limited 
number of the hottest companies in technology today — an opportunity to 
recruit for full-time and summer positions. 














Director, information Services: 
S, , administers, 


How to Exhibit at the Expo! 

For only $750 receive exhibit space and dedicated interview tables, plus 
one ticket to the conference and the official recruiting tool for the expo, 
the Wharton Technology Resume Diskette 


and maintains a Novell 4.1 and a 
UNIX (AIX) based IBM RISC 
6000 Local Area Network for use 
in overall management and 
administration of an campus- 
wide i ion service which is 
capable of both providing and 
inating computing services 

for an entire University. Coordi- 
nates and directs university's 
administrative UNIX platforms, 
directs installation of network 
tools to allow muiti- 





We've got the hottest jobs 
the WEB has to offer! DICE 
has thousands of contract 
and full-time listings for 
Programmers, Analysts and 
Technical professionals to fill 


For more information, call 


800-343-6474 ext.8000 


The Wharton School 
an ity of P 














TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS . 


Transarc Corporation —a rapidly growing subsidiary of IBM— is a worldwide software 
development organization with market-leading products which include AFS, DFS, DCE, 
Encina, CICS and MQSeries. 


We are seeking top-notch Technical Consultants to provide on-site technical expertise to our 
dients. Ideal candidates will have an M.S. in Computer Science or B.S. with commercial 
experience, 2+ years distributed systems development experience and an undersianding 
of distributed applications. Position requires UNIX/C knowledge and 50%+ travel. 


Along with competitive wages and extensive benefits package, Transarc offers a casual, 


comfortable, team-oriented environment and the opportunity to work with some of the 
brightest individuals in the industry. Positions available in U.S. and internationally. 


Please forward resume to: 


Transarc Corporation © Attention: TC-2 
The Gulf Tower © 707 Grant Street © Pittsburgh, PA 15219 


E-mail: recrviting@transarc.com oA) TRANSARC’ 


URL: hitp:/ /www.transarc.com 
Making Technology W ‘ork 


Across Your Enterprise 








Tronsarc is an EEO/AA company. 











and integrati 
design using Systems Fault 
Tolerance Level Ill technology to 


tion. Determines system use 
educational data center 


als in performance cf duties. 
Requires M.B.A. or M.S. in 
Mana: information Syst- 
ems. Also requires one year 
experience in the job to be per- 
formed or one year experience 
as a Bursar. If experience in relat- 
ed fieid, entire 

include the and installa- 
tion of a UNIX based network, 
including AIX in an IBM RISC 
6000, platform and database 
modules - 


to install client/servers. Job 
Location: Romeoville, Iilinois. 
Must have proof of legai authori- 
ty to work permanently in the 
U.S. 40 hours per week, 8:30 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Salary: $44,000 
per year. Please send resume to: 
ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 401 

State Street - 3 South, 

, IHinois 60605. Attention: 
BRENDA KELLY, Reference #V- 
iL 16032 - K AN EMPLOYER 
PAID AD. NO CALLS SEND 2 
COPIES OF BOTH RESUME & 
COVER LETTER. 





open positions for companies 
nationwide. 

What's even better - we're FREE, provid- 
ing detailed information so you can find the right 
contract or full-time position in your area AND 
your area of expertise. Take a look for yourself. 
Please contact DICE at www.dice.com or telnet 
dice.com or call up our BBS, using your com- 
puter & 1200-28.8 baud Modem, 8-N-1I. 


ONLINE 515-280-3423 
INTERNET telnet dice.com 


www.dice.com 


DATA PROCESSING 
I NDEPENDENT 
CONSULTANT'S 

E xCHANGE 


Don't gamble with your job search. Use DICE. 


A Service of D&L Online, inc: 515-280-1144 
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MIS Systems Analyst. Perform 
detailed business analyses, high 
level software design, coding 
Structured programming tech 
niques, testing and implementa- 
tion and user training of the devel. 
oped software business systems 
Provide business soiutions by 
developing applications using 
State of the art software and hard- 
ware resources including AIX 
MVS Operating Systems, com 
poser CASE methodology, client 
server architecture, databases 
including DB2, Sybase and 
Graphical user interfaces in all 
areas of retail business including 
demand forecasting, inventory 
control, logistics and distribution 
systems. Integrating and pro- 
gramming applications developed 
using SAS, COBOL, SMALLTALK 
JCL composer Windows in AIX 
MVS and Windows platforms. 
Administer and maintain UNIX 
based systems and databases 
Develop CiCS, COBOL applica 
tions in MVS piattorm. program 
CNAIX environment. Develop GU! 


careers.computerworid.com 











SOFTWARE : (2 po- 
sitions) 40 hrs/wk. 8 a.m.-5p.m., 
$55,000/yr. Carry out the arialy- 
sis, design and development of 
software application systems 
analyze user requirements and 
assist in implemeniation utilizin 
IBM mainframe, MVS, IM 
DB/DC, DB2, COBOL, and 
ASSEMBLER. Reqr. bachelor's 
degree in Computer Science, or 
Electrical Engineering or Me- 
chanical Engineering or equiva 
lent. Reqr. 3 yr. expr. in job offered 
or 3 yr. expr. in Systems Analysis 
&/or S/W Engineering &/or Pro 
gramming &/or Computer Con- 
sulting. Equivalent includes 7 yrs. 
exper. in job offered or related 
occupation in lieu of bachelor's 
degree and 3 yrs. exper. in job 
offered or related occupation 
Req. work experience develop- 
ts Rp poses systems and with 
frm, MVS, IMS _DB/DC. 
OB2 COBOL, and ASSEM- 
BLER. Employer is a s/w devel- 
opment/consulting firm. Reloca- 
tion to client sites throughout the 
U.S. for periods of 6 mos. to 2 yrs. 
required. “Employer paid ad.” 
E.O.E. Send resumes to: 7310 
Woodward Ave., Rm. 415, De- 
troit, Ml 48202. Ref. No: 150696 


Prog ‘Analyst - client sites 
& Co. loc. in Birmingham, AL 
Analyze, design, develop tele- 
communications applications; 
modify & enhance applications 
Provide technical support. Utilize 
Microsoft Visual C++, Microsoft 
Developers Network, Sockets, 
tcp/ip communications API & 
UNIX development tools. Re- 
quires BD/equivalent in Compu- 
ter Studies, Engineering, Math or 
Computer Science plus 2yrs/exp. 
in duties described above or 
2yrs/exp. as Programmer. Exp. 
must incl. 18mos using Microsoft 
Visual C++, Microsoft Developers 
Network, Sockets, tcp/ip commu- 
nications AP] & UNIX develop- 
ment tools. Salary: $44,000/yr 
Work 8am-5pm, 40hrs/wk. Appli- 
cants must be authorized to work 
in the U.S. Resumes to G. Minor, 
Alabama State Employment 
Service, P.O. Box 59482, Home- 
wood, AL 35259-9482. Refer to 
Job Order #AL 6040291. E.E.0. 








Windows applications, client- 
server programming in TCP/IP, 
SNA Gateway environment using 
composer Case Tool and 
Information Engineering Metho 
dology. Develop/convert APS 
applications in MVS/ESA environ 
ment. MBA or Masters Degree in 
Engineering or Computer 

ence, or equivalent. Min. 1 yr's 
exper. in programming in_high- 
level languages, including C and 
COBOL, UNIX operating system 
UNIX utilities, file systems, sys 
tem administration (preferably AIX 
environment). Min. 1 yr's exper. in 
relational databases, SQL. Min. 3 
mos. exper. in information 
Engineering, developing GUI 
client server applications using 
Composer Case Tool, Windows 
programming and PC databases 
or course/project work in 
Composer Case Tool and 
methodologies. Knowledge of 











SENIOR PROGRAMMER ANA- 
LYST: (2 positions) 40 hrs/wk, 8 
a.m. - 5 p.m., $51,500/yr. Carry 
out the preparation of software 
application program specifica- 
tions, development and testing of 
programs and provide assistance 
in implementation utilizing C 
COBOL, DB2, PL/I, ORACLE 
and UNIX. Reaqr. bachelor's 
degree in Computer Science, or 
Electrical Engineering or 
Mechanical Engineering. Reqr. 3 
yr. expr. in job offered or 3 yr. expr 
in Systems Analysis &/or S/W 
Engineering &/or Programming 
&/or Computer Consulting. Reqr. 
work experience in developing 
s/w applications systems and with 
C, COBOL, PL/I, ORACLE, and 
UNIX. Employer is a s/w develop- 
ment/consulting firm. Relocation 
to client sites throughout U.S. for 
periods of G6 mos. to 2 yrs 
required. “Employer paid ad.” 
E.OE. Send resumes to: 7310 
Woodward Ave., Rm. 415, Detroit 
MI 48202. Ref. No: 150896. 





FTP, TCP/IP and communications 
in chent server programming 
(Above exper. may be obtained 
concurrently and in either educa- 
tional or work setting). College 
level course work in Management 
Information Systems, Computer 
Organization, Computer Technol 
ogy. $35,000/yr 8 am. - 5pm 
Apply to nearest Job Service 
office or submit resume (with Soc 
Sec. #) to Job Service, Midtown 
Plaza, 320 Wilkesboro Avenue 
North Wilkesboro, NC 28659 
Reference Job Order # 
NC6860637 and DOT code 
030.167-014 


We specialize in the 
placement of PeopleSoft 
Professionals —all modules. 
Contract & permanent positions 
available nationwide 


‘J TransTech 


Attn: Craig Stevens 
Tel. 1 800.676.7374 ext. 27 
FAX +1630.717.0909 
cstevens@trans-tech.com 
www.trans-tech.com 

















Programmer/Analyst 
(Orlando FL client site) 
Analyze requirements, de- 
sign, develop, code, test, 
implement and maintain pro- 
grams for commercial and 
financial applications sys- 
tems using RPG/400 in an 
IBM AS/400 environment 
Bachelor's Degree in Comp. 
a Engineering, or Math + 

yrs exper. in job req 
ga? 500/yr; 40 hr/wk; 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Send resume to: 
Job Service of Florida, 1001 
Executive Center Drive, 
Orlando, FL 32803-3520 
Re: Job Order No. FL- 
1551930 





op IT. grads 





~ ‘Hiring 
Techno- MBAs 





Tell 100,000 top Techno-MBAs 
& I.T. undergrads this spring. 





- 


_SPRIN 


ampu E dition Issue: April 1997 


Recruitment Advertising Close: March 4, 1997 
Nl 


1-800-343-6474, xso00 








Or-Ta-\-14 Survey: Computer Hardware 


Industry Hiring Trends 


Overall growth rate 23.4% 


2 


Regional Growth Analysis 


89.3%Stable 





Growing at 
less than 25% 


Growing at 
more than 25% 


-47 a 3% Shrinking 





Survey base: 
601 Computer Hardware 
Survey conducted between December '96 and February '97 


‘CorpTech, a directory publisher in Wobu 





16. 1% | ppeeesanmeneamaeamaanaseanmaarnt: eacmmanmmnaa mamaria ss.) 
11.7 > aasseliidediantiae 


I —————— 




















Mass., tracks the U.S. 45,000+ technology manufacturers. This: survey relates to the 30,941 tracked firms with fewer than-1 ,000 employees. 


© Copyright 1997, Corporate Technology Information Services, Inc., Woburn, Mass 
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WS Syeeme Analyst. Perform 
fiware design. coding 
i 


ware resources including AIX, 
com- 


MV; Systems, 
poser CASE, methodology. client 


| 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER: (2 po- 
sitions) 40 is/wk. 8 a.m. - 5 p.m., 


Programmer/Analyst - client sites 
& Co. loc. in Birmingham, AL. 
Analyze, design, develop tele- 





$55,000/yr. Carry out the analy- 
sis, design and of 
software application systems, 
anaiyze user requieninis si 
assist in re neg tS utilizi 
{BM mainframe, MVS, ims 
DB/DC, iB2, COBOL, and 
ASSEMBLER. Reqr. bachelor's 

in C , OF 
Electrical Engineering or Me- 
chanical Engineering or iva- 
lent. Regr. 3 yr. expr. in job 


3 ener See ee 
&/or S/W Engineering &/or Pro- 





server 
including DB2, Sybase and 
Graphical user interfaces in all 


areas of retail business including 
demand Sema inventory 
con 


degree and 3 yrs. exper. in job 
offered or related occupation. 
Rear. work u - 





trol, 
systems. Integrating and pro- 
using SAS, 


i composer Windows » 
MVS and Windows platforms. 
Administer and maintain UNIX 

systems tabases 


Engineering or Computer Sci- 
ence, or it. Min. 1 yrs 
exper. in programming in _high- 
ievel languages. inch C and 
COBOL, UNIX operating system, 
UNIX utilities, file systems, = 
tem administration (pr IX 
environment). Min. 1 yr's exper. in 
relational databases, SQL. Min. 3 
mos. exper. in information 
Engineering, deveioping GUI 
client server icath 


or course/project work in 
Composer Case Tool and 
of 


experience 
ing app systems and with 
IBM mn/irm, MVS, IMS _DB/DC, 
DB2, COBOL, and ASSEM- 
BLER. Employer is a s/w devel- 
opment firm. Reloca- 
tion to client sites throughout the 
U.S. for per . 
Se “Employer ‘ 
£.0.E. Send resumes to: 73 
Woodward Ave., Rm. 415, De- 
troit, Mi 48202. Ref. No: 150696 





modify & enhance applications. 
Provide technical support. Utilize 
Microsoft Visual C++, Microsoft 
Developers Network, Sockets, 
tcp/ip communications API & 
UNIX development tools. Re- 
quires BD/equivalent in Compu- 
ter Studies, Engineering, Math or 
Computer Science plus 2yrs/exp. 
in duties described above or 


Network, Sockets, ip commu- 
nications AP! & UNIX develop- 


in the U.S. Resumes to G. Minor, 
Alabama State Employment 
Service, P.O. Box 59482, Home- 


wood, Ai 35259-9482. Refer to 
Job Order #AL 6040291. E.E.0 








We specialize in: 
The placement of SAP 
professionals - all modules, 
BASIS 
Contract & Permanent Positions 
Available Nationwide. 
We have low overhead so 
we Can pay you top rates. 
tf People Unlimited 
6 1811 Sardis Rd. N., Ste. 210 
* Charlotte, NC 28270 
Phone: 704-841-1135 
Fax 704-845-1052 











SENIOR PROGRAMMER ANA- 
LYST: (2 positions) 40 hrs/wk, 8 
a.m. - 5 p.m., $51,500/yr. Carry 
out ration of software 
application program specifica- 
tions, it and testing of 
programs and provide assistance 
in implementation utilizing C, 
COBOL, DB2, PL/I, ORACLE, 
and UNIX. Rear. bachelor's 
nm 


" iv , OF 
Electrical co verway fl or 
Mechanical Engineering. Reqr. 3 
yr. expr. in job ed or 3 yr. expr. 
in Systems Analysis &/or S/W 
E &/or F 


&/or Computer Consulting. Reqr. 
work experience in developing 
s/w applications systems and with 
C, COBOL, Pi, ORACLE, and 
UNIX. Employer is a s/w develop- 
ment/consulting firm. Relocation 
to client sites throughout U.S. for 
periods of 6 mos. to 2 yrs 
required. “Employer paid ad.” 
E.0.E. Send resumes to: 7310 
Woodward Ave., Rm. 415, Detroit, 
Mi 48202. Ref. No: 150896. 








FTP. TCP/IP and communications 
in client server programming. 
(Above exper. may be obtained 

ei educa 


nization, 

$35,000/yr. 8 a.m. - 5 
Apply to nearest Job Service 

or submit (with Soc 


resume 
Sec. #) to Job Service, Midtown 
Plaza. Wi 


3 Avenue 
North Wilkesboro, NC 28659. 
Reference Job Order # 
NC6860637 and DOT code 
030.167-014. 





‘PeopleSoft: 


We specialize in the 
placement of PeopleSoft 
Professionals —all modules. 
Contract & permanent positions 
available nationwide 


‘J Translec 


clientiserver solutions 


Attn: Craig Stevens 
Tel. 1 800.676.7374 ext. 27 
FAX +1630.717.0909 

















Programmer/Analyst 
(Orlando FL client site) 
Analyze requirements, de- 
sign, develop, code, test, 
implement and maintain pro- 
rams for commercial and 
inancial ———- sys- 
tems using RPG/400 in an 
IBM AS/400 environment. 
Bachelor's Degree in Comp. 
Sci, Engineering, or Math + 
2 yrs exper. in job req. 
$37,500/yr; 40 hr/wk; 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Send resume to: 
Job Service of Florida, 1001 
Executive Center Drive, 
Orlando, FL 32803-3520. 
Re: Job Order No. FL- 
1551930 
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“Wave Technologies 
‘Héwiett-Packard _ 


‘Echinattonal Services 


~The ‘Céptor for Systems Managenen®” ‘ 
And more coming soon... 





+ : sor, asa 5 — TS yoa're-there, check out the:preview of upcoming CareerAgent. releases, They'll allow _ 
BRT, Lk professionals, individuatly or-through corporate subscriptions, to assess learning styles, < 
establish career goals; _calculate-individual, group. .and department skill gaps: with an infetligent ~ 
decision support system, and focus a training sea search based on priority — ina 


The point? Every individual on ‘your team has an idea of their career plan, and knitting — . > 
plans together can benefit corporate goals. Think about your current team today. Do individual = 
career plans in your organization seamlessly benefit from available projects? Training resources? -.~ 
Corporate goals? Is this information connected to cost-effectively reskill and retain staff? {t's all 
possible with CareerAgent, where management and staff can collaborate to.continuodsly devel=- 

op a Career “itinerary” for each individual. On the Internet or your intranet. Your choice. 





For-details, see careeragent.computerworld.com or call 1-800-343-6474, x7705 today. ale Maae-}c- 
every career on your team what it should be: a well-planned journey_of enrichment. a 
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Many ways to 
share 


By Amy Malloy 


YOU HAVE A library of data-intensive 
CD-ROMs that multiple users need to ac- 
cess. But you don’t want to buy a copy for 
each user, and you don’t want to run 
from terminal to terminal inserting 
CD-ROMs. The logical conclusion is to 
share CD-ROMs across the network. 

The decision to share CD-ROMs may 
be simple. Devising the best approach re- 
quires more thought because options 
abound and costs vary from the low hun- 
dreds to tens of thousands of dollars. 

The high-end prices will go down, pre- 
dicts David Strom, president of David 
Strom, Inc., a consultancy in Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y. Price deters some compa- 
nies from adopting a CD-ROM network- 
ing solution, analysts say. 

Phoenix-based MicroTest, Inc.’s CD- 
Now is one of several software packages 
that can turn a desktop into a CD-ROM 
server. Another option, placing CD- 
ROMs on a regular file server, lets users 
share titles, but analysts say this is easier 
in a Microsoft Corp. Windows NT envi- 
ronment than a Novell, Inc. NetWare en- 
vironment. 

“If you are running NetWare, can it 
handle the additiona! burden of running 


CD-ROM?” asks David Doering, presi- 
dent of TechVoice, Inc., a consultancy in 
Orem, Utah. If it can’t, a stand-alone 
product might work best, he says. But 
vendors also offer CD-ROM server soft- 
ware for the NetWare environment. 

Some of the stand-alone, plug-and-play 
products cost less than other solutions, 
but those products offer less capacity, 
says Ken Weilerstein, an analyst at Data- 
pro Information Services Group, Inc. in 
Delran, N.J 

Mediapath ‘Technologies, Inc. in 
Mount Laurel, N.H., offers another type 
of product, MediaAgent, which catalogs, 
tracks and provides networkwide access 
to CD-ROM titles. Strom recommends 
MediaPath for companies that move 


CD-ROM NETWORKING VENDORS 


Meridian Data, inc. 
Scotts Valley, Calif. 


Microtest, Inc. 
Phoenix 

(602) 952-6400 
www.microtest.com 


(408) 438-3100 


MediaPath Technologies, Inc. 
Mount Laurel, N.H. 
(609) 222-0500 
www.mediapathtech.com 


San Jose, Calif. 
(408) 383-7050 


corporate.meridian-data.com 


Crnetix Network Products 


www.ornetix.com 


around a lot of CD-ROMs. “As soon as 
you get a duzen-plus CD-ROMs, you can 
lose track,” he says. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER 

When choosing a solution, look at how 
many users will share the CD-ROMs, the 
users’ locations and how many routers 
the information will go through —- with 
every router hop, there is a cut in perfor- 
mance, Strom says. 

When purchasing CD-ROMs to share, 
make sure the CD-ROM will run over the 
network. In some cases, only a network 
version of the CD-ROM will work in this 
environment, or a CD-ROM might re- 
quire additional licenses. 

“You may violate the license if you only 


Micro Design International, inc. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
(407) 677-8333 


www.microdes.com 


Scinet, Inc. 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 
(408) 328-0168 
www.scinetcorp.com 


bought a single application,” 
says. 

The CD-ROM market is currently un- 
dergoing changes. The Internet and 
forthcoming Digital Video Disc (DVD) 
drives — which will store as much as 17G 
bytes, as opposed to the 650M bytes that 
CD-ROMs hold — alter the means of 
sharing information. So companies may 
outgrow current CD-ROM networking 
solutions. 

But vendors do offer intranet solutions 
— an evolving trend — for sharing CD- 
ROMs; the Internet and CD-ROMs are 
not distinct areas anymore, Weilerstein 
says. Hypertext Markup Language pro- 
vides common ground where proprietary 
packages and competing vendors exist, 
he says. 

DVD drives and software will soon re- 
place CD-ROM drives and software. Free- 
man Associates predicts that by 2001, 
DVD drive sales will total 89 million and 
CD-ROM drives sales will be zero. The 
Santa Barbara, Calif.-based research firm 
estimates that 3 million DVD drives and 
62 million CD-ROM drives will be sold 
this year. 


Doering 





Malloy is Computerworld’s assistant 
researcher. 
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Distinct NFS 95° 


Easiest way to Share Files, Programs and Printers 


up 
with 








Highlights:” ¥ 
© Integrates seamlessly into Windows 95 


© Mounts NFS drives from Explorer or 
Network Neighborhood 


© Supports file and record locking 

















Evaluation Copy 
© Allows central authentication with a single server Available at... Over 2,500 LAN users have chosen 
running PCNFSD for all NFS connectivity NetCom3 to organize their networks and 


‘ 2. : imi ductivity. Call tod 
© Prints to NFS or LPD print servers c ea FREE sample - sin wars 





© Allows login to all systems with a single login wh Ye | 48 HIS full color brochure. 
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oe sng: The world leader in Internet development tools Quick Ship Program! 

© Allows single-operation logout of all systems 3 1(800)4321-EDP ext. 368 
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© Fine tunes performance parameters REE seeped === fe owe NerCo me 
for each server you access Fastfacts: 408.366.2101 OP apnea 
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Which has serviced over | 75 diverse clients, 
specializes in providing VM, MVS, VSE service to clients who need: 


*OUTSOURCING 
*REMOTE COMPUTING 
: *YEAR 2000: Mainframe Conversion Test Environment 
-Product Specialists . *TAPE CONVERSIONS 
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Tricord stops making servers 


hen Tricord Systems, Inc. (Nasdaq: TRCD) began to 

lose market share during the past year, it needed to 

fight back. its high-end enterprise servers, which can 

run Windows NT and Unix operating systems, were 
being overtaken by lower-priced Wintel-based servers from ma- 
jor vendors. instead of battling the market head-on, Tricord has 
decided to take advantage of it. 

Tricord officials last week said the company would stop mak- 
ing servers and concentrate on its network-attached storage 
products for Windows NT. But Tricord’s decision to end server 
sales by year’s end did little to boost its standing on Wall Street. 
Its stock tumbled to less than $: by the middle of last week. 

The company’s network-attached storage software product 
was part of its enterprise server but wasn’t sold separately. It is 
a distributed file system for Windows NT that can manage a 
server's workload and boost performance. 

Analysts say they aren’t surprised by the move. They say it 


was a result of competition from companies that sell intel Corp. 


hardware platforms that run Windows NT. That, along with ag- 
gressive pricing, shrinking margins and strong reseller connec- 
tions by companies such as Compaq Computer Corp., is mak- 
ing it difficult for the smaller server makers to thrive. 
“Wintel has gobbled them up,” says Jim Garden, an analyst 
at Technology Business Research, inc. in Hampton, N.H. 
Tricord is banking on Windows NT’s growth to increase de- 
mand for storage that links directly to the network, says Sean 
, an analyst at Meta Group, Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 
“While | think it is a good move technically, | still think they 
have some opposition to face in the market,” he says. 
— Patrick Thibodeau 


FROM DOLLARS TO CHANGE 


Tricord’s decision to stop producing its servers prompted a 
sell-off of its stock on Nasdaq, which sent it below $1 a share 
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New tools support 
complex ‘net sites 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


to Internet applications that al- 
ready exists in client/server and 
mainframe development tcols. 
They will also streamline the 
process; they can save compa- 
nies time and money or allow 
companies to bring develop- 
ment in-house instead of out- 
sourcing it, analysts said. 

For instance, Haht Software, 
Inc. in Raleigh, N.C., today 
plans to introduce a version of 
its HahtSite product. The soft- 
ware lets IS managers and busi- 
ness managers collaborate on 
building _enterprise-spanning 
Web applications, such as cus- 
tomer service or order entry. 
The software includes tools for 
automating links to legacy data 
stores, including popular client/ 
server applications from SAP 
AG, PeopleSoft, Inc. and The 
Baan Co. 

Collaboration tools are key 
elements for complex Web sites 
that are too large for one person 


to maintain, said Kenneth 
Leung, vice president of engi- 
neering at the TravelNet unit of 
Reed Travel Group in Secaucus, 
NJ 


Collaboration tools are key elements 
for complex Web sites that are too 
large for one person to maintain. 


- Kenneth Leung, 
TravelNet 


TravelNet is using Haht’s soft- 
ware to rewrite a proprietary 
client/server application used in 
business-to-business electronic 
commerce and move it to the In- 
ternet. The Windows-based soft- 
ware lets business travelers 
book trips electronically. 

Without HahtSite, TravelNet 
found it time-consuming to 
make changes to a site, test the 


changes and then update the 
site on the Web, Leung said. 

“It was great that we could 
just push a button and have the 
site updated and make changes. 
We didn’t need a webmaster to 
maintain the site — the soft- 
ware did most of it,” he said. 

Bridgestone/Firestone, Inc. is 
using HahtSite to build an In- 
ternet application that will let 
users shop for tires on the Web. 
The site will include a database 
where shoppers would input a 
car’s make and 
model to determine 
what kinds of tires 
fit. It also will in- 
clude software to 
help users find the 
nearest dealer, said 
Phil Brown, a soft- 
ware developer at 
the Nashville-based 
tire company. 

Centura Software Corp. in 
Menlo Park, Calif., next week 
plans to announce Version 2.0 
of its ForeSite Integration Serv- 
er. The software was designed as 
a go-between for Web sites and 
legacy applications. It gives Web 
applications easy access to infor- 
mation on mainframes and ap- 
plications written in common 
languages and environments 


(www.computerworld.com) 
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the future of our employees... 
BON 


Wallop Software's Build-iT, as 


shown above, was designed to 


facilitate the construction of large, complex Web sites 


such as Visual Basic, Power- 
Builder and Delphi. It also in- 
cludes its own _high-perfor- 
mance server for deploying 
applications to the Web. 


DRIVER'S SEAT 

Wallop Software, Inc. in Foster 
City, Calif., earlier this month 
unveiled a version of its Build- 
IT collaboration software de- 
signed to put IS managers in 
the driver’s seat. A site adminis- 
trator — generally an iS manag- 
er — controls which users can 
access parts of the application 


and who can miake changes. 

Other entrants in this expand- 
ing category of software include 
Mortice Kern Systems, Inc. in 
Waterloo, Ontario, and Vignette 
Corp. in Austin, Texas, which re- 
cently introduced similar col- 
laboration tools. 

Mortice Kern rolled out a col- 
laboration tool set that is con- 
rolled via Java applets in a Web 
browser. Vignette offers a col- 
laboration tool set for online 
newspapers and magazines. It 
was designed to allow fine con- 
trol over a site’s look and feel. 





Browsing mainframes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


the mainframe applications. 

Observers point out that by 
putting a Web face on main- 
frame data and applications, 
companies may be more likely 
to extend the lives of their main- 
frame systems. 


HANDS FULL 

Data center managers are in- 
trigued by the concept, but they 
also know it won't be an easy 
process to implement. 

“There’s an overwhelming re- 
quirement to get the security, as 
well as the right look and feel” if 
we want to do this, said Dan 
Kaberon, a mainframe cluster- 
ing manager at Hewitt Asso- 
ciates, Inc. in Lincolnshire, Ill. 

“Users know they have to do 
this eventually,” said Ezra Got- 
theil, an analyst at Hurwitz 
Group, Inc. in Boston. “But any- 
thing built off of, or deriving 
data from, the mainframe can- 
not endanger the legacy system 
in the slightest.” 

Even companies that see clear 
advantages aren’t jumping into 


browser/mainframe connectiv- 
ity yet. 

PCS Health Systems, Inc. in 
Phoenix, lets insurance compa- 
nies access mainframe-based 
patient data via terminal emula- 
tion packages it provides to 
them. 

“We'd like to provide this 
through Web browsers,” said 
Joe Sherbin, a telecommunica- 
tions consultant at PCS. “Then 
all the insurance companies 
would need is a free browser. As 
a result, there is no cost to them 
and no inconvenience to us. 

“Still, one thing that is sorely 
needed is the capability to do bi- 
directional data transfers well” 
to let users running browsers 
update mainframe systems, 
Sherbin added. 

Britain’s Northampton Gen- 
eral Hospital is taking small 
steps toward Web browser ac- 
cess to its mainframe transac- 
tion systems. First, it created a 
single, Windows-based interface 
to multiple mainframe applica- 
tions. This interface simplifies 


data entry and access for hospi- 
tal staff. 

The Dreyfus Corp. in New 
York opened up its mainframe 
CICS trading system to its cor- 
porate trading customers by 
using the same hardware-based 
security that banks use for wire 
transfers. 

“We went with a controlled 
group of our high-level institu- 
tional investors,” said Sri Gup- 
ta, manager of application sys- 
tems. “We block access from the 
general public because mass 


consumer market trading over 
the Web is still shaky.” 

Dreyfus is using Apertus’ 
Enterprise/Access package to 
give browsers a direct connec- 
tion to CICS without going 
through a time-consuming data- 
base staging server. 


NEXT WAVE 

Users should also be aware of 
the extra processing load that 
thousands of new Web-based 
transactions could bring to the 
mainframe and the extra storage 


Vendor : Product/feature 


ae” Ae 
Eden Prairie, Minn. 


Enterprise Connect and 
Enterprise/Access give 
browsers access te mainframes, 
isolate SNA in the data center 
and move the data over TCP/IP 





San Mateo, Calif. 


In March, Arpeagio Live will 
convert mainframe data to 
HTML 





cL, 
London 


Dialogue Manager 4.1 lets users 
access data on multiple 
mainframes from a Web 
browser screen 


needs that may result if a com- 
pany chooses to use thin clients 
with Web browsers to access 
corporate applications. 

The first wave of use of these 
products is apparent today in in- 
tranets, which can provide a 
higher level of security and 
more control over the users’ 
platforms than the Web. 

From there, the move to Web 
browser access to mainframes 
should flourish much like the 
move from dumb terminals to 
PC-based terminal emulation 
software, analysts noted. 

AT&T Universal Card Ser- 
vices lets credit-card holders ac- 
cess mainframe-based account 
data from Web browsers. 

But first the Jacksonville, Fla., 
company tested the idea on 
30,000 employee cardholders 
internally. 

Businesses will depend on 
mainframe reliability and scala- 
bility to manage the complex 
middleware and data loads in- 
volved rather than take the time 
and money to port their applica- 
tions to distributed, iess man- 
ageable client/server systems, 
said Donald Czubek, president 
of Genz Ventures, a mainframe 
consultancy in Saratoga, Calif. 
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Where is it written that cutting costs has to be a cruel, 
ruthless act? 

Take the new NEC PowerMate’ Series, for instance. 
To most people, it’s a sophisticated workhorse that enables 
them to be more productive. To you, however, it’s an effective 
way to lower costs by reducing system downtime and 


Now featuring 


increasing end-user efficiency. 


Pro Sor 
with MMX™” 


The fact is, each PowerMate system can 
save up to 15% of the total cost of desktop 
ownership, thanks to advanced features that 
provide efficient network management.” 
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THE NEC POWERMATE SERIES. 
QUITE POSSIBLY 
THE OWLY COST-SAVING 
MEASURE THAT WON'T UPSET 
YOUR EMPLOYEES. 


continually monitors the system's health, including hard 
drive activity, temperature and voltage. And, if a problem is 
detected, IS managers can remotely access the system via 
Intel’s LANDesk* Client Manager 3.0. What's more, 


CyberMedia’s FirstAid 95 Deluxe automatically fixes 





configuration errors and, along with McAfee’s anti-virus 
software, protects valuable data. 

What does it all add up to? Quite simply, fewer problems 
and more productivity. Now isn’t that a cost-saving 
measure everyone can live with? 

For more information, call 1-800-NEC-INFO, or visit us 
on the web at http://www.nec.com. 
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Unmasking Marimba’s big marketing push 
David Coursey 


here is a curious human phenomenon that oc- from venture capital firm Kleiner Per- 


kins’ Java fund? These facts are impor- 


curs when people don’t understand something _ tant because Castanet is the sort of soft- 


they think should make sense to them. 


Rather than risk looking like dolts in 
front of their friends, they start to heap 
praise on the object of their confusion. 
Get a bunch of such people together and 
pretty soon everyone is jumping aboard 
— even though nobody has a clue what 
they’re talking about. 

The computer industry is filled with 
examples of this lemming-like, foggy 
thinking. Previous examples include 
General Magic, 3DO and the original Ap- 
ple Newton. The most recent entrant is a 
company called Marimba, which “every- 
one’ seems to think is “really cool.”’ No- 
body can quite explain why, though. 

My take on this: Marimba is the new- 
est fashion of the Emperor’s New Clothes 
— which is to say, there’s nothing there! 

I mention this because Marimba is ac- 
tively courting the corporate intranet 
market, looking for companies that need 
to distribute information to remote loca- 
tions or customers. My advice, other than 
to stay away from Marimba, might be to 


buy in to “push” tech- 
nology only if you can 
justify the cost almost 
immediately. Over the 
next few months, prices 
will come down — 
there are, after all, more 
than 20 companies 
working on push prod- 
ucts — and Microsoft or 
JavaSoft might just de- 
cide to build the tech- 
nology into a future release of their own. 
So-called push technology is the mar- 
ket segment of the week. Marimba has 
built a push application, called Castanet, 
that distributes software and content 
across the Internet. Install the Castanet 
“tuner” and your computer will periodi- 
cally poll Castanet “transmitters” for 
software updates and new content. 
Have I mentioned that Marimba was 
founded by four members of Sun’s Java 
team? And that it’s funded with money 


ware only a Unix geek could have 
designed — an unattractive user inter- 
face built atop software 
that makes doing what 
you want done need- 
lessly complex. But 
since the firm has the 
“right” people and the 
“right” money, Silicon 
Valley in general and 
the Java community in 
particular have gone 

gaga over Marimba. 
Push applications de- 
liver content to user 
desktops. “Push” implies that the con- 
tent provider drives the distribution of 
the data, but it doesn’t work that way. 
PointCast, Castanet and all the others re- 
quire a desktop client to go to the infor- 
mation provider and request new infor- 
mation. The client downloads the good- 
ies in the background, giving the user the 
impression that the information is arriv- 
ing via some sort of broadcast mecha- 
nism when all that has really happened is 
an automated download at a predeter- 


mined time. Not quite as impressive as it 
seems, but effective enough if you don’t 
need real-time data. 

At least one push vendor uses a dog- 
and-newspaper metaphor. But do you 
suppose people would be as excited about 
Marimba and the others if the technology 
was dubbed “fetch?” It’s just a small 
compromise of the truth that push really 
doesn’t push. 

So far, I’ve loaded Castanet onto my 
desktop twice and removed it within an 
hour each time. The available content 
isn’t very good, and Marimba has done 
an excellent job of making the relatively 
simple concept of content “channels” 
about as unattractive as possible. 

If you want to see channels done 
better, spend your time with Point- 
Cast (www.pointcast.com), InCommon 
Downtown (www.incommon.com) or 
even iFusion’s Arrive (www.ifusion. 
corn). Then you'll be equipped to visit the 
Marimba site and, like me, wonder what 
the fuss is about. 





Coursey, an analyst and consultant, is 
editor of “‘coursey.com,”’ an online newsletter 
available at www.coursey.com. His E-mail 
address is david@coursey.com. 





Wanted: Cheap RISC makers 
Charles Babcock 


he advent of the network computer offers a 


broad new market for hardware. I’d like to see 
the RISC chip makers — Sun, Mips Technol- 
ogies, Digital and IBM/Motorola — leap in and flood the 
RISC market with cheap CPUs and motherboards, cap- 


turing as much of the market as possible. 


This isn’t likely. The RISC suppliers 
just aren’t used to doing business the 
way PC manufacturers are. They’re used 
to producing a higher-priced chip that 
goes into a higher-priced computer. And 
if they aren’t careful, they'll do the same 
thing with the network computer — 
they'll produce a more elegant machine 
than needed. And Intel will walk away 
with the crown. 

That would be a shame, because the 
network computer has a potentially dif- 
ferent set of priorities than what was de- 
signed in the Pentium CPU. 

Indeed, Intel is far down the path of 
building the next Pentium, a more com- 
plicated, more feature-rich and more HP- 
compatible chip. All of which may over- 
look the faster and simpler needs of the 


network computer. 

So why aren't the 
RISC chip makers seiz- 
ing the day? They are in 
the sense that IBM and 
Sun are producing their 
own network comput- 
ers. Sun’s JavaSoft is 
producing the JavaSta- 
tion, which has an an- 
ticipated price of less 
than $750. 

Great. But that isn’t what I mean when 
I say I want RISC chip makers to flood 
the market. They have always been so 
proud of their designer labels that they’ve 
seeded few clone makers. 

Doing so, of course, tends to cheapen 
the brand name and undercut the lead 


manufacturer’s prices. But the network 
computer opens a more hardware- 
neutral playing field, and the RISC mak- 
ers must pull out all the stops to avoid 
conceding the chip market to Intel. 

After all, IS managers responded en- 
thusiastically when Compaq and Dell es- 
tablished that they can produce PCs as 
well as IBM can. Why not unleash the 
same wide competition among RISC 
makers instead of keeping them penned 

in their private pre- 
serves? For the IS man- 
ager who is buying 
thousands of desktops 
at a time, a range of op- 
tions and choices is a 
healthy thing. 

I say bring on the 
clone makers — the 
guys who pack compo- 
nents in to nondescript 
gray boxes, slap a label 
on ihem and sell them 

for less than $500. If the RISC chips plan 
to have a life after the next generation of 
Pentiums, they’ll need numbers as weil 
as style. 

Sun Microelectronics, the hardware 
arm of Sun, is about to take a giant step 
in this direction, but I don’t see the other 


RISC suppliers doing so. 

Sun Microelectronics is producing 
SPARC CPU motherboards for clone 
makers. They were designed to work 
much like Intel motherboards. 

But Sun still must make a leap of faith 
and cut prices to a level competitive with 
comparable Pentium CPU boards. The 
payoff would be a gain in numbers 
shipped, a corresponding gain in market 
share and a reduced cost per SPARC unit 
produced. 

The record of clone makers in the 
SPARC market so far has been a sorry 
one. | visited what I considered to be the 
leading SPARC clone maker a year ago 
— Solbourne Computer, Inc. in Long- 
mont, Colo. I was dismayed to find it had 
converted itself into an Oracle applica- 
tions consulting firm. 

Sun Microelectronics President Chet 
Silvestri said his unit is prepared to sell 
SPARC motherboard designs so other 
manufacturers can dumb them down to 
produce cheaper, less feature-rich units. 

Now that’s the spirit. That approach 
never hurt Intel. 





Babcock is Computerworld’s technical edi- 
tor. His Internet address is charles_babcock 
@cw.com. 
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Patent watch 


Recently issued U.S. patents 
(Patent number, inventor 


assignee, date issued ) 


lug-in PC card that moni- 
tors interruption requests 
at the BIOS level to pre- 
vent damage from virus 
attacks. If the device notices 
internal attempts to alter or de- 
stroy data, processing is sus- 
pended, and the user gets a 
warning message to decide 
whether to proceed (5,598,531, 


Andrew R. Hill, Jan. 28) 


oam wrist cushion for key- 

board users that includes a 

heating element and vibra- 

tors that massage ailing 
wrists. (5.599 280, Wallace W 
Wolde n, Feb 4) 


computerized system for 
more accurate monitoring 

of the fetal heart rate dur- 

ing the human birthing 
process. Data is fed into a rules- 
based expert system and a neu- 
ral network to classify the situa- 
tion as normal, stressed 
indeterminate or ominous 
(5,596,993, Beth Israel Hospital 
in Brookline, Mass., Jan. 28) 


Can't get enough 
Muzak? Download 
audio files from the 
Internet and play 
them on the Listen 
Up device from 
Audio Highway ing 
Cupertino, Califa 
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WEB SITE NERDVANA 


United Media has the distinction of running a profitable 
Web site (www.unitedmedia.com), thanks to Dilbert- 


mania. Advertising revenue exceeded $1 million, and 


sales - mostly of 
books, novelties and 
“Dilbert Softwear" 
apparel - soon will 


top $1 million, too. 








Ultrapractical 
Web sites 


§ Mortgage calculator 


(www.ibc.wustl.edu/mort. 


html) 


t Reference library 
for webmasters (www. 
webreference.com) 


Car repairs and main- 
tenance (cartalk.com/ 
info/index.html) 


INDEX 


Percentage of weekday comic 


strips in The Wash- . 
45% 


ington Post with 
Internet addresses: 

Percentage of U.S. business 
travelers who take a 


computer with 





Percentage of U.S. 
homes with a fax 
machine last year: 


Estimated annual property taxes 
for Bill 

Gates’ new 

mansion: 


Percentage of U.S. 
population that used 
E-mail last year: 
Percentage 

in 1992: 


Number of countries 
with Internet access: 


Number of countries 
with access to 
Domino’s Pizza: 


alif.; U.S. Post v San Brur 





#Send your alt.cw contributions to 


mbetts @cw.com. 


At least that was the case for client/server application vendor Soft- 


Inside Lines 


Sources inside and close to Apple say Ellen Hancock, the executive 
vice president of Apple’s technology office, will soon step down after 
less than a year at the company. An Apple spokeswoman denied the 
reports, saying Hancock said she has no plans to leave. But sources 
claim Hancock is unhappy after being stripped of her chief technol- 
ogy officer title. They added that she has already butted heads with 
recently returned Apple co-founder Steve Jobs, who they claim will 
take over Hancock’s current position. 


ee... 


Acustomer on Digital’s Info-VAX newsgroup claims he has been get- 
ting nice little candy jars from Digital’s multivendor services group 
as part of a promotion touting improved customer service. But, he 
said, the candy keeps arriving at the wrong time. The candy corn for 
Halloween didn’t show up until two weeks after all the ghouls had 
gone home. The Christmas-colored mints arrived in January, and the 
cinnamon red-hots on Feb. 18 — four days after Valentine’s Day. 














To battle notebook theft, a British company has rel d a tagging 
device that cripples stolen laptops. The hardware tag from Accupage 
is fitted to the notebook’s motherboard. If the machine is stolen, it 
can activate a signal that can be tracked remotely. The device also 
prevents a thief from accessing the notebook’s hard disk, and any at- 
tempt to remove the device is supposed to make the laptop inopera- 
ble. Akitto fit the devices to laptops costs about $150. 





X Inside, a developer of software for Unix X Windows environments, 
changed its name last week to Xi Graphics. The company was receiv- 
ing E-mail and phone requests from people who thought the Denver- 
based company produced more adult-oriented graphics. “I was con- 
tinually having to tell people, ‘No, it’s not what you think,’” said 
Thomas Roell, the company’s president and CTO. That’s what hap- 
pens when you let clever engineers name the company. 
° ° ' : 


ware 2000 in Hyannis, Mass. With the millennium quickly ap- 
proaching, the company felt the need te change its name to Infinium 
Software, a less date-sensitive moniker. Company officials say the 
name Software 2000, when chosen in the early 1980s, implied a 
long-term, forward-thinking commitment to technology develop- 
ment. But now they get calls from people wondering if they can re- 
write Cobol codeto recognize 01/01/00 as 01/01/2000. 





Internet service providers typically ban their customers from send- 
ing bulk E-mail. No longer. On March 17, Philadelphia-based Cyber 
Promotions will allow advertisers and others to send millions ofjunk 
E-mail messages for one monthly fee. Call it Spam on Demand — or 
the St. Patrick’s Day Massacre. 


here's no escape from Microsoft or Bill Gates. A recent edition 
of Entertainment Weekly, for example, offered up Bill Gates, 
the king of silicon, as a replacement for exiting Baywatch 
babe Pamela Lee, the queen of silicone. Last week's American 
Comedy Awards presenter, funnyman David Alan Grier, offered a 
Shakespearean soliloquy that asked ‘‘what light through yonder 
Windows 95 breaks.’’ Recent episodes of Fox's Melrose Place fea- 
tured a geeky software genius with no social skills — referred to on 
several shows as ‘‘the next Bill Gates.’’ Daytime TV viewers, who 
are used to being peppered with weight-loss ads, now are being 
promised higher-paying jobs if they take a Windows NT class. And 
one entertainment TV magazine show conducted a poll to see 
whose visage should be added to Mt. Rushmore. The answers: 
Martin Luther King, Oprah Winfrey and, natch, Bill Gates. If Bill 
Gates has changed your life, contact news editor Patricia Keefe at 
508-820-8183 orsend E-mail to patricia_keefe@cw.com. 
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Sun Microsystems Computer Company 
2550 Garcia Avenue, MS UMPK10-209 
Mountain View, CA 94043-1100 

415 960-1300 
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Saluting Innovation on the Net 


A Message from Edward J. Zander 
President, Sun Microsystems Computer Company 


1997 ushers in another exciting year of opportunity as the Network Age moves forward at its fast 
pace. And nowhere is the push to new frontiers more in evidence than in those organizations 


applying Internet-related technology to conduct business in a whole new fashion. 


In the following pages of this magazine, published by Computerworld, you'll find 100 of the best 
and brightest. Companies daily deploying the technology necessary to realize effective business 
gains through superior application development for their Web sites, for their intranets, and for 
their commercial traffic on the Internet. They represent true innovative spirit in their use of the 
technology now available. And they are a source of inspiration to those of us striving to develop 


and manufacture new products that will continue their push forward. 


Sun is again proud to be a part of this salute to innovation by sponsoring the Premier 100 magazine. 


And we are pleased to have our partners—Informix, Netscape Communications, Oracle, SAP 
America and Sybase—join us as co-sponsors of the 1997 edition of this special magazine from 


Computerworld. 


We congratulate the organizations Computerworld has placed on its 1997 Premier 100 list and 


offer best wishes for success in their future endeavors. 


hat ff 
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92% OF THE FORTUNE 100 USE 


NETSCAPE INTRANET AND_ INTERNET SOLUTIONS 


Why is Netscape software 
the Internet/intranet software of 
choice for so many Fortune 100 
companies? One reason is our 
single-minded focus on Internet 
technology and how it can 


improve business communications. 


Take our new intranet solu- 
tion, SuiteSpor It contains the 
functionality of older systems 
like Lotus Notes and Microsoft 
BackOffice, but offers greater 
productivity and flexibility. 
Only with SuiteSpot can you 


communicate, collaborate,and company 
share information across any communications, call us toll 
platform or operating system, free at 1-800-397-8607. Or 
whether inside your company visit our Internet Web site at 
or out. SuiteSpot also costs less _http://info.netscape.com/pre4 
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SuiteSpot easily integrates with 
current client/server applications 
running on Unix and Windows NT. 

SuiteSpot is just one example 
of how Netscape is providing N 
open Internet rechnology to better 
link people and information. 
To see how we can help your NETSCAPE 
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Designer/2000™ enables you to define your application visually rather than writing thousands of lines of procedural code. 
Then, at the touch of a button, you can generate either a Web or a client/server application — or both. So you don’t have 


to choose between supporting your existing client/server users or moving ahead to the Web. No other toolset can do this. 


For more information, call Oracle 1-800-633-1071, ext. 10116, or find us on the Web at http://www.oracle.com 


ORACLE 


Enabling the Information Age ™ 


1997 Oracle Corporation. All rights reserved. Oracle is a registered trademark, Oracle Designer/2000 and Enabling the Information Age are trademarks of Oracle Corporation 


All other company and produce names are the trademarks of their respective owners 
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From the editor 


The Premier 100: Internet excellence, 
at a moment in time 


Behold! It's the 1997 edition of Computerworld’s Premier 100, a 
publication bold enough to thoroughly dissect the issues con- 
fronted and overcome by organizations that are excelling with 
Internet technologies on both sides of the firewall. 

What makes Premier 100 organizations so damn good? 
They're leveraging the World Wide Web and related technolo- 
gies in ways that significantly advance their core organizational 
objectives. That means they're creat- 
ing lower-cost or more efficient chan- 
nels of product distribution and ser- 
vice, or they're more effectively shar- 
ing critical operational data with 
suppliers and customers — or with 
their own far-flung staff. Or, they're 
creating business opportunity where 
none existed BTW (before the Web). They've also figured out 
how to overcome bandwidth and network infrastructure short- 
comings and avoid security loopholes and cultural chasms at 
almost every turn. 

We know our list is far from exhaustive. We concede it's 
purely a snapshot that captures Internet excellence at one point 
in time (last fall). It does, however, reflect the best practices of 
organizations that have mastered the first leg of the Internet 
challenge, a contest not too unlike a marathon. But this race is 
of indeterminate length and is filled with numerous physical 
and metaphysical “walls” that must be scaled along the way. 

Interestingly, those who lead the initial stages may not be 
the ones who persevere. With Java and Active X applets, better 
encryption techniques, certification authorities, EDI and other 
transaction standards and “push” technologies on the horizon, 
today's laggards could become next year's contenders (learning 
curve, net bandwidth and processing capacity permitting). 


Should be interesting to see who leads next year's pack. 


Internet: alan_alper@cw.com 
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Sun designed the first 
back when people 


The intranet. Everyone’s talking about it, but few are taking advantage of it. Whether you’re 
talking business-to-business, or business-to-consumer, Sun can show you the opportunities 
a 


associated with the intranet, and then provide you with the products, service and support to help you 


implement those solutions. Everything from industry-leading, easy-to-use Netra” servers and key 


(©1997 Sun Macrowptems, im AD rights rewerved Su Suan Micnystems, the Sun Logo Soltice Jama SunSermen, Netra and The Networt s The Computer are trademarks or regatered trademarts of Sun Microvystems, Inc the Unted States and other countres FreWal!! 3 : tracemart of CheckPomt Softmare Technologies id. used wader icense by SunSoft inc 
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intranet 
thought intranet was a typo. 


industry partnerships, to the revolutionary Java™ technology, and Solstice” SunScreen and Solstice 


: FireWall-I™ security products. So don’t waste time and resources trying to re-create the wheel, call Sun. 


After all, we're the intranet experts—we helped invent it. To learn more about & Sun 


Sun, contact us at http://www.sun.com THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER™ microsystems 





EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: 


From A to Z 


This years Premier 100 goes beyond the bottom line. A look at our issue. 


By Anne McCrory 


his year, for the first time, we're not ranking the Premier 100. What? 
No one gets to tout being No. 1? Or lament being “only” No. 79? 
Sorry, guys. That's what happens when you change things from the 
way you've always done them — numerically rating the top 100 
users of IT — and go for an all-new look and feel. And you can't 
talk IT in 1997 and not talk about the Internet, whether it's the global network 
of networks or the use of its technologies behind the firewall. Ranking is just 


one of the old rules that don’t apply. (We've alphabetized our list instead.) 
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Why? You can't create a ranking 
system without hard dollar figures, 
and where Web technologies are 
concerned, neither revenues nor 
development costs are clear indica- 
tors of an application's business 
value. Nor can you measure real 
return on investment, particularly 
when applications are less than a 
year old — as most of the Premier 
100 apps are. Revenue generation 
estimates are likely pie-in-the-sky 
projections for applications that 
haven't yet earned a dime — or if 
they have, that can change in a New 
York minute on the Web (see “So 
you built it. ... Did they come?” 
page 30). 

Where development is con- 
cerned, costs are often hidden in 
other budgets. End users sometimes 
design sites themselves. What cost 
one organization $1,000 — a basic 
intranet or Web page with simple 
HTML links — could have more 
business value than a complicated 
electronic data interchange (EDI) 
over-the-Internet order-entry sys- 
tem that’s still being used by only a 
fraction of suppliers and retailers. 
With costs, value and applications 
so variable, comparing one project 
to another becomes impossible. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 

But that’s not bad news. When you 
don’t hold companies’ use of emerg- 
ing technology to a numerical stan- 
dard, you open the way for looking 
at what they’re really doing. And 
there are some fascinating applica- 
tions. Some you've no doubt heard 
about — for instance, Amazon.com, 
the online bookstore that is the 
company (no warehouse, no cap- 
puccino bar, no stores). Others may 
be less well known, such as the ser- 
vice that beams your home photos 
over the Web to distant relatives, 
who can order 5x7’s from a local 


participating photo developer that 
will print them out. But these appli- 
cations involve no less sophisticated 


technology and business acumen. 
On the intranet side, communi- 


A & M Records amrecords.com 
Advanced Marine Enterprises, inc. www.advmar.com 
Alamo Rent A Car, Inc. www.ireeways.com 
Alaska Airlines, Inc. www.alaska-air.com 
Allegany County (Md.) HR Development Commission NA 
Aluminum Company of America www.alcoa.com 
Amazon.com www.amazon.com 
AMP, Inc. connect.amp.com 
APL Ltd. www.apl.com 
Armstrong Wor'd industries www.armstrong.com 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. www.arthurdlittle.com 
Ashland, inc www.ashland.com 
Auer Precision Co. NA 
BankAmerica Corp. www.bankamerica.com 
Barnett Banks, Inc. www.barnett.com 
Battelle Pacific Northwest National Laboratory www.pnli.gov 
Bechiel Corp. www.bechtel.com 
Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center, 
Department of Nuclear Medicine www.bidmc.harvard.edu 
Black & Veatch www.bv.com 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc. www.bah.com 
Caliber System, Inc. www.calibersys.com 
Cambridge, City of www.ci.cambridge.ma.us 
C. H. Robinson Co. www.chrobinson.com 
CH2M Hill, inc. www.ch2m.com 
Charles Schwab Corp. www.schwab.com 
City of Austin Electric Utility Department www.electric.austin.tx.us 
Columbia/HCA Healthcare Corp. www.columbia.net 
Consolidated Grain and Barge Co. www.cgb.com 
Coopers & Lybrand L.L.P. www.colybrand.com 
CUC international, inc. www.cuc.com 
DHL Airways, Inc. www.dhi.com 
Dreyfus Corp., The www.dreyfus.com 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. www.eb.com 
Environmental Protection Agency www.epa.gov 
Equitable Cos., The www.equitable.com 
Federal Express Corp. www.fedex.com 
First Union Corp. www.firstunion.com 
Florida Power & Light Co. www.fpi.com 
Gas Research institute www.gri.org 
Geisinger Health System www.geisinger.edu 
GenCorp rw.gencorp.com 
Gould Paper Corp. www.gouldpaper.com 
Harris Corp. www.harris.com 
Hastings Entertainment, Inc. www.hastings-ent.com 
Hazelden Foundation www.hazelden.org 
HBO & Co. www.hbo.com 
Heritage Environmental Services, Inc. www.heritage-enviro.com 
Holiday Inns, inc. www.holiday-inn.com 
Indianapolis VA Medical Center www.va.gov/station/583.htm 
IntelliChoice, Inc. www.intellichoice.com 


Continued on next page 
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cation and distribution are the big 
winners, in applications that 
empower all levels of workers, 
affecting more than the visible bot- 
tom line. KeyCorp, for instance, has 
renamed its executive information 
system “everyone's information sys- 
tem,” now that it's an intranet that 
1,000 employees can use to access 
40 types of content. 

In any case, Internet success is 
certainly not cut-and-dried. One 
big surprise? That so few of the best 
and the brightest are conducting 
transactions over the Web — just 
10% of our list reports using Web 
technology to perform sales trans- 
actions with Internet technology. 
It's that darn security stuff, isn’t it, 
you're thinking. Well, that's part of 
it. We called our story “Risk vs. 
Opportunity.” It starts on page 14. 

At least you now know you're 
not “behind” if you don’t have 
online transactions. If you've done 
anything at all, you're on the right 
track, because most Premier 100 
organizations started small; they 
Web-enabled some noncritical app, 
and then the lightbulbs started 
going off (see “Start small, think 
infinite,” page 24). 


OUT OF SITE 
Of course, the innovation process 
might be different if you outsource 
your whole Web project (see page 
48), but outsourcing is a viable 
option if you don't have the exper- 
tise you need on staff. It's another 
area where the old rules don't apply, 
too. Premier 100 organizations are 
outsourcing pieces of the job, then 
bringing them back in-house and 
sending them out again — not like 
the old days, when your name in 
ink on the dotted line meant one 
vendor provided you specific ser- 
vices for a set duration of time. 
If you do choose to build your 
site, application or intranet yourself, 
youll want to check out the tools 
the Premier 100 are using and note 
these organizations’ tips for choos- 
Continued on page 12 
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Continued ‘rom previous page 

J. B. Hunt Transport Services www.jbhunt.com 

Johnson & Higgins www.jh.com 

KeyCorp www.keybank.com 

KPMG www.kpmg.com 

Kraft Foods, Inc. www.kraftfoods.com 

Lands’ End, Inc. www.landsend.com 

Levi Strauss & Co. www.levi.com 

Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod www.licms.org 

Marriott International, Inc. www.marriott.com 

McDonald's Corp. www.mcdonalds.com 

Metropolitan Tickets, inc. (MetroTix) www.mtix.com 

Mobil Corp. www.mobil.com 

MovieFone, Inc. www.movielink.com 

Nationa! Personnel Associates Cooperative, Inc. www.npainc.com 
New York Foundation for the Arts www.artswire.org 

North American Company for Life & Health Insurance NA 
Ourisman Chevroiet and Geo, Inc. www.ourisman.com 
Pacific Enterprises/Southern California Gas www.pacent.com 
Parker Hannifin Corp., Compumotor Division www.compumotor.com 
Peapod www.peapod.com 

Pennsylvania State University at DuBois www.ds.psu.edu 
Pep Boys — Manny, Moe & Jack www.pepboys.com 
PictureVision, Inc. www.photoiret.com 

Plymouth, Inc. www.plymouth-fun.com 

Progressive Corp., The www.auto-insurance.com 

Purdue University www.purdue.edu 

R. M. Vredenburg & Co. www.vredenburg.com 

Rich Products Corp. www.richs.com 

Rockwell international Corp. www.rockwell.com 

Rotex, Inc. NA 

Sabre Interactive www.travelocity.com 

Samsung Construction Equipment America Corp. www.scea.com 
Saturn Corp. www.saturncars.com 

Schnuck Markets, Inc. www.schnucks.com 

Seattle, City cf www.ci.seattle.wa.us 

Sharper Image Corp. www.sharperimage.com 

Spiegel, inc. spiegel.com/spiegel 

Superior Electronics Group, Inc. www.cheetahnet.com 

TRW, Inc. www.trw.com 

United Airlines, Inc. www.ual.com 

United Healthcare Corp. NA 

United Parcel Service of America, Inc. www.ups.com 

U.S. Postal Service www.usps.gov 

University of California www.ucla.edu 

University of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston www.utmb.edu 
University of Texas - Houston Health Science Center www.uth.tmc.edu 
Vanderbilt University www.vanderbilt.edu 

Welis Fargo & Co. wellsfargo.com 

Weyerhaeuser Co. www.weyerhaeuser.com 

Whirlpool Corp. www.whirlpool.com 


NA=Not available. Some Premier 100 organizations do not have public Web sites and are honored for 
their Internet/intranet applications. 





Netscape's James Barksdale 
on Informix. 


James “Netscape” partners with 
Barksdale 


President and CEQ, 
Netscape | unique Web database 


Communications technology. 


Informix because of its 


Together, we provide customers an 
idea! solution for next-generation, 
high-performance, content-rich 


Web applications.” 


Jeff "The Web requires a database that 
Hudson 
VP of Business 
Development, ability to manage a wide range of 
Informix 


combines high performance with the 


new datatypes—image, video, 
text, geo-spatial, and more. 
Informix and Netscape enable 
customers to quickly develop 
powerful, innovative Web 
applications that meet any 


business requirement.” 


At Informix, we deliver 
innovative database 
technology for a grow- 
ing number of industry leaders 
worldwide. By teaming with 
companies who share our 
vision, we provide our customers 
with the solutions they need 
to stay ahead of change, 
make the most of emerging 
opportunities, and gain a 


competitive edge in business. 


i INFORMIX’ 


Unleashing Business Innovation” 


ftware, Inc. Ali rights reserved. The following are 
ks of Informix Software, Inc., or its subsidiaries, 
as indicated by ®. and in nu us 
INFORMIX® and Unieashing Business 
t pany and product names may be 
trademarks of their respective owners 





Continued from page 10 

ing an Internet service 
provider (“Beyond 
HTML.” page 51). 

Then again, getting 
your application started 
is only the beginning. If 
you have a commercial 
site, you need to learn 
how and where to pro- 
mote it so the visitors come — and 
come back. In that regard, updating 
your material and enhancing what you 
offer on the Web is key, the Premier 


Top industries 


The 1997 Premier 100 
comprises these industries 


Manufacturing .... 
Business services . 


Financial services 
Education 
Transportation 
Entertainment .. 
Government 
Health care 
Insurance 
Utilities... 


Source: Premier 100 


100 found. And if you're in a competi- 
tive field (and these days, who isn’t?) 
it's a veritable steeplechase to offer new 
services before your rival — our 


Median cost fo 
develop a 
Premier 100 


application/site. 


Base: 53 respondents. Source: Premier 100 


friends in the package 
carrier industry speak to 
that (“Keeping up with 
. the Joneses,” page 36). 
And speaking of 
competition, has any- 
body recruited your 
webmaster yet? We 
asked managers at four 
Premier 100 companies 
how they keep their artists cum tech- 
nician/administrators happy and on 
the network (“Web wunderkind,” page 
54). They say project 
ownership, job satisfac- 
tion and flexible working 
conditions are key. 
“We're trying to bring 
developers into a strong 
partnership with the 
business, where they 
actually feel that they 
own the says 
Gideon Sasson, a senior 
vice president at Charles Schwab. 
But for everyone who makes a liv- 
ing on the Web, there's somebody else 
who has never fired up a browser and 
isn’t likely to — like the 15 million 
people in the U.S. who don't even have 


site,” 


phone service (“Premier paradox,” page 
64). Some programs are in place to 
provide greater access, but they are far 
from enough. “The fact that the tech- 
nology is evolving should not deter us 
from insisting on universal access,” says 
consultant and author Wade Rowland, 
one of our correspondents. 


Median annual 
cost to operate - 
a Premier 100 


application/site. 


Base: 46 respondents. Source: Premier 100 


Still, the world is surprisingly wired 
these days, with churches, seniors, 
farmers, artists and agencies serving 
usually less-enfranchised demograph- 
ics getting into the act. Even though 
some of the applications that serve 
these populations didn't make our 100 
list, we included them in “Expect the 
Unexpected,” page 40, as testament to 
the fact that the site you stumble 
across may be more interesting than 
the one you set out to find. 

Regardless of your own business 
niche — be it corporate 
America, small business, 
nonprofit or entrepre- 
neur — our Premier 100 
has something for you. 
The most worthy Web 
apps, after all, aren't as 
dependent on funding as 
on innovation; on huge 
staffs as on dynamic 
ones: on sophistication 
as on the ability to identify a business 
need and leverage this emerging medi- 
um to fill it. Like any new business 
venture, Internet projects must be con- 
stantly re-evaluated —- and you must 
be capable of tweaking, updating and 
even totally revamping them on short 
notice. Like the Internet itself, which 
knows no limits, so too do its applica- 
tions, inside and outside the firewall, 
demand attention ad infinitum. 
> McCrory IS MANAGING EDITOR OF THE 
PREMIER 100. 


How we chose the 100 


S election of this year's Premier 100 began with a survey of 
10.000 organizations in more than a dozen industries 
(excluding computer hardware and software and teiecommu- 
nications) last fall. Organizations were asked about their 
internet and intranet applications — what they were, how 
much they cost to deploy, how much they cost to maintain, 
what revenue, if any, the organization expects from the appli- 
cation and what other benefits it has earned, or expects to 
earn, from the technology. 

Computerworld editors then verified the information and 
evaluated the organizations’ projects based on innovation, 
complexity of application and organizational value. To qualify, 
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the Web sites or other Internet/intranet applications had to 
have been in generai use for at least three months at the time 
of the survey. 

Because the applications and sites are so disparate among 
industries and even among organizations, and because the 
technology is so new at many organizations that cost benefits 
were often only projections at the time of the survey, we chose 
not to rank the 100 this year. Instead, we offer you a listing of 
100 organizations that represent the innovation and evolution 
of Web technology in the U.S. marketplace. 

For more information on the organizations and their appli- 
cations, see the tables beginning on page 56. 





To create one of 

the most dynamic 
eee: = \Vel sites, HotWired 
eee clicked on Sybase. 


a Network (www.hotwired.com), serving over two 







million page views every day. What helps HotWired generate all this heat? Sybase® We provide the database and Internet 


In rnet ti solutions that run their site end-to-end. We make it dynamic. Personalized. 


Different every time you see it. We even help track visitors’ browsing habits, so content is automatically updated with 


each visit. Which is why more of the top Internet sites run on Sybase than any other solution. For a more in-depth look 


Kage! 
at what we've done for HotWired, visit www.sybase.com/hotwired. Or call = SYB \ SE’ 


us at 1-800-8-SYBASE. It’s where the most dynamic Web sites begin. www.sybase.com 


©1997 Sybase, Inc. Sybase and the Sybase logo are registered trademarks of Sybase, Inc. Outside the U.S., call 1-508-287-2591. CODE 10000645. HotWired and the HotWired design logo are trademarks of Wired Ventures, Inc. 










COVER STORY 


usan Andreen buys two to three dozen cans of cat 
food, all different brands and flavors, for her three 
finicky cats each time she gets her groceries. Not that 
she has to go to a store — she places her order from 
her computer with a third-party fulfillment company 
called Peapod, which takes the order electronically, 
has it filled at the nearby Jewel Food Store in 
Chicago and delivers the goods to Andreen’s door. 

It's a service that benefits the consumer. But what 
if a cat food maker wanted to know at what price 


Andreen could be persuaded to change to a single 
brand of cat food? Or if she would, in fact, be willing 
to fill out an online survey about her buying prefer- 
ences in exchange for $5 off her next order? 

Peapod can do that, too. Offering such “1-to-1 
marketing” was one reason the 7-year-old Evanston, 


Ill.-based online grocery shopping pioneer added the 
Internet as an access point (www.peapod.com) to its 
proprietary dial-up network service last June. 
Clients — called sponsors — include companies 
such as Ralston Purina Co., Kraft Foods, Inc. and 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Co. They complement a half- 
oa dozen grocery store partners, including Jewel Food 
Stores, and 30,000 consumers from five metropolitan 
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“The most competing reason to get.on to our * 
service i$ for groceries, but there are a lot of other 
things we can sell.because the customer has a 
relationship with us." — Thomas Parkinson, Peapod 


By Kathleen Gow 


areas in Peapod's growing customer base. The service 
is expected to reach 100,000 consumers in 12 cities 
by the end of this year. To order groceries through 
Peapod, consumers pay a monthly membership fee 
via credit card, a flat shopping and delivery fee and 
5% of the total grocery bill when the goods arrive. 

“They're flocking to us,” boasts Thomas 
Parkinson, Peapod's executive vice president and chief 
technology officer. Parkinson co-founded Peapod 
with his brother Andrew, knowing, he says, that infor- 
mation on customers’ buying habits, as well as the 
ability to test things such as coupons, would be valu- 
able assets to consumer gocds companies. That's why, 
from the beginning, they started capturing consumer 
buying patterns in their data warehouse. 


AMONG THE FEW 
But Peapod, with its array of transaction-oriented 
Web applications, is a standout among Premier 100 
organizations. Our survey results show that the bulk 
of Web applications, at the end of 1996, involved 
information sharing, document publishing, electronic 
mail and customer service; just 10% involved sales 
transactions. These results are close to 1996 figures 
from International Data Corp. (IDC) in Framingham, 
Mass., that estimate that 80% of Fortune 500 compa- 
nies at year's end had a Web presence (up from 34% 
in 1995), but only 5% were conducting transactions 
on the Web. 

That's not to say many of these companies eventu- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARC BERLOW 











The technology's there, but few Web sites conduct transactions. 








Are companies concerns prudent — or keeping them bebind the curve? hraaely 


STUNT) 


tremendous amount 
about what attracts 
[customers] and what 
doesn't.” 

— Robert Newton 
Bank of America 





ally won't do more. Many Fortune 500 companies 
now have transaction-oriented Web initiatives in pilot 
phase, says Ullas Naik, vice president of technology 
research at First Albany Corp., a Boston-based invest- 
ment firm. “But it will be at least a year-and-a-half to 
two years before most are offering large-scale transac- 
tions,” he says. 

In Web years, that's a long way off. What gives? 
Premier 100 organizations list a host of concerns: data 
security and reliability. Scalability. Lack of infrastruc- 
ture, common standards and audit trails. The limita- 
tions of development tools. A general unfamiliarity 
with the territory. And an assessment, based on indus- 
try, competitors and tolerance for adopting leading- 
edge technologies, as to whether they need to offer 
Web-based transactions to stay competitive. 

“The Gateway 2000s, the Dells, the Netscapes are 
on the Web doing transactions because their audience 
is already there,” says Frank Gens, senior vice president 
of research at IDC. “Companies like Wal-Mart are pio- 
neering the development of a broader mass market, but 
it will take time for that audience to come.” 

Getting in front of the bandwagon won't necessar- 
ily bring extra payoffs, 
says Victor Wheatman, 
vice president of elec- 
tronic commerce at the 
Gartner Group, Inc. in 
San Jose, Calif. “Com- 
panies have to look at 
themselves and deter- 
mine what level of risk 
they 


of Fortune 500 * 
companies are 


estimated to 


have a presence 


and investment 


on the Web 


5% are conduct 


ing transactions 
over. their Web 
sites 


Source: IDC, 1996 
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want to take and try not 
to get caught up in the 
hoopla and hype.” 
Banks, in particular, 
are feeling pressured to 
add Web transactions for 
competitive, marketing 





and image reasons. “They don’t want to appear 
stodgy, and they don't want to see cyberbanks coming 
into their business with less regulatory oversight and 
overhead,” Wheatman says. 

But, certainly, companies that don’t now have 
transaction-oriented Web sites should not feel they 
are behind the curve, Wheatman adds. Analysts agree 
that we are still in the “early adopter” stage of putting 
transactions up on the Internet, and that it will take a 
long time for companies in most industries to 
migrate their applications, many of which are mis- 
sion critical 

In fact, while consumer sales took the lead in 
1996, by the year 2000, business-to-business sales 
over the Web will outpace consumer sales about 3- 
to-1, for a total of $120 billion, according to market 
research firm Input, based in Mountain View, Calif. 

Continued on page 18 
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Informix Universal Web Architecture: 


The leading platform for building intelligent web applications. 


You've heard all about the promises of the web. Now, with the Informix 
Universal Web Architecture, you can realize them for the first time 

It's the first open Web development and deployment 

architecture that allows you to create high performance, 


intelligent web applications 


& 
quickly and easily 
What is an intelligent web 


application? One that lets you 


our web application 


deliver dynamic content that includes 


d eve | O e d the whole spectrum of multimedia like 
photos and maps as well as documents 


One that lets you individualize the 


mind of its own. 


content for every user, lets them make intelligent queries 

and get real time responses. One that lets you broadcast content directly to 
subscribers. All done quickly, easily, and economically 

That's because instead of storing web applications as flat files, 

the Informix Universal Web Architecture stores the entire application in the 
database. So you get web applications that are easier to develop, easier to 
manage and that deliver the high performance you need. Everything from 
one-on-one customer inquiries to web client server solutions to fully 
secure internet commerce. In short, if you can imagine it, you can do it 
There's no doubt the web offers enormous potential. 

But it takes the Informix Universal Web Architecture to let you do something 
intelligent with it. For more information, call 1-800-688-IFMX, ext. 90 


Or visit our web site at www.informix.com/web 


i INFORMIX’ 


Unleashing Business Innovation” 





Continued from page 15 

Payment and security concerns 
have been a major barrier to that busi- 
ness-to-business growth — though 
those factors have hardly been missing 
on the consumer side. Whenever trans- 
actions are permitted, a company risks 
break-ins to corporate data stores 





inside the firewall or to 


customers’ credit data if 
it doesn’t implement 


security correctly. It risks 
marring or muddying its 
corporate image if the 
content, presentation or 


— Pete Stark, U.S. Postal Service 


operation is not up to 
company or industry 
standards. And, of course, 
it risks spending a lot of 
money for little or no 
payback. 

Some Premier 100 
organizations are forging ahead 
nonetheiess, with security a top con- 
cern. Such was the case at San 
Francisco-based Bank of America, a 
unit of Premier 100 honoree Bank- 
America Corp. It moved to make its 
complete line of online banking ser- 
vices — including bill paying — avail- 


“Our mission is to proceed in as deliberate and as 
carefut a manner as possible so-we don't jeopardize 


able over the Internet last summer. 
One of its primary security moves was 
to partner with Netscape Commun- 
ications Corp. to implement its 
Commerce Server with the Secure 
Sockets Layer security protocol. “At 
that time, it was really the only viable 
solution to do online 
banking [on the 
Internet],” says Robert 
Newton, vice presi- 





the security of credit card numbers, the information ee) of "tnenbantiue 
we're taking or our own network in the process.” 


banking product de- 
velopment. Today, he 
adds, there are more 
options. 

The ULS. Postal Service just went 
live with its first transactional Web 
application in December. That service, 





which lets business customers order 
Express Mail supplies, doesn’t require 
payment (the supplies are free), so the 
agency is still mulling security meth- 
ods. But it will need to make a decision 
as it proceeds with plans to sell stamps 
from the Web site, among other 
services. 

“Our mission is to proceed in as 
deliberate and as careful a manner as 
possible so we don’t jeopardize the 
security of credit card numbers, the 









A Calculated Plunge 


Does adding transactions to your Web site make sense? 


W ith so much hoopla surrounding 
business sales opportunities on the 
World Wide Web and the fear of missing 
them, how do you decide if it makes sense 
to plunge into the murky waters of internet 
electronic commerce? 


You must be able to make a strong 
business case for adding a transaction- 
oriented application, the same as you 
would for adding any business application. 
“What benefit will you get from the trans- 
action itself? Will it save money? Wiil it 
help you make money?” — these are the 
questions to ask, says Victor Wheatman, 
vice president of electronic commerce at 
Gartner Group. “If you can answer those 
questions clearly in the affirmative, then 
you've probably got something of value. 
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But if not, then it falls into the realm of 
advanced technology.” 

You must be able to define your audi- 
ence and, based on how homogeneous it is, 
the scope of applications you need to offer, 
says Pete Stark, manager of corporate infor- 
mation services at the U.S. Postal Service in 
Washington, D.C. The Web site, for exam- 
ple, must respond not only to consumers, 
but also to a variety of business customers. 

Once your audience is defined, get their 
feedback. “Ask your customers first if 
they're interested in doing it, and don't just 
do it because it's there," says Thomas 
Parkinson, executive vice president and 
chief technology officer at Peapod, an 
online grocery shopping and delivery ser- 
vice based in Evanston, Ill. Make sure what 


you plan to offer provides true value 
Parkinson says, giving customers some 
thing they can’t get elsewhere or making i! 
easier or faster for them to get it. 

A company such as retailer L.L. Bean, 
Parkinson suggests, may do better sticking 
to its paper catalog because of the graphi- 
cally intensive nature of its presentation. 
(L.L. Bean, nonetheless, enables customers 
to buy products through its Web site at 
www.libean.com.) 

Also, conduct market research and col- 
lect information about visitors to your Web 
site. Cambridge, Mass.-based Arthur D. 
Little, inc. did just that and determined that, 
at least for now, its customers are not look- 
ing for online transactions. Currently, the 
consulting firm is giving away brochures and 
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information we're taking or our own among the corporate parent, 


Where the value is 


What business value do Premier 100 


retail stores and global mar- 
keting staff — have kept 


network in the process,” says Pete 
Stark, manager of corporate informa- 


tion services at the ULS. Postal Service. 
It may opt for a system that gives users 
personal identification numbers rather 
than requiring them to enter their cred- 
it card numbers over the Internet. 


MORE iSSUES 

Scalability and building an infrastruc- 
ture to support transactions are other 
big issues for Premier 100 organiza- 
tions. Ask one who knows: Peapod. 
“When you start scaling up, hardware 
becomes much more sophisticated,” 
says Parkinson, whose company added 
Hewlett-Packard Co. HP 9000s to 
handle the volume. The demands on 
Peapod's system are substantial. “It's 
more difficult for us than for many 
online companies because our database 
{Informix Version 7] gets hit for very 
large lists while shoppers are searching 
for items,” he says. The average order 
size is about 50 items. 

Infrastructure is what's holding up a 
full rollout of transactional intranet 
applications at Bechtel Corp. The engi- 
neering and procurement company is 
piloting two applications on its intranet 


organizations derive from their Internet apps? 


Source: 1997 Premier 100 


that will go live as soon as it gets every- 
one set up with Web browsers, likely 
by later this year, says Michael Albert, 
who is chairman of Bechtel’s Web advi- 
sory board and is based in Houston. 
One application lets people in the 
company post job openings; the other 
provides financial information. 
Infrastructure of a different sort — 
legal, tax and organizational issues 


Levi Strauss & Co. on the 
transactional drawing board. 
The company's Web site 
was launched in October 
1995, and its first transac- 
tional application — selling 
items such as memorabilia 
and collectibles related to 
the Levi's brand — is just 
under consideration for 
1997, says webmaster Rick 
Trapp. Besides strategy, the 
company has to figure out 
how to handle fulfillment 
and whether credit card 
should be 
processed on-site or out- 

sourced. 

Where Premier 100 organizations 
have gone forward with Web-enabled 
transactions, opportunity — respond- 
ing to customers, testing the waters, 


transactions 


capturing mind share or staying 
abreast of competitors — has been 
worth the risks, though such goals as 
financial payback and time savings 
often won't come until! later. 

For the Bank of America, offering its 


copies of articles about the company, not 
selling them. “They want to find informa- 
tion,” Ben Zipkin, interactive marketing 
manager, says about the customers. The 
company redesigned its Web site this past 
summer with improved naviga- 
tion and a lot more content, “but 
we spent more than half of that 
[three-month period] thinking 
what we wanted to accomplish,” 
he says. “Right now, with the 
state of the internet and so many 
issues about how secure elec- 
tronic commerce is, it's just not something 
we want to focus our resources on. We've 
done well building awareness with our site 
and have gotten enough benefit from that.” 

That might be enough for your compa- 
ny, too, at least until more third-party tools 
are available to help you build, secure and 
track online transactions a year or two 
down the road. “You don't want to rush out 
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with something that's useless 
to folks you want to attract, but 
it would be a waste of time to 
wait until you get it completely 
right the first time, because 


‘Maybe'a couple years-down the line, we will be, 


interested in doing online billing, but for now 
we'd rather give people things off the Web than 
sell them things." — Ben Zipkin, Arthur D. Little 


there is no way to do that,” 
says Frank Gens, senior vice 
president of research at 
international Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass. 

If you've done some serious thinking 
about the message you want to present and 
know what you want to offer customers, 
Gens says, “then it's just as well to get out 


there, take the lumps and learn some 
lessons. it’s a great opportunity to learn 
about your customers.” 


— Kathleen Gow 
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Home Banking services over the 
Internet was a natural extension of its 
proprietary direct-dial service, which 
has been in place for more than a 
decade. It was an option Home Banking 
customers said they wanted. With that 
feedback, says Catherine Graeber, 
senior vice president in the Interactive 
Banking Division, the bank decided to 
hedge its bets and build an interface 
from the bank's direct-dial product to 
boih the Internet and America Online. 

Starting with information about its 
products and services and a few calcu- 
lator functions, such as figuring out the 
mortgage amount a home buyer can 
afford, Bank of America later added E- 
mail, credit card and loan applications, 
account access and bill payment. 
“We've learned a tremendous amount 
about what attracts [customers] and 
what doesn't,” the bank’s Newton says. 
“Where the issues used to be primarily 
about security, now they also concern 
response time and speed.” 

For Bechtel, using the two transac- 
tion-oriented applications in-house is 
already paying off. “We can quickly get 
[software] out to everyone without hav- 
ing to load something onto everyone's 


Picking up business 


Value of goods and services expected to be traded over the Web in 2000 


Business-to-business sales 


$120B 


Business-to-consumer sales $45B 


Source: Input, 1996 


desktop,” Albert says. The financial 
application also helps employees in 
offices with little network infrastruc- 
ture, such as in the Asian Pacific region, 
dial in to the corporate intranet and 
access financial data, he says. 


NOT FOR EVERYONE 
For all the Premier 100 organizations 
that are offering Web-based transac- 
tions and all those held up by various 
concerns, there are some for whom 
slow adoption is actually a strategy. 
Stark at the ULS. Postal Service, 
who is just beginning to develop with 
Java, is being careful not to implement 
something that the majority of cus- 
tomers — those without the latest ver- 
sions of Netscape’s and Microsoft 
Corp.'s browsers — can't access. 








Levi Strauss espouses a similar 
approach. “We want technology that is 
accessible by 90% of our visitors — so 
either Netscape 2.0 or 
Explorer 2.1,” says Alisa Weiner, the 
company’s senior marketing manager 


Internet 


for the Internet. 

Cambridge, Mass.-based consulting 
firm Arthur D. Little, Inc. is quite 
happy with its recently revamped, and 
decidedly nontransactional, Web site. 
“Maybe a couple years down the line, 
we will be interested in doing online 
billing,” says Ben Zipkin, interactive 
marketing manager. “But for now, we'd 
rather give people things off the Web 
than sell them things.” 
> Gow IS A FREELANCE WRITER IN MEDFORD, 
Mass. 
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Type the quantity of each item you need. Then add them to your Mail Pouch at the bottom of the page. 
‘You must order at least the minimum to process the order. 
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Pool Boy, Flirting vith Danger 
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game where you may get the girl or you 
May get the boot, but either way you will 
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Business-customers can now order Express Mail 
supplies from the Postal Service's Web site 
(www.usps.gov). Security isn't a big concem: 
Supplies are free, so customers don't need to enter a 
credit card number. 


Levi's Web site (www.levi.com) doesn’t offer transac- 
tions yet; rather; it is designed to reinforce the brand 
image of youthfulness and originality, build a dialogue 
with consumers, enhance customer service capabilities 
and extend marketing campaigns, such as the one for 
“Pool Boy.” 
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Better communication. 
Better teamwork. 
Better performance. 
Better planning. 
Better management. 
Better service. 
Better, profits. 


Better integration. 


Better productivity. 


Better ideas. 


Better results. 


Better outlook. 








A better return on information. It’s what makes better companies. 


SAP gives you more than better software. We give you a better return on information. 


We do that with business applications that integrate your company and streamline 


your processes. And that means everything from increased efficiency and 


productivity to increased revenues and profits. In short, it means a 


better company. And, so far, SAP has helped nearly 7,000 


companies in 50 countries become just that. To find 


out what a better return on information 


can do for you, visit us at http:// 


Www.sap.com, or call 


1-800-283- 


ay> are 
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Start Small 


Think Infinite 


First you used the Web to streamline one of your business functions. 


Now you know the possibilities, and you're going for broke. By Alice LaPlante 


“It’s like driving a car at night. You can't see farther than 


your headlights, but you can make the entire trip that way.” 


hat's what novelist Robert Stone replied when asked 
how he could write his complex and densely plotted 
books without using outlines. But Stone, most widely 
known for his National Book Award winner Dog 
Soldiers, easily could be speaking for technology 
managers at Premier 100 organizations. How so? 
Most say they're traveling a surprisingly serendipi- 
tous route to online nirvana. 

For Dave Krauthamer, manager of information 
services at Parker Compumotor, realizing the true 
innovation an intranet enables “came pretty gradual- 
ly.” The manufacturer started out by putting its 
human resources materials online. Now, the company 
does everything from qualifying and tracking sales 
leads to performing real-time quality assurance test- 
ing on the intranet. “Now, of course, we can't keep up 
with all the possibilities,” he says. 

Like Parker, many Premier 160 organizations 
embarked on their first intranet/Internet projects 
because the technology promised a faster, cheaper and 
better way to do the sorts of things they've always 
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done. But it didn’t take long for truly innovative ideas 
to begin percolating. Here are four companies’ stories. 
KEEP ON TRUCKIN' 

In early 1996, J.B. Hunt Logistics, a division of the 
Lowell, Ark.-based transportation management firm 
J.B. Hunt Transport Services, began experimenting 
with using a home page to communicate with cus- 
tomers and provide them with basic order-tracking 
capabilities. Easy stuff. It was going so well, in fact, 
that Tracy Black, Hunt's director of 1S, wanted to find 
other ways to apply the technology. 

The opportunity came sooner than anyone expect- 
ed. Shortly after the initial home page was completed, 
Hunt landed a contract to manage all of JC Penney 
Co.'s transportation logistics. Hunt promised to pro- 
vide the retail giant with a way to check on the status 
of any shipment in real time — that is, any of the 
70,000 truckloads of goods from 500 vendors shipped 
annually to Penney's warehouses. Here was the tricky 
part: The capability had to be operational by July 1, 
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1996, when Christmas inventory ship- 
ments began rolling in to Penney’s dis- 
tribution centers. 

That gave Black and her staff just 
60 days to design, build and imple- 
ment a strategic application that would 


allow real-time data to flow through 


the disparate legacy systems of the two 
companies. “We ran through all the 
possible technologies we could use 
and very quickly narrowed our choice 
down to the Internet,” Black says. In six 
weeks, her team built an application 
that gives Penney employees access to 
Hunt's logistics database via the 
Internet. Total cost: just $30,000. 
Payback is visible on all sides. The 
application has allowed Hunt to manage 
the Penney account with 15% less per- 
sonnel than would otherwise have been 
needed, Black estimates. And Mark 
Christos, Hunt's director of operations, 
lauds the benefits of an application that 
can be easily adjusted to fit other clients’ 
needs. “Customers are tremendously 
excited about this,” he says. 
KEY COMMUNICATION 
“For us, the ‘aha’ came a year ago,” says 
John Woodson, vice president of 
advanced development at KeyCorp, 
the financial services giant based 
in Cleveland. Having  success- 
fully launched a Web _ site 
(www.keybank.com) that provides a 
comprehensive catalog of KeyCorp 
consumer products and services — 
including a “virtual” multimedia tour of 
a KeyCorp branch — Woodson and 
Steve Maynard, vice president of 
Internet services, realized they could 
apply the same technologies internally. 
The problem they decided to tack- 
le: the inefficiencies of what Woodson 
called the “cascading communication 
model,” where important corporate 
information was being disseminated 
when “A told B, and B told C,” 
Woodsen says. “We didn’t like the fact 
that getting your hands on the latest 
information depended on who you 
knew and how nicely you asked them.” 
Thus, Keynet — which trans- 
formed the company’s host-based 
Continued on page 26 
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Answering the call from cellular providers 


W hen Jim Baird was told that his firm had made a contractual commitment to 
let clients check the status of their multimillion-dollar construction projects 
online in reai time, he took a deep breath and considered his technological options. 

There were three possible solutions. “And frankly, the first two scared the day- 
lights out of me,” says Baird, network manager for international engineering firm 
Black & Veatch in Overland Park, Kan. 

That was in early 1996, when B&V's telecom division landed juicy deals with a 
number of telecom giants to manage the construction of tens of thousands of cel- 
lular towers to support the new personal communications services (PCS) cellular 
phone systems for frequencies just licensed from the Federal Communications 
Commission. As firms rushed to establish new cellular networks, B&V promised its 
clients it would figure out a way to keep them on top of the day-to-day progress of 
construction permits, licensing deals and other developments at each site. 

Because “the first company to get their towers up can expect to capture a lion’s 
share of the business,” speed was essential, Baird says. 

He figured there were three ways to give telecom vendors the information they 
needed. His first thought: traditional 
client/server. B&V could distribute laptops 
to the construction managers, who would 
track the information and regularly dial in 
to B&V's headquarters to upload the data 
to a database server there. 

But Baird told B&V managers that the 
results of attempting this “wouldn't be 
pretty.” “Could we really expect hundreds 
of people independently to keep local data- 
bases current and dial in regularly enough 
so we could figure out a way to create 
coherent management reports?” he says. 

The second option was to give users in 
the field dial-in terminal access to a main- 
frame database utility that would accept 
direct input about project progress. But 
Baird thought the costs of installing a 
modem poe! would be prohibitive, and the 
application's functionality would be limited. 

The third solution — using the Internet 
— turned out to be the charm, Baird says. 
Since all the client companies were telecom providers, their Intemet access was ubiq- 
uitous. It didn’t matter what hardware or software platforms were used in the field. 

And developing the application turned out to be fast and cheap. Using C++, 
Baird's staff wrote a front-end Web application that allowed any Internet user, 
after being cleared by security procedures, to call up screens that walked them 
through relevant questions. That application, which resides on a Sun 
Microsystems, Inc. SparcStation Web server, then transfers the data back to an 
Oracle Corp. database residing on a separate Sun SparcStation behind the firewall. 
“The application on the Web server talks to the database server, so the end users 
never have direct access to our database,” Baird explains. “The good news is that 
our clients looked at it and said, ‘Wow.’ The bad news is that they said, ‘If you can 
do this, you can do these 150 other things, right?’ ” 


construction updates via the Internet. 


— Alice LaPlante 
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Continued from page 25 

executive information system into 
what Woodson calls “everyone's infor- 
mation system.” The prototype was 
built in less than a month for just $80, 
and the production system was up and 
running a mere 90 days after that. The 
final cost of the system was nearly 
$300,000, but that included all the 
additional servers, hardware and soft- 
ware, and infrastructure upgrades nec- 
essary to allow more applications to be 
layered on top of the network. 

Now, more than 1,000 employees 
have access to 40 different content 
areas within Keynet. Woodson says the 
intranet is accruing 50,000 to 60,000 
hits per month, and the savings on 
printing and distribution costs alone 
cover project expenses. Take the fact 
that Woodson intends to put all corpo- 
rate forms online. 

“Since people only print off what 
they need when they need them, we 
eliminate all the related costs of stor- 
ing paper: warehousing costs, printing 
costs, distribution costs,” he says. The 
more efficient flow of information adds 
value, too. 

COMPUMOTOR CONTINUES 

The Compumotor Division of Parker 
Hannifin Corp., an industrial automa- 
tion manufacturer in Rohnert Park, 


Calif., didn’t set out to cure a major ill 
but to save a little money, says 
Krauthamer, the information services 
manager. The idea was to eliminate 
document printing and 
distribution costs by 
putting basic HR materi- 
als — the policies and 
procedures handbook, 
the employee telephone 
directory and benefits 
reference manuals, 
among other things — 


Krauthamer six months 
and $18,000 to do it; he 
estimates it's eliminated more than 
$130,000 in annual document manage- 
ment costs alone. 

But that was just the beginning. 

Like many other companies, Parker 
Compumotor supports a number of 
disparate databases internally. Giving 
users the ability to piece together 
these various data sources — legacy 
databases, SQL databases and data 
warehouses — using a single front end 
“greatly enhanced their ability to drill 
down into important information and 
slice-and-dice the data as they 
wished,” Krauthamer says. 

Next? New territory altogether. 
Intranet applications currently under 
development include video and audio 


Premier 100 applications 


What business function does your Internet/intranet application support? 


Marketing, sales, customer service 


Cross-functional or other administrative activities.... 19% 


Sales transactions 
Engineering 
Human resources 
Manufacturing 
Accounting 


Source: Premier 100 organizations 
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What cost Parker 
Compumotor 
$18,000 to do 

has already saved 

baal -Marilielaatigig 
$130,000 in 
document 
management 
on an intranet. It took costs. 


aids for workers on the manufacturing 
assembly line. 

And Krauthamer is especially 
enthused about plans to put up on the 
intranet assembly-line 
quality measurements 
that were captured dur- 
ing defect sampling tests. 
That will allow Kraut- 
hamer to loop the test 
numbers back to the 
workers almost immedi- 
ately, instead of at the end 
of the month, as it's his- 
torically been done. 

“The benefits you get 
from quality testing depend on how 
quickly you get the results back to the 
person doing the work,” he says. 


INFO EXCHANGE 

At Southern California Gas Co., the 
first internal application of Internet 
technology is called PE Xchng. It facil- 
itates the exchange of dispatches 
among field-based “competitive intelli- 
gence champions” — employees who 
volunteer, in addition to their regular 
jobs, to keep an ear to the ground and 
pass along anything of competitive 
interest to a manager at headquarters 
in Los Angeles. That manager, 
intrigued by an Internet demo given 
by Heather Copeland, the company’s 
Web development manager, commis- 
sioned PE Xchng. 

The project took three months to 
complete. The total cost of $60,000 
included new hardware and software 
that will be used on other intranet 
applications, Copeland says. 

Meanwhile, the intranet idea has 
caught fire. Other departments are 
requesting versions of PE Xchng for 
their own use. And Copeland believes 
the intranet will eventually become an 
open forum for all employees to use for 
enterprisewide communication. 

And the benefit of better communi- 
cation is one that all companies, 
just Southern California Gas, 
appreciate. 
> LAPLANTE IS A FREELANCE WRITER IN WOOD- 
SIDE, CALIF. 
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Web-enabling an app saves $350K 


| t wasn’t that analysts at Pacific Northwest National 
Laboratory (PNNL) couldn't eventually get their hands on 
vital financial statistics about ongoing laboratory activities. 

After all, for years, a mainframe-based application had 
been churning out end-of-period reports that captured the 
status of the dozens of environmental and energy-related 
research projects under way at any given time for the 
Department of Energy (DOE). 

But until a team of technologists and scientists developed 
a Web-based version of this legacy system, employees rou- 
tinely faced delays and frustration getting their hands on this 
basic data. 

“Because it was so hard to use the 
old zpplication, only a few went to the 
trouble,” says Betsy Kennedy, a senior 
technical specialist who performed 
testing on the Web version at the 
Richland, Wash.-based subsidiary of 
Battelle Memorial Institute — one of 
nine DOE multiprogram national labo- 
ratories located around the country. 

Today, the lab's Web Reporting 
System (WRS) allows any employee to 
use a Web browser to get information 
over PNNL's intranet the instant it’s 
: processed. Seven preformatted reports 
capture the most commonly requested 
data, including the current costs 
charged to each project; the number of 
hours spent on each project by individ- 
ual lab employees; and how actual 

costs compare to projected costs. Employees can “subscribe” 

to whichever reports they wish to see on a regular basis. 

Currently, 2,000 of the 3,000 lab employees do just that. 

They can also perform ad-hoc queries on the financiai data- 

base using their browsers. 

And just as importantly, the application allows people situ- 
ated around the globe — whether they’re in Portland, Ore., 
Washington, D.C., or Ukraine — to collaborate on key research 
projects. This will not only cut costs, but also boost creative 
synergy for Battelle's worldwide network of scientists, 
researchers and analysts, says Tom Marr, who spearheaded the 
project and is manager of business management systems. 

Mery! Birn, a PNNL scientist who worked on back-end 
development of the WRS, uses it as a personal time-manage- 

ment tool, regularly reviewing how many hours she’s logged 

= fora particular project and comparing how she’s dividing her 

time among activities. Previously, she had to make requests 
of individual project managers to get this information. 

But the benefits go beyond productivity. Marr estimates 
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that the lab saves $350,000 annually from its port of the host 
application to the lab’s intranet. How? There are savings on 
mainframe processing fees, and the lab doesn’t need to hire 
data-entry clerks to manually key in data and download 
reports. Central printing charges and distribution costs are 
also slashed, as the reports are now sent directly to the users’ 
desktops in electronic form. 

The actual cost of the project is harder to quantify. Marr's 
group first attempted to use a client/server product to do the 
job, but found that the claims of cross-platform compatibility 
were seriously overrated. it scrapped that effort — but not 


” a. 
(he 


Tom Marr, front right, assisted by PNNL staffers, developed the Web Reporting System. 


before significant dollars and time had been spent. 

With the intranet model, it wasn't all smooth sailing 
either. “We found we needed to make certain compromises 
on the user interface,” says Wade Erickson, a PNNL scientist 
who developed the Web interface for the WRS. For example, 
tasks as simple as using standard desktop cut-and-paste 
tools to transfer data between on-screen windows were diffi- 
cult to implement in the Web interface. Birn notes, “We 
ended up having to do workarounds to get the sorts of fea- 
tures that come standard in PowerBuilder or Visual Basic.” 

Marr now estimates annual maintenance costs for the 
application to be about $25,000. Currently, one full-time 
employee is required to maintain the application; Marr expects 
this position will drop to half-time within six months. 

But new ideas for applying the Internet/intranet technoio- 
gies are flying thick and fast. “We're more limited by funds 
than by what's possible,” Marr says. “The intranet is going to 
be a key part of whatever we do here at the lab from now on.” 

— Alice LaPlante 
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Staying ahead of the competition demands constant innovation. 
INFORMIX°-Universal Server lets you do just that, taking 
advantage of new datatypes like multi- 

media, time-series data, and Web pages 

with new applications that will change 

forever the way you use your database. 

And the way you do business. 

Imagine, for example, an insurance 

company that can incorporate photos, 

diagrams, maps, and text into their 

accident database. A manufacturer 

building a Web site that can manage video, audio and other rich, 
dynamic content. Or a financial institution defining its datatypes 
based on the latest financial instruments it trades. Now imagine 
how far that could put them ahead of their competition. 

It’s all made possible by Informix’s Datablade® technology that 
lets you integrate new datatypes directly into the RDBMS engine 
without compromising performance. Call 1-800-688-IFMX, 

ext. 81, for more information on INFORMIX-Universal Server. 

Or visit us at www.informix.com. 

INFORMIX-Universal Server. It’s not just about technology. 


it's about being more competitive. 
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hen The Great American Teddy 
Bear Co. launched its World 
Wide Web site last July, it aver- 
aged 3,000 hits per week. 
During the next two months, 
visitors generated $50,000 in 
new orders. It looked as if the 
site (www.vtbear.com), which 
cost just $2,500 to build, could 
be a gold mine, says Andy 
Magei, marketing manager for 
the Shelburne, Vt.-based teddy 
bear maker. 

But in October, interest sud- 
denly began to dwindle. The 
chief cause? The site hadn't 
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YES. (The bard part is 


getting them to come back and 
buy stuff.) 


been updated. “We hit the top of the bell curve,” Mager 
laments. 
Like many companies, Great American Teddy Bear had 
built a Web site, and the visitors had come. The problem 
was, they didn’t come back. 

“A lot of people think that if you put it on the Web, then 
suddenly 10 million people are going to show up and you'll be 
able to sell anything. That's dead wrong,” says Ted Rasch, presi- 
dent and chief webmaster at The Solution Zone, a Westbury, N.Y.- 

based Web site developer. 

So how do you know if and when you've hit a home run? Well, 
maybe never — it's a continuous process. 

“Just because your site was successful last month doesn’t mean it 
will be successful next month or in the future,” Rasch says. “You've 
got to market your site, just like anything else. You can’t just sit back.” 

Premier 100 organizations have figured that out — some of 
them, the hard way. Others have been more prepared. How? Some 
have previous online experience. Some vigorously solicit reader 
feedback and implement changes quickly. Others know their 
demographics and how to reach their audience; they make sure 
search engines pick up their site; and they update content and visu- 
als to keep visitors coming back. These are what distinguish the 
players from the one-hit wonders. 


A WELL-READ SITE 

Amazon.com, the cyberbookstore that went live in July 1995, 
decided not to take any chances. It had an extended beta test to 
make sure it knew what customers wanted up front — and it 
worked. “We found bugs and rough edges, things that were confus- 
ing to our beta customers that weren't obvious to us,” says Jeff 
Bezos, chief executive officer at Amazon.com, whose revenues have 
grown 34% a month since the site went live. 

For example, the company found that the software that ran its 
site (www.amazon.com) mistakenly allowed customers to order 
negative quantities of books. That could have wreaked havoc with 

Continued on page 32 
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[pretty reliable] 
Always up. May be affected by solar winds, 


rarefractions or minor changes in the 
"magnetopause. 


Sun Server 


[extremely reliable] 


Always up. Won't be affected by solar winds, 
rarefractions or minor changes in the 
magnetopause. 


The entire line of Sun™ Ultra” Enterprise” servers are a range of systems and storage known for their proven reliability. From 
workgroup servers to high availability clusters and fault tolerant systems. All designed with maximum redundancy—to avoid 
single points of failure—and modular components that are easily serviced or swappable online. We've even got reliable software 
tools to fully monitor systems and provide pre-failure warnings. Add Solaris,’ our proven, robust operating environment—ideal 
for mission critical apps—together with service and support teams obsessed with achieving 100% 


uptime, and you've got a server solution that’s as reliable as...well, a Sun server. To learn more, contact & Sun 


us at http://www.sun.com or 1-800-786-0785, Ext.465. THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER™ microsystems 





Continued from page 30 
the company’s inventory 
database. 

The beta test, which 
allowed customers to 
give feedback via elec- 
tronic mail, also resulted 
in direct service en- 
hancements. 

Users asked, for 
exaniple, for an addition- 
al shipping option; origi- 
nally, the options were 
standard shipping, which 
is inexpensive but takes 
anywhere from two to 12 
weeks, and two-day ser- 
vice, which costs $42 for 
two books. Now the 
company offers a two- to 
three-week delivery ser- 
vice that costs $19 for 
two books. 

E-mail “is such an easy medium to 
say what you think,” Bezos says. “If 
you're in a restaurant, you're very 
unlikely to walk into the kitchen and 
tell the chef you don't like the food. 
But you might be more willing to do 
that with E-mail.” 


HEAD START 

Companies with previous online expe- 
rience may have a leg up on those who 
the Internet. CUC 
International runs NetMarket: 
The Shoppers Advantage 
netmarket.com), one of the largest 


are new to 
(www. 


shopping services on the Internet with 
a database of 250,000 consumer prod- 
ucts from jock straps to washing 
machines. The first incarnation of 
Shoppers Advantage was launched in 
1978 on CompuServe and Quantum, 
the predecessor of America Online, 
Inc. The Internet version came out in 
August 1995. 

“We've been around for a while and 
made our mistakes and learned what 
we needed to do here,” says Rick 
Fernandes, executive vice president of 
interactive services at CUC. 

In all, CUC has attracted 300,000 
members, who pay a $50 annual fee for 
access to merchandise at cut-rate 
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Joshua Tretakoff of The Sharper Image hopes Internet-based sales make up 
25% of the gadget retailer's sales by 2000. “The key is treating the Internet as 
part of your business instead of a whole new media,” he says. 


prices. The membership fees are where 
CUC makes its money — its portion 
of the products’ prices just covers the 
cost of the transactions. “It's going to 
be tough for start-ups [on the 'net] to 
succeed” if they aren't growing fast 
enough to justify their infrastructure 
costs, Fernandes warns. 

Yet some start-ups are succeeding. 
PictureVision, Inc. in Sterling, Va., 
working with photo retailers, offers a 
service called PhotoNet (www. 
photonet.com) that lets customers have 
their pictures scanned and uploaded to 
a Web site. Then, friends and relatives 
anywhere can view them and order 
copies, which are printed and available 
at local photo stores. 


the URLs 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
TEDDY BEAR CO.: 
www.vtbear.com 


AMAZON.COM: 
www.amazon.com 


CUC INTERNATIONAL: 
www.cuc.com 


PICTUREVISION: 
www.photonet.com 


THE SHARPER IMAGE: 
www.sharperimage.com 


Using this process, a 
new grandpa in Chicago 
ordered an 8-by-10-inch 
glossy of his newborn 
grandchild in Atlanta 
and picked up the pic- 
ture later the same day. 
That transaction went 
through Wolf Camera 
and Video, Inc., an 
Atlanta-based _ retailer 
with 280 outlets that is 
one of the half-dozen 
retailers that offer, or 
soon will offer, the ser- 
vice. “It was so cool — 
we beat FedEx,” gushes 
Cliff Whitney, Wolf 
Camera's director of digi- 
tal imaging development. 

Wolf Camera, which 
has offered the service 
since last February, pays 
2% of its receipts to PictureVision and 
now has 4,000 active members, 
Whitney says. That's about 150 rolls 
of film a day — a scant 0.5% of all its 
film business. But Whitney says Wolf 
Camera expected to break even on the 
online investment in 1996 and go into 
the black this year, since iis invest- 
ment in PhotoNet is limited to scan- 
ning equipment and people to run it. 


NIGHT VISION 

Having a product line that meshes 
with the key demographics of Internet 
users gives some companies an imme- 
diate advantage. The Sharper Image 
Corp., which sells a line of 1,200 inno- 
vative gadgets, such as night-vision 
binoculars, to the predominantly male 
28- to 40-year-old crowd, has seen its 
online sales double nearly every month 
since it launched its site (www.sharper 
image.com) in October 1994. 

How? By letting its customers “dic- 
tate where we're going,” says Joshua 
Tretakoff, manager of alternative 
media. 

That direction comes from the 
roughly 300 E-mail messages the 
retailer receives each day from cus- 
tomers. When they ask for more out- 
door electronic devices like binocu- 
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lars, they get them: The firm added 
the item to its site last May. 

The Sharper Image, which had 
more than $200 million in sales in 
1995, hopes Internet-based sales will 
make up 25% of its total volume by 
the year 2000. “The key is treating the 
Internet as a part of your business 
instead of a whole new media,” 
Tretakoff says. 

Of course, not every site can sustain 


its initial momentum — but it's never 
too late to reinvent your offering. 

In mid-November, Great American 
Teddy Bear unveiled a redesigned site 
sporting a new logo, new financial 
information and new products, such as 
National Football League-licensed 
items that weren't previously promot- 
ed on the site. The company also 
plans to advertise in magazines that 
appeal to 18- to 54-year-old men — 


the primary demographic for one of 
the busiest holidays, 
Valentine's Day. 


company’s 


Mager is optimistic. “We probably 
should have done a little more research 
before we launched, but we're moving 
forward,” he says. “I see great potential 
over the next five years.” 
> HOFFMAN IS A COMPUTERWORLD SENIOR 


EDITOR. 


Utne Reader refocuses the Lens 


Scaled-down magazine Web site, with new Cafe Utne, is more popular than ever 





W hen Utne Reader launched a Webzine, the Utne Lens, 
in July 1995, the decision looked like a no-brainer. 
The biweekly online magazine complemented the alterna- 
tive-culture bimonthly print product with fresh news and 
opinion pieces on hip topics like the body, mind and spirit - 
articles that were edgy for young, 
online readers. 

The site (www.utne.com) drew 
rave reviews. Advertising dollars 
started to pour in. General Motors 
Corp.'s Saturn division bought a 
three-month spot for $60,000. The 
Minneapolis-based publisher's 
$500,000 online investment was 
starting to pay off. 

The site amassed 25,000 hits in 
August 1995. Then, the same num- 
ber in September. And October. 
Then, suddenly, the Lens didn’t 
look so sharp. With newsprint 
costs skyrocketing, Utne Reader, an 
outfit with small cash reserves, 
was forced to revamp the Lens. 
With a six-person staff, the Lens 
“was a liability” to Utne Reader, 
says Griff Wigley, new media man- 
ager at Utne. 

In late October 1995, the Lens’ 
staff was reduced to two people 
and its 1996 budget was slashed to 
$140,000, including salaries. That's when Wigley decided to 
“refocus the Lens.” Instead of running a content Web site 
that served Utne’s print readers, the publisher decided to try 
and reach new readers who weren't subscribing to the print 
version. 

That month, Utne Reader revamped the site with Cafe 
Utne, a collection of 45 newsgroups. People can enter the 
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Since the site revamp, Griff Wigley is targeting read- 
ers who don't subscribe to Utne Reader in print. 


site and participate in chat groups on topics including film, 
literature, parenting, relationships and Generation X. To 
make sure the conversations keep flowing and don't become 
combative, the newsgroups are monitored by moderators, 
who are paid a flat fee of $50 per month for each one they 
oversee. 

To support the newsgroups, 
Utne Reader installed a Web con- 
ferencing system called Motet, 
which allows visitors to engage in 
interactive discussions. 

Since the Cafe was launched. 
the site's popularity has soared to 
80,000 hits per month as measured 
by Internet Profiles Corp., a San 
Francisco-based Web auditor (noi 
to be confused with AC Nielsen 
1/Pro, a competing auditor). 

Cafe Utne members don't have 
to pay to participate, but the com- 
pany has used some innovative 
approaches to entice them. For $36 
a year, members receive a year's 
subscription to Utne Reader (regu- 
larly $18), a CD-ROM and access 
to members-only conferences. 
There are now about 200 paid 
members. 

Utne plans to offer an online 
payment service through which 
members can pay $3 a month via Cybercash or another elec- 
tronic commerce outfit, according to Wigley. For now, mem- 
bers can call in or E-mail their credit card numbers. 

“We feel like we've learned a lot,” Wigley says, adding 
that he expects the site to become profitable by the end of the 
year. 

— Thomas Hoffman 
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If you've ever relied on FedEx, 
you've already relied on Sybase. 


Your package arrived on time, overnight. Thank FedEx’? And Sybase* 


SQL Server; the remarkable database that helps FedEx provide their renowned service 24 hours 


a day, seven days a week. Sybase SQL Server handles millions of electronic 


FedEx transactions weekly. Tracks the status of [Rama 


packages in real-time anywhere in the world. Helps ensure punctual delivery. 
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And our technology is helping FedEx expand its market by enabling customers to access 


their service via the Internet. Our business is to provide solutions. If we can do all this 


for the world’s largest express transportation company, imagine what we can do for you. 


“gh 
To find out more about this relationship and SQL = SYB SE 


Server 11, visit www.sybase.com/fedex or call 1-800-8-SYBASE. WWW.Sybase.com 


FedEx and the FedEx logo are registered trademarks of Federal Express Corporation in the United States and other countries and are used with permission. 








NOCUITS UP V 


BY NATALIE ENGLER 


n November 1994, Federal Express Corp. introduced 
Web-based package tracking services, and the race 
was on. 

A month later, United Parcel Service of America, 
Inc. got its World Wide Web page up; by May 1995, it 
offered a package tracking feature, too. In July 1995, 
DHL Airways, Inc., trailing but not out of the running, 
joined the Web fray. 

It was, and is, a high-stakes game of leapfrog, 
where the ante is innovation and today’s leader could 
be lapped tomorrow. 

In the package delivery industry, tracking wasn't 
enough for long. Web-based shipping services, a drop 
box locator and a cost calculator quickly followed. 
And new features continue to be added. 

Keeping up with the competition, whether it's aptly 
named FedEx CIO Dennis Jones or the aggressor in 
any industry — or even just the technical and use 
demands of a moving target is one thing Premier 
100 organizations are good at. It ain't easy. It means 
introducing new features every three to six months; 


adding, removing and revising content daily; fixing 
broken links; and keeping track of which competitors 
are working on what. Nor is it cheap. But those are the 
hurdles our Premier 100 organizations are clearing. 

“With a Web site, you are never done,” says Josh 
Bernoff, a senior analyst at Cambridge, Mass.-based 
Forrester Research, Inc. Maintaining one is no longer 
about creating splashy pages, he says. “It's about devis- 
ing a process that allows you to continue to deliver 
information without going crazy.” That process, he 
estimates, consumes 20% to 25% of Web site budgets. 


STARTING OVER 
Bernoffs assertion doesn’t surprise Alan Boehme, 
DHLs director of customer access and logistics. His 
company is looking at a $500,000 to $800,000 
relaunch of its Web site to equip it for future growth. 
Customers use the site to track shipments world- 
wide and to receive regularly updated news about the 
network's operations. Unfortunately, like many Web 
pioneers, DHL structured its site as a collection of 


Web Site Milestones in the Package Carrier Industry 
FedEx leads the pack in rolling out new features, but UPS and DHL are keeping pace. 


Web Presence/ 
Home Page 


| 1994 1 | J 1995 


FedEx November 1994 UPS December 1994 


Package Tracking FedEx November 1994 


| 1994 | | 1995 


Downloadable Software* 


| 1994 J 1995 


Web Shipping* 
| 1994 J 1995 


Drop Box/Office Locator 
J 1994 J 1995 


UPS May 1995 


DHL July 1995 


DHL July 1995 


]1996 


DHL April 1996 
]1996 


FedEx April 1995 UPS May 1995 


]1996 


UPS March 1996 
J1996 


FedEx July 1996 


FedEx 
UPS July 1996 August 1996 


]1996 


Source: FedEx, UPS, and DHL. In addition to the above, UPS has offered a cost calculator since February 1996, and FedEx began offering online account registration in October 1996 
*DHL does not offer some services because its core business is international; it will consider offering them when it can make the services available internationally. 
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"Anyone who thinks you 

can keep a Web site 

updated ... for tens of 
thousands of dollars” 

should recheck their fig- 

: ures.” — Alan Boehme, 








Getting your site up is 

just the beginning. 
Keeping in step with your 
competitors — and just the 


technology itself — keeps 


the pressure on. Just ask 
Pepe 


hard-coded HTML pages instead of 
creating what Forrester calls a “dynami- 
cally generated site,” in which each 
page is constructed based on informa- 
tion in a database. That means changes, 
such as introducing a new location or 
reacting to the Australian phone com- 
pany's addition of a digit to every tele- 
phone number, create a “maintenance 
nightmare.” Boehme estimates that 
maintaining, improving and extending 
the site costs DHL $150,000 a year — 
not including hardware. 

Now, the company is in the process of “changing 
everything,” Boehme says: the home page, linked 
pages, navigation and all the links to legacy systems 
(except for the back-end tracking system, which hits 
databases in Brussels, Singapore and San Francisco 
simultaneously and offers a 1. second response time). 

The goal is to allow the 227 countries in the DHL 
network to build, maintain and support their own ser- 
vices and be able to convey up-to-the minute informa- 
tion regarding specific world events — such as a 
recent truck drivers’ strike in Greece — that may 
impact transit time. Right now, the company makes 
that information available via phone or fax. “The Web 
is the next logical extension to that,” Boehme says. 


MISSION-CRITICAL APPROACH 
The challenge of Web refinement, maintenance and 


upkeep goes beyond the package delivery industry, 
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especially for advertising-laden sites such as those of 
Nation’s Restaurant News and Columbia/HCA 
Healthcare Corp. (More on those in a moment.) But 
for DHL, FedEx and UPS, the task involves treating 
the Web “just like any other mission-critical system,” 
says Winn Stephenson, vice president of network 
computing at FedEx. 

FedEx’s Web site, which receives an average of 
26,000 tracking requests a day, is so well integrated 
into the company’s core processes, Stephenson says, 
that it is impossible to isolate the time and expense 
involved in keeping it updated. The process involves 
people from across the 220,000-employee organiza- 
tion. An electronic commerce marketing group 
designs and structures the Web pages. A data protec- 
tion group handles security. Project managers develop 
new applications. People from the legal and public 
relations departments oversee content. And six full- 
time and three part-time systems people manage the 
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site 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

UPS is also formalizing its Web site 
process. In its “third phase” of site man- 
agement, it created a full-time team of a 
few dozen people who are responsible 
for Web operations, says Tom Hoffman, 
UPS’ public network access develop- 
ment manager, who heads the team. 

Maintaining mission-critical appli- 
cations on a Web site is more intense 
than maintaining the other applications 
up there. When FedEx's and UPS’ sites 
receive their frequent updates and sig- 
nificant enhancements, the companies 
often have to write and test software 
and synchronize it with all the other 
applications. 

Such changes also introduce the 
enormous challenge of determining pri- 
orities. FedEx analyzes various pieces of 
information, such as customer feedback 
— it codes and subcodes each electron- 
ic-mail suggestion and conducts online 
and telephone market research — as 
well as bottom-line impact, says web- 
master Nancy Raileanu. 

Competition certainly isn’t restrict- 
ed to the package carrier industry. In 
August 1995, Columbia/HCA Health- 


care transformed its site from an online 


FEDEX: www.fedex.com 


UPS: www.ups.com 


‘ DHL: www.dhli.com 


| NATION'S RESTAURANT NEWS: | 
www.nin.com 


COLUMBIA/HCA HEALTHCARE: 
www.columbia.net 


‘ 
——— 


brochure to a health-care information 
resource, with more than 3,000 pages 
of content. True, at that time, it was the 
only service of its kind. But today, as 
hospitals and companies outside the 
health care arena get 'net-savvy, “trying 
to maintain our lead becomes more 
time-consuming,” says Tod Fetherling, 
director of interactive marketing. 
Fetherling manages the site with five 
other marketing employees and two IS 
people. The team spends more than 40 
hours a week scoping out rivals and 
tracking what's on their own site. But he 
says that maintaining Columbia/HCAs 
site costs less than $200,000 per year 
— well below the industry average for a 
site its size. (The average is between 
$300,000 and $1 million, according to a 


As part of its Web site 
overhaul, DHL is 
redesigning its home 
page (top). One-pro- 
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posed redesign 
appears below it. DHL 

®is also adding a new 

> Web server, staging 
server, proxy server, 
workflow tools, .a 
Netscape Commerce 
Server and a tool such 
as Netscape's Z 
LiveWire or Informix's 
DataBlades, which will 
let the company build 
applications that snap 
in to its relational 
databases. 


1996 AdAge NetMarketing report.) 
Fetherling attributes the efficiency to 
in-house management of the site. 


DIGESTIBLE INFORMATION 

Even those without a “Jones” feel the 
pressure. Take Nation’s Restaurant 
News (NRN), a 6-month-old New 
York-based online publication that tar- 
gets the 120,000 food service operators 
estimated to have Internet access. 
Currently, says Will Rodgers, project 
director, it has no direct competition 
— other than itself. 

“We start looking for news every 
morning and don’t stop until that 
night,” Rodgers says, noting that the 
staff updates news and financial infor- 
mation twice a day. Other areas of the 
1,138-page site, such as information on 
cutting-edge restaurant architecture 
and designers, receive weekly updates. 
“The ambition is to become the trade 
CNN of the world someday,” he says. 

Like Columbia/HCA’ site, NRN's 
is supported by advertising revenues. 
But managing and tracking these ads 
creates an additional burden for the 
staff. To help, NRN recently began 
using AdServer, distributed software 
from NetGravity, Inc. that remembers 
which ads have been scheduled for the 
most popular pages. That speeds the 
rate at which ads are posted. 

Implementing the software, which 
enables sites to generate online perfor- 
mance reports for each advertiser, 
required a significant investment. 
(AdServer costs $25,000 to $200,000, 
depending on site configuration.) It 
also involved training four people to 
install and use it. 

But Rodgers says it's worth it. “It 
has been helpful in keeping us off the 
wall with a big chart.” 

Weighing the investment required 
in a Web application is sound advice. 
“Anyone who thinks you can slap up a 
Web site and keep it updated and pro- 
vide good business-to-business com- 
munication for tens of thousands of 
dollars,” DHL’s Boehme says, “should 
recheck their figures.” 

D ENGLER IS A FREELANCE WRITER IN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








Oracle Wins 11 of 14 Golds in 
Computerworld Application Tools Survey 


Oracle Designer/2000 Oracle Developer/2000 
Best Technology Best Technology 


Oracle Designer/2000 Oracle Designer/2000 Oracle Designer/2000 Oracle Designer/2000 
Best Service/Support Best Price/Performance Best Documentation Most likely to purchase 


Oracle Designer/2000 Oracle Designer/2000 Oracle Developer/2000 Oracle Developer/2000 Oracle Developer/2000 
Prefertodobusiness with _ Installed in Company Best Service/Support Best Documentation —_ Prefer to do business with 


When Computerworld surveyed 1,500 information technology professionals, they named Oracle's 
Designer/2000™ and Developer/2000™ their #1 choice in these application development categories. 
That’s because Designer/2000 and Developer/2000 provide the most powerful tool suite for 


developing client/server and web applications, which scale from the workgroup to the enterprise. 


For award-winning client/server application development and a copy of the Computerworld study, 


call 1-800-633-1071, ext. 8136 or find us on the Web at http://www.oracle.com/ 


ORACLE 


Enabling the Information Age 


1997 Oracle Corporation. Oracle is a registered trademark and Oracle7, Designer/2000 and Developer/2000 are trademarks of Oracle Corporation. All ri 
Award results based on Computerworld I/S Brand Preference. Study published in April 1996. All other company and product names are the trademarks of their 








EXPECT 


THE 


UNEXPECTED 


Web sites are de rigueur in corporate America, but the medium's 


Todd 
Marinoff and 
Valerie Roman 
praise the 
practicality of 
Cambridge's 
Web site. 


not just for the mainstream. A Web site for farmers? You bet. 


A site for online stargazers? Yes, indeed. Enter a parallel world. 


MUNICIPAL ues 


From the flashy to the functional, the Web sites of Seattle, Cambridge reflect each citys persona 


The cities of Cambridge, Mass., and Seattle are 3,000 
miles apart in distance and $487,000 apart in what 
they spend yearly to maintain their Web sites. But the 
difference isn’t just dol- 

lars --- it's philosophy. 

Elaborate graphics 

and Chamber of Com- 

merce-like features char- 

acterize the Seattle site, 

whereas Cambridge's site 

reflects an interest in 

grassroots democracy. 

“We're trying to get visi- 

tors into the city, but it's 

more important to us to 

serve the people who are 

already here,” a Cam- 

bridge IS official says. 

Seattle’s Web 


(www.ci.seattle.wa.us) 


site 


uses a mountain of varied 
flashy 
graphics in an effort to woo business, encourage 
tourism and help citizens deal with government. A 
“Seattle Virtual Tour” lets you see and hear the city: 
In Pike Place Market, the oldest continually operat- 
ing farmers’ market in the country, you can see great 
piles of seafood on ice while hearing a seller yell 
“$3.99 a pound!” When you see people walk along 


content and 
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the Seattle waterfront, you can hear the cries of 
seagulls. 

In addition, citizens and prospective citizens can 
get information on everything from choosing a neigh- 
borhood to getting electric service started. Businesses 
can find out how to secure necessary permits to build 
and to do business with the city. 

Started in January 
1995, the site costs 
$500,000 a year to 
operate, says Jeffrey 
Crist, technical and 
creative director of 
the city of Seattle's 
Public Access Net- 


work. 


CITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
www.ci.cambridge.ma.us 


CITY OF SEATTLE 
PUBLIC ACCESS NETWORK 
www.ci.seattle.wa.us 


Serve as virtual city halls and 
tourist kiosks, allowing access 
to government information. 


“The most innova- 

tive part of our site is 

really just the sheer amount of information we've got 
up there,” Crist says. “We have more information 
online than any other municipality near our size.” 
The site uses one gigabyte of data, which 
includes 2,100 Web pages, 10 searchable databases of 
city information, a few sound clips and more than 
3,000 graphics files (photos, maps, diagrams and 
Web navigation icons). In a nod to the city’s Pacific 
Rim neighbors, a regional overview is offered in 10 
languages. And the site continues to expand; this 
year, citizens will be able to pay parking tickets 
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Seattie’s Jeffrey 
Crist: “The most 
innovative part of 
our site is the 
sheer amount of 
information we've 
got up.” 


online with a credit card. 

If Seattle's Web site is indicative of the city’s capi- 
talist, new money reputation, Cambridge's reflects that 
city's socialist bent. The site (www.ci.cambridge.ma.us) 
maintains a tight focus on promoting citizen participa- 
tion in government, avoids commercialism and costs 
$13,000 a year to operate. 

The Cambridge site was started to reduce the 
number of phone calls city employees had to handle 
and to make it easier for residents to deal with city 
hall. It offers information on every city department, 
maps to help people find government buildings and 
tips on which buses to take to get there. There's also 
a bulletin board of upcoming meetings and events 
and an electronic-mail facility for corresponding 
with city officials. The site is visited by more than 
1,000 people daily, although exact numbers are hard 
to pinpoint. 

“There's a high rate of citizen participation in 
government here, and people in the city felt the Web 
site was another avenue to aid and abet that,” says 
Todd Marinoff, city MIS manager. “Cambridge has 
about 70 boards and commissions, and, eventually, 
we'd like to get a list of all those meetings online.” 

Marinoff proudly cites an incident in which a 
resident complained through Web site E-mail that 
the electronic checkout scanners in a local store 
were inaccurate. An investigation found a 35% error 
rate in scanning and made news in The Boston Globe. 
In another case, an E-mail complaint by a local 
woman resulted in better lit city bridges for night- 
time jogging. 

Valerie Roman, Cambridge's MIS director, says 
bringing out that kind of citizen participation is 
more important than putting up flashy graphics. The 
site even has a guiding principle: noncommercialism. 
Site officials try to restrict the site's information to 
city or nonprofit events, Roman says. Even tourism 
isn't a top priority. “These are real-life uses of this 
technology vs. the snazzy features,” she says. And for 
those who know Cambridge, that doesn't come as 
much of a surprise. 


> Alexander is a freelance writer in Edina, 
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HEALTH Y 


| NT BY WENDY MARX 


Recovering addicts find support on Hazelden site 


When he gets home from his night iob, Jim, a 39-year-old recov- 
ering alcoholic and drug user, doesn’t even take off his coat 
before sitting down in front of his computer for his daily dose of 
“spiritual medicine.” 

For Jim, an airline mechanic in Dallas who has been sober 
and drug-free since 1993, a morning isn't complete until he visits 
the Web site of the Hazelden Foundation (www.hazelden.org), 
the Center City, Minn.-based nonprofit organization that has 
been helping people with chemical dependencies and related 
problems since 1949. “I kind of feel | 
let someone down and | let myself 
down if | miss a day,” he says. “I can't 
tell you how great this site is. lt 
gives me the chance to meet other 


HAZELDEN FOUNDATION 
www.hazelden.org 


Site offers “Thought for the 
Day,” chat rooms and the 
ability to buy books and other 
addiction recovery aids 


people all over the country who 
share the same experience | have.” 
This is self-help for the 1990s, 
where the cure isn’t bottled or 
injected but transmitted electronically over the Internet. Since 
January 1996, Hazelden, which has more than 100,000 alumni of 
its treatment programs nationwide, has been extending an elec- 
tronic lifeline to people in need. In September, it made its site 
more interactive, adding chat rooms and electronic commerce so 
people can order from its 1,000-item catalog of books, videos, 
audiotapes and other recovery-related products. Recently, it 
began distributing a biweekly newsletter to 2,000 registered site 
users. And it began offering free cyber greeting cards, built with 
Continued on page 44 
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Soon, your net profits could include Internet profits. 
An anticipated $150 billion will change hands over the Internet by the year 2000. SAP can 
make sure one of those hands is yours. A joint effort with Microsoft® now makes 
Internet and intranet commerce a profitable reality, with SAP’s R/3 business 

processes available on a common platform on-line. Both customer-to- 

business and business-to-business transactions can be conducted 

completely electronically. It’s fast, it’s secure, it’s revolutionary, 

and it has the potential to change the way you do business. 

After all, the Internet is the largest single source of 

information in the world today. And no company 

knows how to give you a better return on 

information than SAP. To find out how 

SAP is helping more than 7,000 

businesses do business better, 

visit us at http://www. 

sap.com, or call 

1-800-283- 


ISAP. 


a 
a’ 4 Better Return On Information 





WANTED: 


retirees 


Builder seeks residents 
for senior communities via Web site 


BY WENDY MARX 


Why would a senior community advertise on the 
Internet? Because the community's developer is 
expanding rapidly, and more and more seniors — like 
the rest of the population — are getting wired. 

Thirty percent of Americans age 55 and older own 
a computer, with 25% of them using it to communicate 
online, according to a 1995 survey by SeniorNet, a San 
Francisco-based nonprofit organization working to 
build a community of seniors online. 

That community includes Leroy Haslup, 76, who 
corresponds with his college-age grandchildren via E- 
mail. Haslup already lives in one of the areas that 
Senior Campus Living, a private firm that has devel- 
oped and managed senior communities since 1983, is 
promoting on the Web (www.sclrc.com). The site, 





EA | 


ENIOR CA MP 
Serving Seniors an 
Serving Communities 
Across America 


Continued from page 44 


which went up last April, describes the facilities and 
includes campus maps and apartment floor plans. Five 
communities are expected to be available by early this 
year: Cantonsville (where Haslup lives) and Parkville, 
Md.; Dearborn, Mich.; Springfield, Va.; and Pinton 
Falls, N.J. The Baitimore-based company plans to 
spend $3 billion building new campuses throughout 
the U.S. during the next 10 years. 

Some 1,500 people have visited Senior Campus 
Living’s site since its inception, but response in terms 
of leads and sales has been just a trickle, says Tom 
Mann, director of advertising, publications and graph- 
ics. “It’s the beginning of the game,” Mann says. 
“We're trying to learn the rules so, hopefully, we'll be 
up to speed when the Internet becomes a real force.” 

Mann says the com- 
pany isn’t looking for a 
return on its site invest- 
ment for a few years. “At 
a certain point, we'll 
measure it constantly,” he 
says. “For now, we want 


SENIOR LIVING 
www.scirc.com 


Offers preview of 
retirement communities. 


to stay on top of where 
the technology's going and how consumers are shop- 
ping.” The site was developed internally, at a cost of 
less than $10,000, says systems analyst Song Pak. 

Mann says the Web site also appeals to seniors’ 
families, who typically make the housing decisions if 
the senior needs help with daily care (called assisted 
living) or nursing care. Senior Campus Living offers 
both types of facilities, as well as independent apart- 
ment living. 

Typically located on 100 acres and geared toward 
the middle class, the facilities offer interconnected 
buildings housing a bank, beauty shop, convenience 
store, health club, computer center and other ameni- 
ties. Some 9,000 senior citizens call them home. 
“It's a way to just enjoy life, period,” Haslup says. 


> Marx is a freelance writer in Stamford, Conn. 


Allaire Corp.'s Cold Fusion software, te send to friends and families of people in recovery. 

By the end of last year, the site had received an estimated 49,000 visitors, the vast majority of whom had 
not had contact with any of Hazelden’s facilities. That's “great news,” says webmaster Linda Peterson. 
Hazelden doesn't collect demographics on site visitors but believes it's reaching a wider audience than the 
middle-class population typically served by its treatment centers, which require insurance or private payment. 

Hazelden spent about $50,000 initially to develop its Web site, according to Barbara English-Belanger, 
vice president of new ventures. The site, created as an outreach rather than a revenue vehicle, has already 
returned its investment costs from sales at the online bookstore and referrals to its treatment services. 

Meanwhile, for many people, the site is a virtual helping hand. As one person said in an E-mail note to 
the site, “Thanks to your Web site, | have some confidence in moving forward. ... One comes away with the 
feeling that Hazelden really does care and wants to help.” 
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iT’'SsS ALL IN 


Stas .. 


THE 


STEVE ALEXANDER 


NASA site offers 400 views for space explorers 


It's a stormy day on Jupiter. White flecks of what appear to be thunderheads — the type of 
clouds that create thunderstorms on Earth — are swirling around the edges of Jupiter's Great 
Red Spot. The Red Spot, a 300-year-old hurricane-like storm with winds of 250 miles per hour, 
is so big the entire Earth could be dropped inside of it. 

Welcome to space in cyberspace, where high-quality photos of unearthly beauty take the 
place of textbooks and newspaper reports. The dramatic view of Jupiter, taken last June 26, is 
one of the nearly 400 images on NASAs Planetary Photojournal Web site. The site is expected 
to help reduce the 300 requests per week that a two-person public information office receives. 

“We've organized it so you can do searches for all photos returned from a particular space- 
craft or for a specific target like Jupiter,” says Myche McAuley, a technical staff member at Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory's science data processing systems section in Pasadena, Calif. 


NASA 
photojournal. 
jpl.nasa.gov 


A photo archive 
searchable by voyage 
or place, this site links 
to a site featuring 3-D 
animations of scientific 
data, such as comput- 
er-generated flights 
over Mars or Venus. 


THE price | RIGHT 


BY WILLIAM SPAIN 


Donated services make Web site a smart venture for Goodwill Industries 


If cybersurfing and 50-cent shirts appear an unlikely 
combination, you haven't asked webmaster Scott 
Mearns about Goodwill Industries International, Inc.'s 
Web site. 

Public awareness is as crucial for a nonprofit as for 
any other organization, and Goodwill is leveraging 
the Web to promote itself and provide 
easy access to information. ! : 

Looking for a Goodwill drop box GOODWILL 
where you can donate last year's fashions 
or that couch that won't fit up the stairs? 
Try the clickable map of the U.S. and 
Canada to find the nearest donation cen- 
ter or retail outlet — it's one of the site's 
most popular features, Mearns says. 

Curious about Goodwill's history and 
mission to provide job training and 
placement for disabled people and others with barriers 
to employment? You'll find that on the site, too, along 
with information on how to locate and support your 
local Goodwill chapter. Each chapter operates indepen- 
dently under a national umbrella; about 20 of the 200- 
plus chapters internationally have their own home 


goods 


pages so far. Goodwill Industries of Kentucky in 
Louisville is one of them. 


ILLUSTRATION BY STEVEN SALERNO 


www.goodwill.org 


Offers information and 
donation drop-box locations 
§ for the job training and 
placement agency best 
known for collecting and 
selling clothes and home 


“We constructed our Web page after 
visiting everybody else's sites,” says Oliver 
Hofmann, the chapter's development 
director. His site offers information on 
Goodwill locations, volunteer opportuni- 
ties and even an approximate price list for 
goods in local Goodwill 
stores. The services to 
build and maintain the site 
were donated by friends 
and relatives of the staff. 
Future plans for the 
corporate site include 
adding RealAudio and 
developing a private sec- 
tion where Goodwill members can 
share information, Mearns _ says. 
Goodwill may also do some online promotion with 
CEO and President Fred Grandy, a former GOP con- 
gressman from lowa and one-time crew member of 
TV's The Love Boat. 
Of course, for that, they may need to go back to 
Gopher. 


D> Spain is a freelance writer in Chicago. 
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VESSEL FOR 


EVANGELISM j cscs 


Lutheran Church spreads its mission on the Web and uses the medium for church business, too 


For evangelical Christians whose fundamental doc- 
trine requires them to expose as many people as possi- 
ble to their beliefs, the Internet is truly a godsend. 
The primary reason the Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod put up a Web site a year ago was to reach 
outsiders — those who aren't familiar with the 
Lutheran Church, says Joseph D. Sullivan, mission 
partnership and involvement Internet 

application coordinator. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
www.icms.org 


Provides introduction to 

Lutheran faith, daily prayers, 
= database of radio broad- 

casts, links to churches 


0 
worldwide. Intranet replaces 


proprietary network for 
church business. 


The Missouri Synod, based in St. 
Louis, is a branch of the Lutheran 
Church; which has 6,300 congregations 
and 2.6 million members in 50 nations. 
Its Web site (www.lcms.org) receives 
more than 1,500 hits a day — though 
the church isn't tracking from whom — 


a a nn ee ee eee 


and it is also used by the organization's 

professional workers, congregaticns and 
more than 2,100 schools to communicate about 
church business. 

But the primary purpose of the Web site is to 
spread the Gospel. 

“Who We Are” and “What We Believe” buttons on 
the home page bring up information that provides an 
introduction to the Lutheran faith. “The home page 
also makes Bible studies available for people in remote 
areas or for people who travel,” says Tom Butz, assis- 
tant to the president, business administration. 


rts BY WILLIAM SPAIN 


Artists embrace Web medium as outreach tool 


“Cognisculpture” might not have made it to the 
Louvre — yet — but aficionados can grapple with it at 
wwwartswire.org. With links to everything from home 
pages on painting, photography, sculpture, music and 
dance to news about the latest gallery openings — 
and a private forum for Arts Wire board meetings and 
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THE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
MISSOURI SYNOD 


Where in the Synod would you like to go? 


Sullivan says he expects more churches to offer 
Web sites as they allocate more resources to technolo- 
gy. Already, more than 3,000 Christian churches in 75 
denominations have Web sites, and that number 
increases weekly, according to Christianity Today, Inc. 
(www.christianity.net). 

Technology has become so important to the 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod that the group 
has a staff of 50 IS employees nationwide and a 10- 
year strategic plan for IT. As for the Internet, it is 
slowly replacing the church's private “Luthernet” 
application, which will be phased out over the next 
year or two, Butz says. 


> Wilde is a freelance writer in Easton, Conn. 


grant application reviews — the 
Web site facilitates communica- 
tion among artists, arts organiza- 
tions and the public. 

Its greatest beneficiary, accord- 
ing to Dan Martin, director of the 
master of arts management pro- 
gram at Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity in Pittsburgh, may be the 
local arts organizations. 

“They see it as giving them a 
competitive edge,” he says. “Arts 
Wire and the Web can give them access to people 
they wouldn't otherwise have.” 








A NEW 


crop 


Daryl Drake farms 900 acres near Brookville, Ind., that 
have been in his family for three generations. He lives 
in the house his grandfather built in 1920 and still 
owns the tractor his grandfather purchased in 1936 to 
replace plow horses. Drake also owns a computer that 
provides his link to the Internet. 

“The greatest advances in farming ‘technology’ first 
came with mechanization. Next was biological 
[advancement] that led to higher yield- 
ing varieties [of crops] and chemical 
weed control. Now, there are electronic 
advances,” says Drake, who has used a 
computer to help run his farm since 
1979. These days, sending and receiving 
E-mail and downloading information 
from the Internet are the PC's primary 
functions. “Farming is like any other the world. 
business: accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion is critical,” Drake says. 

One company that hopes to leverage farmers’ use 
of technology is Consolidated Grain and Barge Co. 
(CGB), which markets and transports farmers’ bulk 
crops. Its Web site (www.cgb.com), launched in June, 
allows farmers to track prices of grain, corn and soy- 
beans, for example, and access information about local 
harvests. The company hopes that sharing this infor- 
mation, which used to be closely guarded, will sow 
goodwill with farmers. 

“Now, we want to take information to our cus- 


And for artists, who often 
become very specialized and may 
work only in one medium, Arts 
Wire has assigned itself a broader 
purview. “One of the hallmarks is 
that we are not specific-discipline- 
oriented,” says Arts Wire director 
Joe Matuzak. 

Key to success is improving 
the Internet skills of all involved. 
“We didn’t aim ourselves at the 
technically savvy artists. A lot of 

our time has been spent hand-holding people 
through this process.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY STEVEN SALERNO 


BY CANDEE WILDE 


CONSOLIDATED GRAIN 
www.cgb.com 


Farmers mix technology 
and tradition to increase profitability 


tomers on a trust basis so we 
can change the adversarial rela- 
tionship that existed in the 
past,” explains Tim Wesbey, 
CGB's divisional general man- 
ager. The Louisiana-based com- 
pany operates more than 65 
grain facilities in the ULS. 

Drake says he isn't sure a Web site 
can build trust, but he does value the 
information he finds on CGB’s site. 
“CGB has included both futures and 
cash bids on their site, which I will visit 


Tracks prices of grain and 
other crops; provides 
updates on weather 
conditions, transportation 
and political events around 


two or three times weekly — every day 
if I didn’t have other 
retrieval methods,” he says. 

Farmers have always needed current 


information 


information about prices, weather and 

transportation conditions and political 
happenings, and CGB traditionally provided it by 
phone or newsletter, Wesbey says. But the Internet 
allows farmers to tune in anytime. 

As more family farms are consolidated and the 
number of farmers continues to decline, computer net- 
works are helping breathe new life into the farming 
business, Drake says. “With fewer farmers, there are 
fewer suppliers, less agricu'tural radio and even fewer 
government offices,” Drake says. “Often, business is 
done electronically today, instead of person to person.” 


A program of the New York Foundation for the 
Arts, Arts Wire was conceived in the late 1980s to 
improve communication in the arts community via 
the then-nascent online medium. It debuted in 1993. 

It is funded by corporate subscribers and various 
grants, and some income is derived 
from providing members with inexpen- 
sive Web design services, conferences 


and workshops, Matuzak says. Server 
space is provided free by Martin's mas- 
ter's program at Carnegie Mellon. The 
site also functions as an applied 
research project for arts management 
students there. 


N.Y. FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ARTS 
www.artswire.org 


Provides information rang- 
ing from local dance per- 
formance schedules to 
grants available to artists. 
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WHETHER YOU 
YOUR STAFF'S 


hen Marriott International, Inc. decided to go 
on the Web, it didn’t think twice about turning 
to contractors to build its site. 

Why not do it in-house? “We try to look for core com- 


petencies, and managing a Web site is not one of them,” 


says Bill Schallenberg, manager of Internet services. 


When it comes to the development, operation 
and maintenance of Web sites, information man- 
agers and their business management cohorts at 
some Premier 100 organizations are finding that 
outsourcing is the way to go. Like other technolo- 
gies before it, the Internet creates a build/buy 
conundrum; whether to do it yourself or pay some- 
one else to depends on how much control you 
want to have, where your staffs strengths are and 
how much you want to spend. 

“You can do it all yourself, but it's getting pretty 
complicated,” says Sherry Sumits, an outsourcing 
analyst at Input, a Mountain View, Calif.-based mar- 
ket research firm. “The more value that's involved, 
the more risk you have of spending more in-house 
rather than leveraging economies of scale.” 

Perhaps more than any other technological 
outsourcing project in the past, today’s Web site 
development entails cross-disciplinary skills, such 
design, graphics 
Furthermore, the requisite computer skills such as 
HTML, Java and Common Gateway Interface 
(CGI) programming are new, and when legacy 


as creative and writing. 


links are involved, they can get a little dicey. 

Then there's the challenge of laying out infor- 
mation in a versatile, electronic page-linking for- 
mat, which allows for approaches not possible, or 
even thought of, on two-dimensional paper. 


FILLING THE VOID 

Stepping in to meet these challenges are Web site 
“boutiques,” whose only line of business is to create 
sites. There are also traditional ad agencies, tradi- 
tional outsourcers and systems integrators, for 
when the Web site requires links to a finely tuned 
back end. As Forrester Research, Inc. analyst Josh 
Bernoff notes, if your Web site is part of a larger 
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business-process remapping, “you don't hand it all 
over to [site developer] Digital Planet and ask 
them to re-engineer your business.” 

Certainly, plenty of companies are buying in. 
Estimates of market size vary wildly. Forrester pre- 
dicts a $10 billion market in site design by the year 
2000. Input doubles the ante for that time frame, 
estimating a $20 billion market that includes Web 
site hosting and back-end integration. 

A Web contract can cost from $1,000 to 
$100,000, depending on site sophistication, Input's 
Sumits notes. Yearly maintenance might range 
from $10,000 to $50,000, she says. But with all the 
skills needed to set up and maintain a site, the price 
can be worth it. 

Schallenberg won't say how much money 
Marriott is spending on its Web contractors — all 
five of them. It's using Waldorf, Md.-based Design 
Corp. for page creation; Martin Interactive, a divi- 
sion of ad agency The Martin Agency, Inc., for 
page design and page links; UUNet Technologies, 








CREATE AND MANAGE YOUR WEB SITE OR SEEK OUTSIDE HELP DEPENDS ON 
STRENGTHS, THE CONTROL YOU WANT AND YOUR BUDGET BY MARK HALPER 
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Inc. for Web site hosting; AC Nielsen I/Pro for site 
traffic analysis; and The Hotel Industry and 
Switching Co. for electronic commerce — pro- 
cessing room reservations and payments. 

Though Schallenberg says Marriott factors in 
core competencies when deciding whether to do a 
project in-house, that's not always the deciding fac- 
tor. Strategists at Progressive Insurance Co. in 
Mayfield, Ohio, decided to build their own Web 
site because they wanted control, they wanted to 
learn and they wanted to make changes quickly at 
the right time, says IS manager Ryan Conlon. The 
site has been up since the spring of 1995. 

“We decided to do it on our own to force our- 
selves to learn this new technology,” Conlon says. “If 
someone else does it, it's hard to understand the real 
challenges: what works, what doesn’t work, what's 
hard, what's easy, and what the real capabilities are.” 

As a rapidly growing auto insurance company 
vying for market share against the likes of Allstate 
Insurance Co., Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 


INFOGRAPHIC BY DAVID WAUGH 


and State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co., Progressive has some ambi- 
tious Internet-related goals that include 
electronic commerce. 

Certainly, Conlon’s has been a learning 
experience. For instance, the company has 
learned to limit the size of images. “We've 
learned that people will wait about 17 sec- 
onds, and then they'll say, ‘The hell with 


this’ and go on to another site,” he says. 


KEEPING OPTIONS OPEN 
Of course, nothing has to be forever. The 
conventional wisdom in data center out- 
sourcing that it's difficult to terminate a deal 
or change outsourcers doesn't ring true for 
Web development. 
McDonald's Corp. recently decided to 
bring page development in-house, ending a 
year-long relationship with San Francisco- 
based Organic Online. The site offers infor- 
mation about the fast food company, goods to 
buy and some interactive games for children. 
“When we originally started, the Internet was 
fairly new,” recalls McDonald's webmaster Judy 
Newby. “We didn’t have a lot of experience.” 

In fact, the limiting factor in taking on develop- 
ment itself was not the technical challenge, but the 
chore of managing production schedules across 
departments. “The programming is the least of it,” 
says Newby, who, like many webmasters, points out 
that HTML programming is relatively easy, and 
that plenty of tools circumvent HTML. 

Aetna, Inc. also took page development back 
from its original designer, Proxicom, Inc. — but it 
doesn't rule out going back to an outsourcer. Creed 
Terry, an Aetna vice president, says the company 
will seek out a contractor for an upcoming major 
redesign. 

There's always the mercurial question of where 
the Web is heading, too. “If the Web should col- 
lapse, we don't want to be saddled with a huge 
overhead,” Marriott's Schallenberg says. 


D> HALPER IS A FREELANCE WRITER IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WHAT IS SUITESPOT? 


Picture an intranet that’s running at full 





potential. That’s new Netscape SuiteSpot}' 


the only integrated suite of server software 





that lets you build a Full-Service Intranet. 
With SuiteSpot, you can build network 


productivity applications that help you 





communicate, collaborate, and share 


information. Choose any combination of 





our five different software products: 


Netscape Enterprise, Mail, News, Proxy, 





or Catalog Servers. SuiteSpot also comes 
with our application development and 


data access tool, LiveWire Pro” 





SUITE BACK Lorus 
spot / orrice / NOTES 
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Mail, Mi ing & 


Discus. 


Distributed Search & 
Indexing 


| 

| aieiineaen 

| Based Java 
JavaScript 

Informix, & ODBC 


Standards-Bas | 
i 
Cost w/1,000 Clients } 


SUITESPOT VERSUS 

ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS 

Unlike older technology, only SuiteSpot’s 
open-server product family allows you to 
build one architecture for Internet and 
intranet applications — one architecture 
that’s cheaper and easier to maintain. And 
SuiteSpot easily integrates with current 
client/server applications running on Unix 
and Windows NT. 

To learn more about SuiteSpot and the 
Full-Service Intranet, call for your free 
white paper, “The Netscape Intranet 
Vision,” at 1-800-397-8606. 


N 


NETSCAPE 
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Sophisticated Web sites require 
heavy-duty tools. The good news: 


You may already have them. 


By Suruchi Mohan 


reating a basic Web presence with 
gobs of informational text and flashy 
eye candy is easy — that's why there are so 
many alluring sites in the ‘net's naked city. 


However, a good many Premier 100 organiza- 
tions are heeding a higher calling. They are trans- 
forming product catalogs into full-service order-entry 
and fulfillment systems; using Internet mail to cat- 
alyze customer service and support; or providing cus- 
tomers and suppliers with entree into previously for- 
bidden inventory, production and sales and market 
ing systems via private intranets. 

The good news is, many organizations already 
have experience with the tools needed to get the job 
done. “The beauty of the [Web] is that it leverages 
existing databases, existing tools, existing operating 
systems and existing hardware technologies,” says 
Richard Finkelstein, president of Performance 
Computing, Inc. in Chicago. 

Chuck Campbell, senior computer analyst and a 
webmaster for Amoco Corp., agrees. “Right now, 
[companies are] repurposing existing tools.” 

For instance, page authoring, image rendering and 
manipulation aids are coming from Adobe Systems, 
inc. and Microsoft Corp. For underlying logic, appli- 
cation developers are turning to Web-enabled visual 
programming tools from companies such as Microsoft 
or to Web-spawned startups such as Bluestone, Inc. 
and Netscape Communications Corp. They are also 
using proven Internet derived shareware products and 
languages such as C, C++, Perl and CGI, the latter 
two of which were developed for the Internet. 

Using a sprinkling of these is Moses Haile, a sys- 
tems developer at National Personnel Associates 
Cooperative, Inc. in Kentwood, Mich. Composed of 
nearly 400 placement firms, the organization maintains 
a database of job seekers and job openings. Users go 
through a Web browser to a Web server — WebSite 
Professional from O'Reilly & Associates, Inc. — that 
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“Right now, [companies are] repurposing existing 
tools." — Chuck Campbell, senior computer analyst 


and webmaster, Amoco 


also hosts a Microsoft Access database. Haile used CGI 
and WinCGI scripting for database access. 

Black & Veatch, an engineering construction compa- 
ny based in Kansas City, Mo., took a different approach. 
Using a new breed of tool, it built a construction man- 
agement application that allows managers and clients to 
check the status of projects (see story page 25). 

The architecture is typical three-tier client/server 
enabled for the Web. At the browser layer, managers 
just run a predefined report, which goes to the Web 
server. The server, using Bluestone's Sapphire/Web, gen- 
erates an SQL query that goes to the database for the 
information requested. The Web server can also gener- 
ate Boolean queries, which were developed using C. 

Why a product upstart Bluestone? 
Sapphire/Web runs on the server, is platform indepen- 
dent and required minimal developer training, B&V 
webmaster Duane Downtain says. 

But Web development isn’t always predictable, as 
Loyola Marymount University in Los Angeles found 


from 
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out. A student-built site offering general 
university information had to be 
revamped by the school's IS department 
because Loyola Marymount's organiza- 
tional interests were not properly repre- 
sented, says Bonnie Weinstein, Web 


development manager. 

To upgrade the site's look, feel, con- 
tent and navigation, Weinstein selected 
Microsoft's Internet Assistant — an add- 
in to Microsoft Word — and shareware, 


including Homesite X — an HTML 


editor for Windows 95 and NT 4.0. 

Free software has helped cther 
companies, too. Wendel Bordelon, 
directory administration analyst at 
Amoco, creaved a Web site to monitor 
the company’s Hewlett-Packard Co. 


Loyola's Bonnie Weinstein 
revamped the university's Web 
site using Internet Assistant 
and shareware Homesite X. 


OpenMail servers. He used public 
domain Web software from Conseil 
Europeen pour la Recherche Nucleaire 
(CERN), the European Laboratory for 
Particle Physics, and built pages using 
native Unix commands. 

As the site has grown, Bordelon has 
moved to commercial products, such as 
Microsoft's Internet Assistant and 
Powerpoint for HTML conversion and 
graphics, respectively, and Visio Corp.'s 
technical drawing package. Why the 
change? Service, support and bug fixes 
are much easier to come by, Amoco's 
Campbell explains. 

At least partly for this reason, 
Whirlpool Corp. used Adobe Acrobat 
and Photoshop in preparing images for 


the Web, says Frank McElligoitt, a busi- 
ness systems consultant at the Benton 
Harbor, Mich., company. 

Down the road for many Premier 
100 organizations is Java, Sun 
Microsystems, Inc.'s much hyped cross- 
platform development language. It is 
still a reach for many developers, 
except for the most experienced C++ 
programmers. “We've stayed away 
because we have a 16 bit [environment] 
and most Java doesn’t support it,” says 
B&V's Downtain. “We're waiting for a 
killer Java application.” 

Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco 
did not use Java to create its Internet 
banking service because of concerns 
about its maturity and security. “We 
don't want to use anything that people 
are skeptical about,” says Alan Stark, 
vice president of online financial ser- 
vices. 

Still, almost everyone is intrigued 
by Java development, even if they are 
worried by its complexity. “It will be a 
while before java hits Web sites,” says 
Mitch Kramer, consulting editor of 
application development practice at 
Patricia Seybold Group in Boston. 


> MOHAN IS A FREELANCE WRITER IN LOS 
ALTOS, CALIF 


The trouble with ISPs — and how to avoid it 


| f you've had trouble accessing your internet service provider 
(ISP) or had problems with the speed and quality of the ser- 
vice, or the knowledge of the technical support staff, take heart. 
You're not alone. Many Premier 100 organizations suffer the 
same fate. 

“We built the Internet [application] based on grants, then 
paid $10,000 for Internet access, and now [we're paying] 
$300,000 a year,” says Mike Strizich, director of student infor- 
mation services at the University of California in San Francisco. 
Even changing ISPs, he says, “we're having packets dropped all 
over the place. The bandwidth isn't there that we're used to." 

Bill Donkin took the time to evaluate several ISPs before hir- 
ing one. “We want them to own the routers and the line and 
charge us a flat fee," says Donkin, director of technical services 
and network operations at Pep Boys - Manny, Moe & Jack, an 
automotive parts retailer based in Philadelphia. “We don’t want 
to worry about the maintenance of the router they put here for 
us. When they change routers, we don't want to be involved.” 
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For peace of mind (and contingency planning), Pep Boys 
plans to hire a backup ISP. “I want to make sure people who use 
the Internet for work don't get disrupted service," Donkin says. 

Once burned is twice prepared. Here are some things to 
consider when evaiuating ISPs, from our Premier 100 organi- 
zations. 

COSTS. Don’t leap from one ISP to another purely for 
price reasons. “Pricing is based more on competitive than 
financial prudence. [Some ISPs] are charging too little," which 
affects the quality of service, says Don Hutchinson, an inde- 
pendent consultant in San Carlos, Calif. 

TEMPORAL AND GEOGRAPHIC AVAILABILITY. Does 
the ISP offer 24-hour service in the localities you need to link? 

WEB SAVVY. Is the ISP's technology dated? Can it handie 
peak connectivity loads? Does it understand the intricacies of 
your environment? 

VIABILITY. Does the ISP have sustainable business to get 
it through bad times? 
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By Leslie Goff 


Facing high market demand for a limited supply 
of people with HTML, Java and networking skills, 
corporate IS departments are training their sights 
on retaining their hard-earned online talent. 
Here, managers at four Premier 100 organizations 
(see box at right) share how they are striving to 
create enlightened workplaces where these pro- 


fessionals can thrive. 


CW: How are you hanging on to your Web 
staffers? 

GIDEON SASSON: [Schwab is] trying to bring 
developers into a strong partnership with the 
business, where they actually feel that they own 
the site. It's very difficult to attract really talented 
C++ programmers because of our proximity to 
Silicon Valley. We're considered corporate 
America, and [that] scares away a lot of talented 
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They're 
savvy, 
creative 
and in bot 
demand. 
Here's what 
it takes 
to keep 
webmasters 
happy — 
and on the 
company 


payroll. 


ind 


programmers. We're fortunate not 
to have that kind of culture ... 
sometimes it's a challenge for peo- 
ple to adjust to the idea that they 
own everything being developed. 
That partnership makes it possible 
for us to maintain our staff. 
MARY CORTINA: Our conservation 
mission [at the National Wildlife 
Federation], combined with the IS 
perspective, makes it really attractive 
for Web people to be here and stay 
here. ... We're not going to be paying 
top dollar, because we're nonprofit. As 
trite as it sounds, having people under- 
stand how their work fits into the orga- 
nization and the world at large — you 
can't substitute compensation for that. 
So we rely on that quite a bit, because 
it's certainly not the money that's going 
to keep people here. 
SCOTT DINSDALE: [At BMG Enter- 
tainment], we tend to look at Web activi- 
ties as two separate activities. One is the 
tech side, which involves managing the 
site, knowing what's coming down the pike 
— a traditional IS project management 
role. We look for an experienced IS person 
who is interested in the Web for the 
moment, but who is mainly interested in IS. 
The other side is the creative/marketing side. 
We don’t force an IS person into that role. We 
look for someone interested in a career in mar- 
keting who is computer-aware but not IS-aware. 
So each side has a career track that joins not just 
to the Web, but to specific segments within the 
company that offer a variety of career paths. 
WENDY BELSKY: [At Chase Manhattan] we have 
been very public about saying that this technolo- 
gy is going to be a real enabler for our business, 
and we continue to make significant investments 
in the technology. That positions us as a world 
leader in that respect, and people want to work 
for a world leader where they know the invest- 
ments will be made. 


CW: How much turnover has your Web staff 


experienced? 
DINSDALE: Our group has been together about 
18 months, and we have our first turnover coming 
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up [on the marketing side]. On the IS 
side, we've had no turnover. With our 
outsourcer, it was a rocky ride for the 
first six months because of turnover on 
their side. It seems more stable now. 
CORTINA: Our first “webster” left to 
become a teacher. She was the one 
who really set up the collaborative 
framework we have for developing the 
Web site 
and had a lot of creative ideas about 


she was a real motivator 


getting people to work together. So 
we looked for these same qualities 
again, because we don't have the 
resources to hire a 20-person dedicat- 
ed team. In general, people stay here 
a long time. If you stay five years, you 
can take a 10-week paid sabbatical. 
But I can’t imagine a webster staying 
here that long, just because the tech- 
nology changes so fast. 

SASSON: No one from our team has 
left yet. We had one case of a person 
joining the group and not making it 
— it was a new employee, and when 
he came to us, he had another job 
offer in the works that was closer to 
his house, and he left to take that. 


CW: What is the work environment 
for your Web team like? 

SASSON: In IS, every organization 
under the CIO defines its own envi- 
ronment. In the electronic trading 
organization, we have flexible hours, 
and staff can arrange their own sched- 
ules with their manager. It's quite 
normal to work from home two days 
or to work four very long days and 
take the fifth off. Schwab is a casually 
dressed company — in that respect, 
everyone enjoys the same freedom. 
BELSKY: We emphasize flex work 
arrangements. Particularly in some of 
these jobs, people can go home early 
for dinner with their families, and 
then log on at night from home. They 
can set up formal or informal arrange- 
ments with their managers. 
CORTINA: We're in Tyson's Corner, in 
Vienna, Va., and we have 50 acres of 
land with nature trails and a backyard 
habitat and demonstration garden. In 
the evenings [typically people work 
till about 7 p.m.] we have deer out 
here eating pears off the pear trees. 


CW: What special considerations or 
perks do your Web staffers enjoy? 
DINSDALE: The only thing different 
from anyone else is the workstation 
issue. They all have two workstations. 
One is usually RISC-based, like a Sun, 
so theirs are much spiffier than any- 
one else's. But that's just one piece of 
ego that goes with the job. 


CW: What other factors contribute 
to retention? 

BELSKY: We have a number of estab- 
lished forums [our Web people] can 
become members of, like a technolo- 
gy leadership corps, and a global 
LAN community that provides an 
opportunity for people to understand 
developing on the Internet and 
intranet. We also have Centers of 
Excellence for the Internet and 
intranet. The people chosen for them 
have demonstrated a high level of 
expertise, and being a member of any 
of these forums is an opportunity to 
learn and develop. 

SASSON: There's a high you can get 
from working at a high-tech company 
like Microsoft. Then there's another 
high that comes from end users actu- 
ally giving you feedback on features 
they are using that are yours. Here, 
we're much closer to the user. ... The 
scale of the opportunity to make an 
impact on people who are dealing 
with what is often the second-most 
important thing in their lives — their 
life savings — is a huge factor. It's 
possible, within two months of com- 
ing here, to make a huge impact on 
the site. And usage is increasing so 
rapidly. That in itself is a high. 
CORTINA: People who come here to 
work on the Web want to work for us 
because of our environmental and 
conservation work, but also because 
we are trying to use this new technol- 
ogy to change the world. Our elec- 
tronic mission is at the heart of what 
we do. | think if [the Web team] were 


just an appendage of a company, it 


would be very hard to keep people, 
but with our overall mission, it's hard 
for people to walk away. 


> GOFF IS A FREELANCE WRITER IN NEW YORK. 


The Panelists 
and Their Teams 


GIDEON SASSON: Senior vice 
president, electronic brokerage 
technology 

Charles Schwab & Co., 

San Francisco 


Site: www.schwab.com 


Staff: 10 developers, four pub- 
lishers/HTML programmers and a 
small quality-assurance staff work- 
ing on the front-end applications; 
more than 100 C programmers 
work on the back-end systems. 


MARY CORTINA: Acting director, 
information technology 

National Wildlife Federation, a 
nonprofit environmental conserva- 
tion organization in Vienna, Va. 


Site: www.nwf.org 


Staff: A “webster” (a.k.a. web- 
master), who coordinates a collabo- 
rative effort between IS and each 
department and enables volunte::rs 
from each department to post inter- 
active content to the site; plus an 
intern, who assists the webster. 


SCOTT ‘DINSDALE: Senior vice 
president, information systems 
BMG Entertainment, New York 
Site: www.bmg.com 

Staff: Three full-time and two 
part-time employees, including a 
marketing project leader and an |S 
project leader. 


WENDY BELSKY: Senior vice 
president, human resources, 
Information Technology and 
Operations group 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York 


Site: www.chase.com 

Staff: A large distributed staff 
programs and maintains the site; 
the business units provide content. 
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The Premier 100: 


4 Ree 


Company/Organization 

A & M Records 

Advanced Marine Enterprises, Inc. 
Aiamo Rent A Car, Inc. 

Alaska Airlines, Inc. 


Allegany County (Md.) Human Resources Development Commission 


Aluminum Company of America* 
Amazon.com 

AMP, Inc. 

APL Ltd. 

Armstrong World Industries 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Ashland, Inc. 

| Auer Precision Co. 

BankAmerica Corp.* 

Barnett Banks, Inc. 

Battelle Pacific Northwest National Laboratory* 

Bechtel Corp.* 

Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Ctr., Nuclear Medicine Dept. 
Black & Veatch** 

Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc.* 

Caliber System, Inc. 

Cambridge, City of 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

CH2M Hill, inc.* 


Charles Schwab Corp. 
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Industry 

Entertainment 

Maritime Engineering 
Transportation 

Air Transportation 
Government 

Metal & Glass Manufacturing 
Retail 

Electronics 
Transportation 

Interior Furnishings 
Business Services 

Oil & Gas 

Electronics 

Financial Services 
Financial Services 
Research 

Engineering & Construction 
Health Care 

Engineering 
Management Consulting 
Transportation 
Government 
Distribution 

Engineering 


Financial Services 
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Company Revenue 
NA 


NA 


$436.1M 
$1.18 
$1B° 
$2.58 
NA 
NA 
NA 


$1.4B 


All companies selected for Internet applications unless followed by *(intranet) or **(combination Internet/intranet). 1income 2Business volume Estimate 
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Company URL 
amrecords.com 
www.advmar.com 
www. freeways.com 
www.alaska-air.com 
NA 

www.alcoa.com 
www.amazon.com 
connect.amp.com 
www.apl.com 
www.armstrong.com 
www.arthurdlittle.com 
www.ashiand.com 

NA 
www.bankamerica.com 
www.barnett.com 
www.pni.gov 
www.bechtel.com 
www.bidmc.harvard.edu 
www.bv.com 
www.bah.com 
www.calibersys.com 
www.ci.cambridge.ma.us 
www.chrobinson.com 
www.ch2m.com 


www.schwab.com 


ILLUSTRATION BY ERIC YANG DESIGN, INC 


Premier 100 Application 


Interactive site with video, audio, news and contests. Fans get up-to-date information on clients rep- 
resented by A&M. Improves name recognition and Internet presence for company. 


Ship design and advertising. Showcases company, garners international exposure and provides infor- 
mation on shipbuilding. 


Oniline car renta! reservations for customer convenience and increased revenue. Development cost: 


$100, 


Web site used for direct ticket purchases, reservations and flight information. Customer service 
realized through ease and convenience of information access and improved call-wait times. 


Client tracking and communications across various county agencies. Provides file sharing and E-mail 
capabilities. Time savings and paper savings. Development cost: $60,000 


Corporate communications and news reports. Money saved by automated distribution of information 
and increased communications. Annual cost savings: $50,000. 


Online bookstore. Allows customers to search by title, author, subject or keyword, pay by credit card 
and have items shipped to them. 


Information and electronic commerce. Allows access to current information on 75,000+ products, 
including application and product specs. Cost savings: $165,000. Development cost: $1.5M. 


Provides tracking information on shipments. Benefits include paperless environment and better 
customer service. Development cost: $100,000 to $150,000. 


Customer service and sales. Provides real-time access to logistics information. Development cost: 
$30,000. 


Marketing of company services. Increases customer contact and global accessibility. Revenue bene- 
fits: $600,000. Development cost: $20,000. 


Store locator provides easy access for customers searching for store locations 


ee avery | drawings transferred to customers via Internet. Improves customer communications with 
increased data avaiiability and international communications. Development cost: $1,200. 


Knowledge-based technical support for PC problems. Development cost: $20,000. 


Information for tourists and people relocating to Florida. Improves customer service and generates 
new accounts. 


Provides better access to financial mp and improves productivity, speed and control. Employees 
select from preformatted reports and create their own subscription lists. Annual savings: $350,000. 


Access to engineering documents and information. Reduces paper costs and increases speed of 
information transfer. Development cost: $500,000. 


Clinical information for referring physicians. Provides instant information access, international distrib- 
ution and inexpensive way to dispense information. Development cost: $1,000. 


Construction management system. Aids in tracking construction information across the U.S. Annual 
cost savings: $1M. 


Access to collective knowledge and corporate communications. Delivers uniform product information 
and helps solve staffing issues. 


Package tracking, customer service. linproves customer service and provides cost savings. 
Development cosi: $120,000. 


Electronic city hall. Provides easy access to government, community officials, information and 
resources. Development cost: $10,000. 


Shipment tracking service. Provides better customer service and reduces phone costs and personnel 
time. Development cost: $50,000. 


Global staffing tool for project teams. Able to find skilled staff and reduces time and effort to 
complete projects. Development cost: $30,000. 


Online trading, marketing and electronic commerce. Reduces employee costs, improves customer 


service and generates customer savings. 
NA = Not available. Some Premier 100 organizations do not have public Web sites and are honored for their Internet/intranet applications. 
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Company/Organization Industry Company Revenue 
City of Austin Electric Utility Department* Utility $500M+ 
Columbia/HCA Healthcare Corp. Health Care $17.7B 
Consolidated Grain and Barge Co. Wholesale $1.98 
Coopers & Lybrand L.L.P. Business Services NA 

CUC International, Inc. Membership Services 

DHL Airways, Inc. Transportation 

Dreyfus Corp., The Financial Services 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Publishing 

Environmental Protection Agency Governinent 

Equitable Cos., The Insurance 

Federal Express Corp. Transportation 

First Union Corp. Financial Services 

Florida Power & Light Co. Utility 

Gas Research Institute Research | 
Geisinger Health System* ; Health Care 

GenCorp** Diversified Manufacturing 

Gould Paper Corp.* Wholesale 

Harris Corp. Electronics 

Hastings Entertainment, inc.* Retail NA 


Hazelden Foundation Nonprofit NA 


HBO & Co. Entertainment $495.6M 


Heritage Environmental Services, Inc. Business Services $100M+ 
Holiday Inns, Inc. Hospitality NA 
Indianapolis VA Medical Center* ‘ Health Care NA 


IntelliChoice, inc. ; Automctive NA 


a a SN ca ee 
All companies selected for Internet applications unless followed by *(intranet) or **(combination Internet/intranet). income 2Business volume 3Estimate 
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Company URL 
www.electric.austin.tx.us 
www.columbia.net 
www.cgb.com 
www.colybrand.com 
www.cuc.com 
www.dhl.com 
www.dreyfus.com 
www.eb.com 
WWW.epa.gov 
www.equitable.com 
www.fedex.com 

www. firstunion.com 
www.fpi.com 
www.gri.org 
www.geisinger.edu 
rw.gencorp.com 
www.gouldpaper.com 
www.harris.com 
www.hastings-ent.com 
www.hazeiden.org 
www.hbo.com 
www.heritage-enviro.com 


www.holiday-inn.com 


www.va.gov/station/583.htm 


www.intellichoice.com 


Premier 100 Application 


Utility planning and system analysis. Immediate access to information reduces labor costs and 
increases productivity. Cost benefit: $10,000 to $20,000. Development cost: $30,000. 


Site serves as marketing, public relations and resource tool. Generates new revenue and clients. Site 
includes healthy recipes, encyclopedia of health information and listing of more than 500 facilities. 


Provides agricultural information, ig prices, and improves communication and relation- 
ship with farmers. Development cost: $5,000. 


Tax News Network (www.taxnews.com) provides most current tax information. Enhances company 
recognition and expands consumer base. 


Shoppers Advantage, online shopping service. Reduces customer service calls and telephony costs. 
Revenue benefits: $500,000. Development cosi: $300,000. 


Package tracking service. Provides shipping information to improve customer service. 


Account and sales information. Customers set up new accounts, track status and access daily rates 
and prices. Improves ease of transactions and security. Development cost: $127,500. 


Customer service and online encyclopedia. Provides easy access to current information and links to 
other related sites. 


Provides easy access to up-to-date EPA information for public. 


Interactive site with financial simulation game applet focused on financial fitness to encourage clients 
to think about lifestyle strategies. Focuses on needs, rather than disclosure of financial figures. 


Package tracking service. Customers can ship and track own packages, leading to reduced communi- 
cation costs and labor costs. 


Online banking service allows access to account information and transactions. Reduces telephony 
costs. 


Customer service. Customers access history of consumption and determination of last bill. Savings 
through decreased volume oi calls. Development cost: $20,000. 


Provides consumers with fast and easy access to current technical information about natural gas. 
Annual cost savings: $2M. Development cost: $1.5M. 


Distribution of information. Provides real-tinie accurate and consistent information while reducing 
patient care and paper costs. Cost benefit: $25,000. Development cost: $30,000. 


Supports engineering, quality and manufacturing, allowing staffers at remote locations to view docu- 
ments, videoconference via desktops and perform design reviews. Increases productivity. 


Web site for sales and customer service. Reduces call volume and increases sales with greater sales- 
force involvement. Development cost: $100,000. 


Product advertising and lead generation for sales forces. Customer access to current information on 
new products and spare parts. 


DataDoc Online. Reflects daily changes on video rentals, books, music and software across 115 retail 
locations. Saves !S time and improves data accessibility and accuracy. Annual savings: $150,000+. 


Public service and electronic commerce. Offers inspiration, information and products to people who 
have, or want information on, addictions. 


Original comedy and drama programs developed for the Internet. Customer feedback used to identi- 
fy customer needs and development of content and medium. 


Marketing, customer service, technology and regulatory services. Customers provided with free 
waste minimization audit. Serves to increase market share. Development cost: $20,000 


Customer service and are Owe real-time reservations. Customers can view accommoda- 
tions. Development cost: $300,000. 


Patient database. Provides real-time access to patient information and reduces labor and paper costs 


Automotive information and sales. Provides easy access and use of information, reduces pease 
costs of reports. Revenue benefits: $90,000 to $100,000. Development cost: $9,000 to $10,000. 


NA = Not available. Some Premier 100 organizations do not have public Web sites and are honored for their Internet/intranet applications. 
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Company/Organization 

J. B. Hunt Transport Services 
Johnson & Higgins** 

KeyCorp* 

KPMG* 

Kraft Foods, Inc. 

Lands’ End, Inc. 

Levi Strauss & Co. 

Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod** 
Marriott international, Inc. 
McDonald's Corp. 

Metropolitan Tickets, Inc. (MetroTix) 
Mobil Corp. 


MovieFone, inc. 


National Personnel Associates Cooperative, Inc. 


New York Foundation for the Arts 

North American Company for Life & Health Insurance* 
Ourisman Chevrolet and Geo, Inc. 

Pacific Enterprises/Southern California Gas Co.* 
Parker Hannifin Corp., Compumotor Division* 

Peapod 

Pennsylvania State University at DuBois 

Pep Boys - Manny, Moe & Jack** 

PictureVision, Inc. 

Plymouth, Inc. 


Progressive Corp., The 


industry Company Revenue 
Transportation $1.28 
Insurance $1B 
Financial Services 

Business Services 

Food & Beverage 

Retail 

Apparel & Textile 

Nonprofit 

Hospitality 

Restaurant 

Entertainment 

Oil & Gas 

Entertainment 

Business Services 

Nonprofit 

Insurance 

Retail 

Utility 

Industrial Automation 

Retail 

Education 

Automotive Parts 

Online photo developing 

Paper Products 


Insurance 


All companies selected for Internet applications unless followed by *{intranet) or **(combination Internet/intranet). Income 2Business volume 3Estimate 
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Company URL 
www.jbhunt.com 
www.jh.com 
www.keybank.com 
www.kpmg.com 
www.kraftfoods.com 
www.landsend.com 
www.levi.com 
www.lcms.org 
www.marriott.com 
www.mcdonalds.com 
www.mtix.com 
www.mobil.com 
www.movielink.com 
www.npainc.com 
www.artswire.org 
NA 
www.ourisman.com 
www.pacent.com 
www.compumotor.com 
www.peapod.com 
www.ds.psu.edu 
www.pepboys.com 
www.photonet.com 
www.plymouth-fun.com 


www.auto-insurance.com 
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Premier 100 Application 


on tracking service. Provides better customer service, increases load volume and reduces 
statfing costs. Development cost: $30,000. 


Marketing and customer services. Includes insurance policy summaries, certificate requests, manuals 
and interactive service plans. Reduces costs and errors, streamlines workflow. Annual savings: $1M 


nga te knowledge bank distributes job postings, information on best practices and training, mar- 
keting material and newsletters. Annual cost savings: $1.8M. Development cost: $300,000. 


Knowledge management and corporate communications system facilitates collaboration on projects 
Productivity i d via inf tio h d st lining workflow. Cost: $4.5M 
Productivity increased via information exchange and streamlining workflow. Cost: $4.5M. 


Meal and entertainment ideas for customers. increases consumer awareness and services. Adds value 
to products and provides means to obtain customer feedback. 


Interactive shopping for U.S. customers. Promotes sales and customer service by providing overstock 
catalog and online event information, such as quilt contest winners 


Marketing and advertising to increase customer service, brand equity and customer base. 


Provides information on church to public; intranet provides information on investments, funds, 
Internet resources and reports, as well as E-mail among church branches and headquarters. 


Real-time reservations improve custumer service with easy access to hotel information and reduced 
business costs. 


Public access to information on franchise data, human resources, marketing information, employment 
opportunities and annual reports. Development cost: $160,000 


Concert and theater information and sales. Increases sales and customer satisfaction. 


Web site for public relations, electronic commerce, company information and communications 
Advantage realized in ease of access to information for distributors and wholesalers 


National movie showtime guide and teleticketing service. Marketing, sales, customer service. 
Revenue benefit: $1M. Development cost: $1.5M. 


Job placement service provides fast access to job orders and candidate data files. Revenue benefit: 
$2.4M. Development cost: $200,000. 


Clearinghouse for arts information ranging from local event schedules to grants. 


Computerized insurance evaluation. Saves time and eliminates bias in evaluations. Customers access 
account information quickly. Development cost: $2,000 to $3,000. 


Car sales. Allows for home access to inventory and online credit check for the consumer. 


Marketing, planning and operations. Shares business information for improved decision making, 
efficiency and competitiveness. Development cost: $60,000. 


Group intranet supports manufacturing, engineering and rome Allows for easy document 
exchange and reduced paper costs. Annual cost savings: $130,000. Development cost: $20,000. 


Online grocery ns and delivery service. Saves customers time and provides information about 
products. Revenue benefit: $30M+. Development cost: $50,000 
Information and education resources for students, including class notes, syllabi and tutoring services 


Marketing and customer service functions. Benefits include easy access to company information, 
better communication and paper cost savings. Development cost: $50,000 


Retail photo developer puts pictures on a Web site. Consumer can edit photos over Web with photo 
editing software and/or order prints and other items. 


Marketing and communications tool directed primarily at children to increase company awareness. 
Feedback used to develop new product lines. Development cost: $6,000. 


Insurance marketing, sales and comparative information. poy ag advantage from better access, 
lower prices and increased productivity. Revenue benefit: $60,000. Development cost: $500,000. 


NA = Not available. Some Premier 10U organizations do not have public Web sites and are honored for their internet/intranet applications. 
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Company/Organization Industry Company Revenue 
Purdue University Education NA 

R. M. Vredenburg & Co. Business Services $18M° 

Rich Products Corp. Food & Beverage $1B° 
Rockwell International Corp.* Electronics $13B 


Rotex, Inc.* Equipment Manufacturing NA 





Sabre Interactive Travel 

Samsung Construction Equipment America Corp. Construction Equipment 
Saturn Corp. Automotive 

Schnuck Markets, inc. Retail 

Seattle, City of Government 

Sharper Image Corp. Retail 

Spiegel, Inc.** Retail 

Superior Electronics Group, Inc. Electronics 

TRW, Inc.** Automotive & Aerospace 
United Airlines, Inc. : Air Transportation 


United Healthcare Corp.** Health Care 


United Parcel Service of America, Inc. Transportation NA 


U. S. Postal Service Government NA 
University of California Education NA 
University of Texas Medical Branch at Galveston* Health Care NA 
University of Texas — Houston Health Science Center Education $378.4M 
Vanderbilt University* Education NA 
Wells Fargo & Co. Financiai Services 

Weyerhaeuser Co.* Forest Products 


Whirlpool Corp. Appliances 


All companies selected for Internet applications unless followed by *(intranet) or **(combination internet/intranet). 1income 2Business volume 3£stimate 
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Company URL 
www.purdue.edu 
www.vredenburg.com 
www.richs.com 
www.rockwell.com 
NA 
www.travelocity.com 
www.scea.com 
www.saturncars.com 
www.ci.seattle.wa.us 
www.sharperimage.com 
spiegel.com/spiegel 
www.cheetahnet.com 
www.trw.com 
www.ual.com 

NA 

Wwww.ups.com 
WWW.USDS.Z0V 
www.ucla.edu 
www.utmb.edu 
www.uth.tme.edu 


www.vanderbilt.edu 


wellsfargo.com 


www.weyerhaeuser.com 


www.whirlpool.com 


a 


Premier 100 Application 


Provides information to authorized users on grades, schedules, financial aid. Saves time and reduces 
expenses. 


Worldwide access to engineering specs for U.S. Navy vessels. Allows immediate access to accurate 
information. Cost benefit: $100,000. Development cost: less than $100,000 


Operations catalog of products informing operators on how to prepare and cook products in com- 
mercial bakeries and kitchens. 


Each area on the manufacturing floor has its own home page oe every 60 seconds. Improves 
process and quality. Cost savings: $100,000s. Development cost: less than $200,000. 


Engineering drawings shared facilitywide, without being lost or destroyed. Productivity increased and 
paper coat reduced. Development cost: $55,000. . g 


Online travel and booking service gives consumers easy access to travel services. Consumers access 
Sabre's travel reservation system and Worldview database containing travel destination information 


Offers company, product and dealer information for distributors and cosumers. 


Marketing, sales, customer service. Customers can check Saturn prices/specs/options, obtain prices 
and apply for credit. Serves to reduce workload of retailers, increase brand awareness. 


ws and electronic commerce for flowers, party goods and movie tickets. Revenue benefit: 
$100,000+. Development cost: $100,009. 


Electronic city hall. Provides citizens with means to communicate with government and more conve- 
nient and economical access to services and information. Development cost: $250,000 


Electronic commerce, marketing tool. Customer service improved in time savings, access to products 
ana increased sales. Annual cost savings: approximately $500,000. Revenue benefit: $1M+. 


Online catalog and ordering capability. Improves sales, customer feedback and communication. 


oo element manager to monitor cable TV signal quality. Revenue benefit estimated at $20M to 


Job postings. Improves employee morale, helps retain and attract high-quality employees via 
improved communication 


Provides real-time view of flight schedule and general information. Reduces costs, expands customer 
base, increases productivity and improves customer service. 


Heaith services staffed by nurses and masters’-level counselors offer help with physical, emotional 
and other health-related questions. Users send E-mail to staff and receive personalized responses. 


Package tracking service. Includes rate tables, drop-off locator, supply order form, quick cost 
calculator, time in transit estimator. 


Postal information and prices. Increases customer base 


Customer service. Easy access for students to records, financial aid and registration. 


Nursing staff policies and procedures. Reduces paperwork and medical failures. Provides immediate 
notice of policy changes to enhance quality of nursing services. 


Complete cardiovascular physiology course accessible through the ‘net. Provides customized iearning 
environment for the individual. Replaces paper texts. Development cost: $50,000. 


Online student registration. Benefits include convenience, reduced labor costs and time savings. 
Online banking reduces branch traffic and offers convenience to consumers. 


Allows easy access to accounting data, saves time and reduces paperwork. Development cost: $1M 


Customer service, public relations, sales and marketing. Benefits realized throu 
relations and direct purchasing of small appliances. Development cost: $109, 


NA = Not available. Some Premier 100 organizations do not have public Web sites and are honored for their internet/intranet applications. 
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Amid the wealth and opportunity of the Internet are those who will never experience anything 


online. It's not the first time an 


underclass bas been left bebind. ... 


It probably won't be the last. 


he Internet is a-boon for busi 
ness, for personal communica- 
tions, for cheaper and faster 
access to entities worldwide — 
but not for everyone. Those 
who can't afford even last year's 
PC models, who don’t work in 
jobs where they can learn com- 
puter skills, who don’t even have 
phone service — these are the 
people technology forgot. 

We had Wade Rowland, a Canadian 
author and consultant, and Mitchell Moss, 
director of the Taub Urban Research 
Center at New York University, along with 
research assistant Anthony Townsend, 
engage in an online debate on the societal 


impact of the Internet. Excerpts follow: 


WADE ROWLAND: The question of access breaks 
down into access to the physical appliances — the 
computers, modems, Internet service providers and 
so on — and access to the skills and knowledge 
required to make use of the resources an Internet 
hookup offers. The ‘net is like a library in the sense 
that the more education you bring to it, the more 
you can mine out of it. The basic issue is one of 
providing a decent, humanities-centered basic 
education for everyone. The technologies of today 
are making that more, rather than less, important. 
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Access to hardware is an easier issue to address. 
If people can't afford the equipment necessary to 
hook up to the ‘net, society should help them out 
through government assistance of one form or 
another. In the early days of the telephone, universal 
access was made mandatory through legislation that, 
at the same time, granted network monopolies to 
the Bell companies. And you didn't need to have the 
cash to buy a telephone (which, by the way, cost 
about the same as a basic Internet computer does 
today) because Bell would lease one to you for a few 
cents a month. I see no reason why the same kind of 
leasing arrangement wouldn't work today, for the 
Internet. After all, the ‘net is fast becoming every bit 
as essential a service as the telephone. 
ANTHONY TOWNSEND: Where telephones were 
standardized early on when the industry was 
monopolized, the Internet and any successors will 
evolve in an era of unprecedented deregulation and 
rapid innovation. So while the U.S. government has 
had 60 years to leisurely, yet quite effectively, pursue 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER SERLING 











Wade Rowland is a consultant, 
founding partner of Blue Cat 
Design, and author in Port Hope, 
Ontario. His latest book, Points 
of Convergence, will be pub- 
lished in the fall. He can be 
reached at wrowland@eagle.ca. 


Mitchell Moss (left) is director of the Taub Urban Research 
Center at New York University and co-author of “Leaders 
and Losers on the Internet,” a study of host computers. He 
can be reached at moss@is2.nyu.edu. Anthony Townsend 
is a research assistant at the Taub center. 


goals of universal access to telephones, it is unlikely 
that any government policy will be able to rewire 


every household every few years to replace obsolete 
equipment. 

In the future, the issue of universal service will 
not be a yes or no question, but rather one of “how 
fast?” or “how good?” Already, since the explosion of 
the World Wide Web, we have seen the hype of new 
access technologies pass from ISDN to cable 
modems to asymmetric digital subscriber lines 
(ADSL), each becoming obsolete even before it is 
fully deployed. Serious efforts must be undertaken to 
determine what level of access is the minimum nec- 
essary at school, work or in the home for everyone. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY EDWARD GAJDEL 


ROWLAND: Universal access is dependent on just 
one thing: the collective will to make it happen. If 
we want it, we can have it. At the moment, it's not 
even on the political agenda; it needs to be put 
there. I can't see why it shouldn't be possible to 
develop the Internet equivalent of the old Western 
Electric black Bakelite phones that were basic, but 
reliable to the point of indestructibility. 

Let's say an Internet appliance costs $400 to 
build in quantity; it should be possible for a telco to 
lease it for less than $10 a month (including ‘net 
access) and still make a profit. Remember, AT&T is 
giving away ‘net access to its customers at the 
moment. (Bandwidth and access issues are separate 
and distinct. There is no reason that access policies 
need have any effect on continuing development of 
faster network links like ISDN and ADSL. Indeed, it 
seems logical that greater access would speed these 
developments rather than slow them.) | think it's a 
mistake to get too caught up in the whiz-bang bells 

Continued on page 66 
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“Universal access is dependent on just one 
thing: the collective will to make it happen. 
At the moment, it's not even on the political 


agenda; it needs to be put there.” 


and whistles like Java and VRML and 
3-D and so on. If we want to watch 
streamed video, we have our television 
sets for that. The fact that the technol- 
ogy is evolving should not deter us 
from insisting on universal access. 
After all, one doesn’t need a $2,000 
surround-sound tuner with sub-woofer 
and ceramic tweeters to enjoy the 
benefits of radio. 

MITCHELL MOSS: Even telephone 
access isn't ubiquitous, though. 
According to the Census Bureau, more 
than 6% of all U.S. households don't 
have a telephone — 5.6 million house- 
holds affecting approximately 15 mil- 
lion people. These households are 
concentrated in large cities and con- 


help citizens get access to the elec- 
tronic information services by estab- 
lishing a “Free-Net” system that is 
operated by local community mem- 
bers and groups. Surprisingly, New 
York City, alone among major ULS. 
cities, does not have a Free-Net. In 
Berkeley, Calif., workstations accessi- 
ble to the public have been placed in 
Laundromats and at gathering places 
for the homeless. 

California also has two of the three 
regions with the most Internet hosts 
in the U.S. — Silicon Valley is first, 
the Route 128 high-tech corridor in 
Massachusetts is second and Los 
Angeles County is third, according to 
our research. Since new telecommuni- 


“More than 6% of all U.S. households don't 
have a telephone — 5.6 million households 
affecting approximately 15 million people ... 
predominantly young, minority and poorly 
educated people.” 


sist predominantly of young, minority 
and poorly educated people. 

No telephone service limits their par- 
ticipation in many activities, much less 
direct access to the Internet 
ROWLAND: In Canada, we have gov- 
ernment programs to assist schools 
and libraries to get on the ‘net, to 
provide free public access points. 
MOSS: In the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section of Brooklyn, N.Y., a nonprofit 
organization, the Chocolate Chips 
Electronic Office, operates a computer 
center designed to bring “the world of 
information technology to Brooklyn's 
African-American community.” 
Another nonprofit, the National 
Public TeleComputing Network, has 
established community computer 
systems in cities across the country to 
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cations policies rely on market criteria 
to guide investment in infrastructure, 
those areas with dense concentrations 
of users will be the first to get the 
benefits. 

ROWLAND: ! don't think that the 
number of Internet hosts in a particu- 
lar geographic location has much to 
do with anything. My own Internet 
business uses a host in Atlanta, 
because it offered better value than the 
hosts available closer to home in 
Toronto. | could just as easily use a 
host in London or Vancouver. 
TOWNSEND: Given the huge variety 
of private, public and military net- 
works which make up the Internet, the 
geographic location of hosts is really 
the only measure we have to work 
with. Because a large number of hosts 


are not central Web servers but LAN 
desktop machines and, to a lesser 
extent, secondary servers for mail and 
news, while the measure may misrep- 
resent persons in a situation like 
yours, it shows overall trends. 

Another, perhaps more informative, 
measure of the use of the Internet 
among cities and regions is to map 
concentrations of registered domains. 
In fact, Imperative (www.internet.org) 
has been doing this recently, and its 
site has a list of the top 100 ULS. cities 
by number of domains. 

MOSS: Of the approximately 100,000 
domains classified by Imperative, more 
than one-third, 41%, are used by ser- 
vice industries; 17% are controlled by 
manufacturing firms and 17% by retail 
trade firms. Wholesale trade accounts 
for 9%, finance, insurance, and real 
estate for 8%, and transportation, 
communications, electric gas and 
sanitary account for 5%. Of the 
remaining 3%, public administration is 
less than 1%. 

Still, it is shocking how quickly 
federal agencies have switched from 
paper to electronic forms of distribu- 
tion. The Census Bureau has 
announced that some reports will not 
be printed, but will only be available 
electronically. Other federal agencies, 
such as the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, are 
using the Internet to distribute infor- 
mation about grants, loans and apply- 
ing for federal aid. What will this 
mean to nonprofit organizations and 
civic groups that lack easy access to 
the Internet? 

ROWLAND: The massive migration of 
government services to the Web (and 
it's happening all over the world) is 
one more reason why government has 
to get involved in making Web access 
affordable and universal. The ‘net in all 
its many facets, from home banking 
and shopping to library access and 
research resources to mail and news- 
groups and distance education, is 
getting very close to the stage of 
being an essential service, and it is in 
everybody's interest to see that access 
is available regardless of income or 
location. 
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Sales Assistant: Brenda Shipman, 14651 Dallas Parkway, Suite 304. 
Dallas, TX 75240 (972) 233-0882 FAX: (972) 701-9008 Hearing 
Impaired: (800) 822-4918 


RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES 

Vice President/Recruitment Advertising/John Corrigan, Marketing 

Director/Derek E. Hulitzky, Sales Development Manager/Jay 

Savell, 500 Old Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701-9171 

800) 343-6474 

New England & Upstate New York: Regional Manager/Nancy 

Percival, 470 Totten Pond Rd., 5th Floor, Waltham, MA 02154 

800) 343-6474, Account Executive/Nancy Mack, (800) 343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic Regional Manager/Marty Finn, Mack Center 1, 365 

West Passaic St., Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 (201) 587-0090, 

Account Executive/Caryn Dlott, (800) 343-6474 TDD: (800) 208 

0288 

South-Atlantic Regional Manager/Katie Kress-Taplett, 8304 

Professional Hiil Drive, Fairfax, VA 22031 (703) 573-4115, Sales 
nager/Pauline Smith (800) 343-6 

Midwest: Regional Manager/Pat Powers, 1011 East Touhy Avenue, 

Suite 550, Des Plaines, IL 60018 (847) 827-4433, Account 

Executive/Nick Burke (800) 343-6474 TDD: (800) 227-9437 

Ellen Cross, 14651 Dallas Parkway, 

6-7485, Account 


Southwest: Regional Manage 

Ste. 304, Dallas, 240 (972 
Executive/Jim Parkes, (800) 343-64 
Northwest: Regional 

Ave., San Francisco, € 27 (41 
Executive/Fabiola Fra: 800) 343-6474 
West: Regional Manager/Barbara Murphy, 2171 Campus Drive, Ste. 
100, Irvine, CA 9; 714) 250-0164, Account Executive/Jeff 
Yoke (800) 343-¢ TDD: (800) 203-5867 

Internet Careers Site: jennifer Arispe, Sales Associate, 500 Old 
Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701-9171 (800) 343-6474 


t/Christopher Glenn, 246 Casitas 
415) 665-2443, Account 


QRTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Vice-President Western Advertising Sales: Richard Espinoza, 
Senior District Managers: Ernie Chamberlain, Linda Holbrook 
Jusay, Christine Curry, District Managers: Lisa Kowalski, Denyce 
Kehoe, HR Representative: Leticia Lehane, Operations Manager: 
Denise Hui, Account Executives: Shannon Dempsey, Andrea 
Zaurek, Gena Haas, Sales Associates: Tamara Haney, Emmie 
Hung, Nina Pukonen, Bonnie Robson, Larisa Gagainis, Office 
Services: Jessica Abude, Sales Coordinators: Yvonne Zuniga, 500 
Airport Boulevard, Suite 400, Burlingame, CA 94010 (415) 347 
0555 FAX. (415) 347-8312 Hearing Impaired: (800) 900-3179 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


District Manager: Nancy Coy-Bianchi, Account E: 
Davis, Sales Associate: Pat Duhl, 2171 
Irvine, CA 92612 (714) 250-3942 FAX: (714) 476-8724 


ADVERTISING OPERATIONS 


on Manager: Paula Wright, Display 
Advertising Tanner, Gregg Pinsky, (508)-879 


0700 FAX: (508) § 


COMPUTERWORLD INFORMATION MANAGEMENT . 


Vice President/General Manager: Richard Mikita, Vice President 
John Carpenter. 

Computerworld VAR Database: Carol 
Manager, Account Executive/Sean Weglage, 
508) 879-0184 


Aullen/ National Sales 
508) 879-0700 FAX. 


Computerworld Buyers Database East: Regional Manager, 
Database Services/Linda Clinton, (508) 879-0700 FAX: (508) 879 
0184 

Computerworld Buyers Database West: (415) 347-0555 FAX 

415) 347-83 


DIRECT RESPONSE CARDS 


500 Old Connecticut Path, Framingham, MA 01701-9171 (800) 
343-6474 

National Accounts Director/Norma Tamburrino, Account 
Executive/Christine McGovern, Mack Center 1, 365 West Passaic 
St. Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 (201) 587-0090 


ALLIANCE MARKETING 


Director/Elizabeth Cooper, Sales Associate/Nancy Dillon, 500 
Airport Boulevard, Suite 400, Burlingame, CA 94010 (415) 347. 
5 FA) 5) 347-8312 


INTERNATIONAL, DATA GROUP 


Chairman of the Board, Patrick J. McGovern; President, Ke!ly Conlin; Chief Operating Officer, Jim Casella 


Computerworld is a publication of International Data Group, the world's largest publisher of comiputer-related information and the leading global provider of information services on information technology 


International Data Group publishes over 275 computer publications in over 75 countries 


ixty million peopie read one or more International Data Group publications each month. 
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Premier 100 and other organizations cited in our issue. Numbers indicate page on which story begins. 


A & M Records 

Advanced Marine Enterprises, Inc. ........ 56 
Aetna, Inc. 

Alamo Rent A Car, Inc. 

Alaska Airlines, Inc. 


Allegany County (Md.) Human Resources 
Development Commission 


Aluminum Company of America 

Amazon.com . 

Amoco Corp 

AMP, Inc. 

APL Ltd... 

Armstrong World Industries . . . 

Arthur D. Little, Inc 

Ashland, Inc. ........ 

CY © eee Peery 56 
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Barnett Banks, Inc 
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DHL Airways, Inc. ... 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc............. 
Environmental Protection Agency 


Equitable Cos., The 
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Federal Express Corp. . 
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Gas Research Institute 

Geisinger Health System 
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eer ee eer re 56 
Great American Teddy Bear Co., The 

Harris Corp. 
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Hazelden Foundation 

HBO & Co. 

Heritage Environmental Services 
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J.B. Hunt Transport Services. 

JC Penney Co 

Jewel Food Stores 
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KPMG 

Kraft Foods, Inc. 

Lands’ End, Inc. 
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Loyola Marymount University 
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Marriott International, Inc. ........ 
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Metropolitan Tickets, Inc. (MetroTix) 
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New York Foundation for the Arts ...... 46, 56 


North American Co. for Life & Health 
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Pacific Northwest National Laboratory .....27 
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Pennsylvania State University at DuBois .... 56 
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PictureVision, Inc. .. 30, 56 
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. 48, 56 
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Purdue University ....... . 56 
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With Nature, the bottom 
is adapt or perish. 
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Change is constant, rapid and often revolutionary. Your ability to 
adapt, then. is the difference between leaping ahead and being left 


behind. The Powersoft family of comprehensive tools will keep you 


Funny how the in step. Multi-platform capabilities and database independence allows 
bottom line never you to design in a chosen environment and deploy anywhere, including 


the Internet. Visual Components™ galleries provide core functionality for 
seems to change. your business applications. Common object-oriented architectures 


leverage existing systems and combine seamlessly with emerging 


Tools to take advantage of the newest computing paradigms. paradigms. And all enable you to meet evolving technologies head-on 


with the power and agility that makes keeping up easy, moving ahead 


me = > a possible, and Powersoft the natural selection. We have industry- 
_" t | leading tools for every type of professional developer. For information 
é is & v on each, or to place an order, Pgms 

<_ee  oe << ae qt call 800-395-3525. Or visit Pp ft 
Leading 46 RAD C++ ——Result-driven modeling Multiplatform CXC++ www.powersoft.com. ae owerso 


©1997 Sybase, Inc. All rights reserved. Sybase, Powersoft, the Powersoft logo, PowerBuilder and S-Designor are registered trademarks of Sybase, Inc Watcom, Visual Components, and Optima+ + are trademarks of Sybase, Inc. or its subsidiaries. Outside the U.S., call 508-287-1500. 

















*Hits per Minute. 


over 2 


2 000,000 hits each hour for 


mel-¥(-Xell o\Vapsio) [-lal-de-touaa'(-14-Mh ce] mnU(-10) servers. 


svelerabalcagetal applications.on both 


ull: 24 hours.” Look deeper into our operating environment and you'll find TCP/IP a 
the Tntel.and SPARC 


tits core-built to 
platforms. That's why Solaris is the choice of léading ISPs and has the largest installed 
of any web server operating system 


For more information contact uss htyp://www.sun.com/solaris or 1-800-SUNSOFI 


Develop, déeploy.and manage with WorkShop; Solaris’ and Solstice”software. THE NETWORK IS THE COMPUTER” 


microsystems 


There's power, and then there’s féliable power. Recently, a web site powered by Solaris” software for web servers took 34.722 hits per minute,.we 


SS 
. CSUN 











BUSINESS IS A 


DOG-EA 


DOG WORLD. 


GET APIT BULL. 


UNLEASH THE POWER OF 
TWO UNBEATABLE NOTEBOOKS. 


Sink your teeth into superior performance with two new 
notebooks that take the award-winning Micron ~ TransPort 
design to new heights. The Micron TransPort XPE offers the 
latest in portable technology built on the 

new Mobile Intel Pentium® processor 

with MMX™ technology. You get 


unprecedented multimedia 

Capability, including dynamic full- 

motion video, making this notebook 

the first true desktop replacement. The 

TransPort MRX gives you full-feature multi- 

media in an affordable notebook. Two aggressive new 
tools for today’s business. 


COMMON FEATURES 


Intel 430MX Mobile PCI chip set 
256KB L2 pipeline burst cache 
PC! araphics accelerator (1MB EDO RAM 

in MRX, 2MB VRAM in XPE 
Pick-a-Point™ dual pointing devices 
Sound Blaster” 16-bit stereo sound 
Built-in stereo speakers and microphone 
CardBus- and zoomed video-ready 

(XPE models only) 

infrared ports, 1 front, 1 rear 

S-video and NTSC-video capability 
Built-in game port (XPE models only 
2 modular expansion bays (8X CD-ROM drive 

hard drive, 3.5" floppy drive, lithium-ion battery 
Custom nylon carrying case 
Microsoft® Windows” 95 and MS” Plus! CD 
Microsoft Office CDs H 
5-year/3-year limited Micron Power™ warranty pe nt ! u m 


MICRON TRANSPORT XPE 


THE TRUE NO-COMPROMISE DESKTOP REPLACEMENT. 
2.1GB removable hard drive 

12.1" active matrix color display, 800x600 

64-bit PCI graphics accelerator, 2MB VRAM 

Motorola” Montana 33.6 fax/modem 


166MHz Mobile intel Pentium $ 
processor MX 4, 


48MB EDO RAM (80MB max 





Bus. lease $170/m 


150MHz Mobile Intel Pentium § 
processor with MMX ’ 


32MB EDO RAM (80MB max 


MICRON TRANSPORT MRX 

FULL-FEATURE MULTIMEDIA MADE AFFORDABLE 

133MHz Mobile Intel Pentium processor 

16MB EDO RAM (48MB max $3 1 ag 
1.4GB removable hard driv j 

11.3" active matrix color display, 800x600 Bus. lease $109/me 


CALL NOW FOR DETAILED 
PRICING AND OPTIONS. 


POWER™ WAR 
icamminenal 


uS. lease $1 


WAVING TO GET MORE WORK 
OUT OF YOUR WORKSTATIONS? 


® It’s two in the morning, you’re on your third espresso shot, 
and suddenly that big idea dawns on you. Question is, can 
your UNIX® workstation bring it to life? 
With enough memory it can. Fortunately, there’s 
never been a better time to fuel up. That’s because 
Kingston® Technology, the world’s leading memory 
company, has dramatically reduced their prices. Kingston UNIX 
workstation memory costs nearly half as much as the leading system 


manufacturer’s and our memory is customized to the requirements of the 


For more information call us at (800) 435-0669 (i 


system or class of systems in which it will be used. So you will always get 
the right memory (guaranteed 100% compatible) the first time 
around. We even have licensing agreements with 
Sun Microsystems® and Silicon Graphics*, plus 
service agreements with Digital® and IBM®* To get 
the memory that’s just right for your UNIX workstation, 

call (800) 435-0669, or look for us on 


e ® 
the Web. After all, isn’t it time your Kingston 
TECHPINOLOG Y 


workstation lived up to its name? 


isit our Web site: http://www.kingston.com/cw.htm 


*IBM will no longer provide maintenance service during the warranty period on the RISC 6000 family of products. IBM will, however, continue to provide maintenance service on these products during the post warranty 


period (after the initial one-year on-site warranty). Kingston Technology Company, 17600 Newhope Street, Fountain Vs 
rights reserved. Kingston is a registered trademark and Computing Without Limits is a trademark of Kingston Technolo, 


92708 USA, (714) 435-2600, Fax (714) 435-2699. © 1997 Kingston Technology Company. All 
Yonipany. All other trademarks and registered trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 








